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SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 


BT LOXnSB B. DOBB. 


I. 

A PAiB OF IX)VSBS. 

FuDGffi* liilias.” 

“Don’t be impolite, if you please.” 

“ Fudge, I say.” 

“Allow me to say that ‘fudge’ is alow 
word. One would think you had been brought 
np—” 

■“Among the Aborigines? Well, I wasn’t. 
Ton may lay that- comforting unction to 
your soul.” 

“No. The Aborigines are very dignified 
in the use of language, I ha¥e heard. But 
about Gideon Saunders and his letter. I 
eannot oTercome my impression that this 
man is our natural enemy.” 

“And to that impression of yours, I simply 
remark, * Fudge.’ To think of your wishing 
to sacrifice the advantages he offers us to an 
impression! It is lucky that one of us was 
not spun too fine to admit of a little common 
sense in our grain. But let ns sift this thing. 
Here are we—two reduced gentlewomen— 
though one of us is undignified enough to 
jay ‘fudge.’ Talent we have not. And if 
we had, it would not support us until put to 
school for several years to Experience. Mon¬ 
ey we have not, nor strength to live on as we 
have been liring. Now comes a letter from 
©ne Mr. Gideon Saunders. We never heard 
of the man before, but no matter. He writes 
—^wbere is his letter?” 

“Here it is, and this is what he writes: 

“‘To Miss Lilias’—^he wrote Eltonwell, 
but that is lined out, and Bennett substituted. 
‘ To Miss Lilias BenneU, and the Other One. 
Jiladams,—I have heard that you are at pres¬ 
ent supporting yourselves with sewing, which 
I think must be a hard way of getting one’s 
bread. Tour father was my cousin. If you 
choose to accept a home with me, it is freely 
yours. You will confer a charity by doing 
so, too, for I am but a lonely old man. I 
should like you to come on Monday next 
week, if possible. Awaiting yonr reply, I am 
yours to command, Gideon Saxindees.’ ” 

“ Tes, that is it, and a very nice letter, I 
am snre. Nor, to my perception, is tha« 
any odor of poison about the sheet nor its 


envelop. What your impression of a natural 
enemy can come Irom is beyond my appre¬ 
hension.” 

“And beyond mine, too; but so are-many 
things which, though unexplainable, really 
exist; and it would be foolish, I suppose, to * 
let my impression influence us. You think, 

I see, that we ought to accept what Mr. 
Saunders offers.” 

“ Certainly I do. If we find it worse than 
shifting for ourselves, our jH'esent magnifi¬ 
cent opportunities will still be open tons. 
Work to the Song of the Shirt, that is, with 
a little bread and garret, and a good deal of 
sideache thrown in.” 

“Shall I write to Mx, Saunders, or will 
you?” 

“ You, as the elder sister should report, I 
think; ljut do keep your impression behind 
the sc^e, if you can.” 

Lilias set about her task ?rith a smothered 
sigh. She presently offered what she had 
written for her sister’s inspection, and Madge 
read aloud: 

‘“Mb. Satjndebs, —Tour letter was a 
great surprise to us. We did not even know 
that we had such a relative. No wind, nor 
bird, nor bounding wave bad ever whispered 
to ns the name of Gideon Saunders. But 
since your intentions seem so friendly, and 
our circumstances are such as to make a 
change desirable, we thank you, and will, for 
a time at least, make trial of the home you 
offer us. 

“ ‘ We wili a)me on Monday, as you wish. 
Obediently yours, 

“ ‘ Lujas and Madge Bennett.’ 

“Well, that will do, Mr. Saundeis will 
probably think it very n^ligent of the wind, 
and bird, and wave, that they have never 
mentioned him to us, but I don’t see what 
he can do about it. Then there certainly is 
a forefoot of the impression sticking through 
the words, ‘make a trial of the home you 
offer us.’ ” 

“Don’t, Madge. I have given up my con¬ 
victions to yours. Now please let us hear 
no more about it, nor about Mr. Saunders, 
until we have seen himj and can judge from 
personal knowledge.”; 
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“As yon please. Here is the last sUrt fln- 
isbed. I wonder il we shall have money 
enough for the journey without taking any 
more work? It does not seem to me as if X 
ever could get through another dozen." 

“I thi nk we can get along without doing 
anymore. We shall have little time, too, 
for repairing our dothes." 

“What style of living do you suppose 
Gideon Saunders supports? But I forgot. 
That is a tabooed subject. Are you going 
with me to take home this bundle—delect¬ 
able, in that it is our last.” 

“Hot if you are williitg to go alone, dear, I 
am so tired.” 

Madge professed Iier willingness to go 
alone, but thought, as she set off, that she 
understood why Lilias had chosen not to go. 

“ She t hinks Tret Brashington will see me 
pass alone, and snap up. the opportuirity for 
seeing her, as a cat does a mouse. Blessed 
be Gideon Saunders forthls—that I shall now 
be able to get Lilias away from Brashington, 
if for nothing else. There he goes. I knew 
' it would be so. Why don’t T.iiiaa have an 
impression that he is a dowmright snake in 
the grass ?. X wotdd be an invincible believer 
in impressions forever after, if she would.” 

Madge’s penetration was not at fault Tret, 
or without abbreviation, Trevet Brashington, 
made haste to improve his opportunity for 
seeing Idlias alone. They met as lovers 
meet A pretty pdr of lovers, too. She fair, 
and pure, and sweet as a snowdrop. He with 
enough of the Narcissus beauty to have fallen 
in love with his own reflection, like the silly 
youth of mythology. Perhaps he had done 
so, for it is beyond gnestion that Tret Brasb- 
ington held a hi^ opinion of his own fasci¬ 
nations. 

“I thought you would come, Tret,” smd 
Lilias. “X made Madge go alone on pur^ 
pose. How giad X am that you did not dis¬ 
appoint me! Did you feel my sonl drawing 
yours, dear, and impelling you to come ?” 

“ There was no need of that, my life. My 
sonl wordd have drawn me here of itself long 
ago, if X had not restrained it.” 

“Perhaps you guessed that X had some 
news for you—as X have. We are going away. 
Tret.” 

“ So you have decided?” 

“Yes.” 

“Togo?” 

“Yes. You think it for the best, do you 
not?” 

“ X have not expressed my opinion yet.” 


“But yon do not object You did not last 
night X thon^t you favored the plan, or 1 
should not have consented.” 

“When do you go?” 

“On Monday.” 

“It is best for you, of course. You can’t 
expect me to go into raptures over it though, 
since it will separate us.” 

“Separate us I How?” questioned Lilias, 
clinging to him, and looking up with fright- 
ened eyes. 

“By many miles of distance. We can 
scarcely hope to meet oftener than once or 
twice a year." 

“ But we can write.” 

“A poor exchange. Salt codfish for turkey. 
X don’t object mind. Xf this Gideon Saun¬ 
ders—that is what you called him, X believe 
—should do his duty, you will be the better 
off for the change.” 

“And yon, too. Tret Don’t think I am 
going to be idle. X shall work and save there. 
Here I can only work and spend.” 

“You had better leave the working for 
me. I am getting on better since X have an 
object to inspireme. X hope our waiting may 
close by the end of a year. Only, my life, 
don’t let Madge turn you against me. She is 
as bitter as ever, X fear.” 

“Not bitter, but a little prejudiced. Xt 
will wear away. And you know. Tret noth¬ 
ing can ever turn me against you. She is 
coming now. Will you not stay to see her ?’ 

“No; she would not appreciate the atten¬ 
tion if X did. X nevCT saw a young lady like 
her. But you are my Lily Queen. My life, 
good-by.” 


XL 

GIDEON SAUSDEBS. 

Monday evening found the sisters nearing 
their new home. Madge was aU excitement. 
Xdlias felt an imgovernable dread. She shiv¬ 
ered with nervousness, as, their station 
reached, she stepped out upon the platform. 

“ X wish Mr. Saunders would not come for 
us. X wish that we were going back,” she 
sMd. 

“ Don’t be a goose, Lilias. What is it you 
fear?” returned Madge. 

Ulias did not reply, for she saw a gentle¬ 
man advancing toward them, a tall man, 
whose full black beard scarcely served to re¬ 
lieve the thin bloodless face wMch it set off. 

“ He is a vampire,” whispered Liliaa, with 
a look of aversion and terror. 
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Madge pinched her sister’s arm, any other 
reply being out of the question, since the 
gentleman was already at her elbow. 

“Are these my wards?’ he inquired, ex¬ 
tending a hand to both. 

“Yes, if you are Mr. Saunders,” replied 
Madge, seeing that Lilias was unfit for speech. 

“lam Gideon Saunders. The carriage is 
this way. Will you follow me, young ladies ?” 

It was not an easy thing to do, for his 
walk was as near a run as it could be and 
keep its distinctive title. But Madge man¬ 
aged to pull along the shrinking Lilias, and 
to keep their escort in sight Both were pal¬ 
pitating and out of breath when they 
reached the carriage. 

“Apleasantday, young ladies,” the gentle¬ 
man remarked. 

“Yes—very,’’returned Madge, again pinch¬ 
ing her sister’s arm. 

It had been raining for an honr, and day¬ 
light had been gone as long. She was begin¬ 
ning to think there was something a little 
queer about Mr. Gideon Saunders. 

He gave his hand to help them into the 
carriage. Madge felt through her glove that 
it was a very cold hand. 

“ If I were as imaginative as Lilias, I don’t 
know but I could ^lieve him a vampire,” 
she refiected. “ What is he looking for now, 
I wonder?” 

He answered, as if she had spoken her in¬ 
quiry aloud: 

“ It is the other one. She was here a min¬ 
ute ago. Where has she gone?’ he ques¬ 
tioned, with a puzzled look. 

“Here we are—both of us,” said Madge, 
leaning forward. 

“ Yes—so you are. I was thinking there 
was another one—but— Yes, we are all 
here. Drive on, Catiline.” 

“ Is it far ?’ asked Lilias, as Mr. Saunders 
seated himself in front of her, and, by the 
light of a street lamp which happened to fall 
upon her strongly, gazed intently in her face. 

“ Not far, but we shall be longer going for 
having Catiline to drive. Catiline is a very 
careful driver. That is whyl took him. Bm 
a little reckless that way myself sometimes. 
I might have frightened you. Miss Bltonwell.” 

“Bennett,” corrected Lilias. “Eltonwell 
was my mother’s name.” 

“ Yes, so it was,” returned Mr. Saunders; 
and he did not speak again during the drive. 

Despite the boasting of Catiline’s master, 
it was a mad drive. Never before had they 
been whirled along at such a rate. Tip hill 


and down dale the horses pushed along furi¬ 
ously, not once abating their speed until they 
drew up before a massive brown stone house, 
which had its front windows profusely illum¬ 
inated. 

“What is Catiline stopping for? O, sowe 
are here ? Is it the anniversary of anything ? 
I had forgotten, if it is,” said Mr. Saunders, 
springing from the carriage, and bolting for 
the house at full speed, without a word to 
the compairions of his drive. 

“Polite P’ muttered Lilias under her breath. 

“ I wonder if he expects us to spend the 
night here?’ observed Madge, with some 
asperity. 

Catiline, after unloading the tmnks, came 
around to the young ladies. 

“I expect the master’s forgotten you,” he 
said, grirmirrg. “Nothing tmcommon for 
him. You’d better get out, and I’ll show 
you the way.” 

But here Mr. Sarmders came hurrying 
back, a towel, with which he seemed to be 
drying his hrmds, flapping grotesquely as he 
ran. 

“Beg your pardou. Miss Eltonwell and the 
other one. I didn’t think. Come in, and 
most welcome. Hope you’ll make yorrrselves 
athomehere. Mrs. CatmonI Mrs. CaimouP’ 

His voice rang through the house like a 
volley of musketry. 

“ Corrring P’ shouted a wheezy voice in re- 
tirm; and presently a short stout woman 
came waddling in. Mr. Saunders became 
aware now of the towel he held, and retreat¬ 
ed suddenly. 

“So you are come, my dears?” Mrs. Can¬ 
non said. “ I wonder the master did not 
forget to bring you. But I told Catiline to 
give him a nudge at the depot.” 

“ He did forget that he had brou^t us. I 
thought we were to be left in the carriage all 
night. Why are you illuminated so brilliant¬ 
ly?” returned Madge. 

“ Bless us I that was in honor of your com¬ 
ing. It was according to the masteris orders. 
There’s a fire in your room, and supper will 
be ready by the time you get your things off 
You’ll have to take your tea alone. The 
master never eats supper.” 

Mrs. Caimon led the way to their room, 
waddling on with such an appearance of be¬ 
ing discommoded by her weight, that one 
could but think sm^ wheels, like those of 
the war-engine she was named for, would 
greatly help her locomotion. 

“What do you think, Madge?” questioned 
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Lilias, as soon as they -neie alone in their 
room. 

“ I think It is going to be joUy,” declared 
Uadge, esecutiiig a pirouette. 

“ You have an extraordinary taste, I t.binfr, 
if this pleases you.” 

“ It diverts me exceedingly. Think of Mr. 
Saunders ordering on iUumination on our ac¬ 
count, and then forgetting that he had 
brought us I And rushing ont with that 
towel danglingl I shall laugh myself to 
pieces, I t hink . What if we were to be shut 
up in our room and forgotten altogether? 
But that motherly C ann on will at least see 
that we are not starved.” 

They found their room commodious, with 
appointments costly and in good taste. One 
thing alone was not in keeping with the rest. 
That was the bureau—an old-fashioned pine 
affair, painted a dark smoky red, and fur¬ 
nished with tarnished brass handles. 

“An heirloom, I suppose,” said Madge, 
surveying this piece of fnntltare. “A Saun¬ 
ders ancestor brought it over in the May¬ 
flower, probably.” 

“I believe he came over in the Mayflower 
himself. He is the Wandering Jew, I am 
sure,” returned Lilias. 

“ I have not seen a list of passengers by 
the Mayflower lately, but I don’t think the 
Wandering Jew was one of them. Then you 
are giving yourself much too distinguished a 
lineage; Mr. Saunders was our other’s 
cousin, you know.” 

They did not see tiieir relative again that 
night, nor at breakfast next day, nor yet at 
dinner; but Mrs. Cannon brought them sub¬ 
stantial proof that he had not forgotten 
them. Two well-filled pockeWrooks, that is, 
a blue one for “ Miss Eltonwell,” and a wine- 
colored for “ the Other One.” 

“ The master said I was to send you off to 
buy yourselves some finery,” Mrs. Carmon 
declared. “ Catiline is getting the carriage 
for you now. 0, and he said—the master, I 
mean—that you were not to stint yourselves. 
He should wish his wards to look smart 
enough to do credit to his establishment,” 

“ Do you ever have company here?” asked 
Madge. 

“Dear me, yes, when the master gets his 
company fit on. It takes him sometimes all 
a sudden. Tve known him to have twenty 
guests asked to dinner, and no notice given 
till they began to come. Once he invited a 
rotmd company and forgot it altogether. 
When they came, he’d gone off to Boston. 


They’d have got a fine affront if it had been 
anybody else; but nobody minds him, I set 
to work and whipped up the best dinner I 
could. It wasn’t such a mean set-down, 
either. I always keep tolerably prepared for 
such surprises, now Fve got the bang of the 
master’s ways. Mathnrin, he did the honors, 
and they had aright good time of it, after all.” 

“Who is Mathnrin?” 

“Mathnrin? Don’t you know him? Well, 
he’s Mathnrin Wheatlelgh. I expect the 
master means for one of you to marry him, 
though I oughtn’t to have let that out^ may¬ 
be. He thinks the world of Mathurin, the 
master does. Bun, now, dears. There’s 
Catiline with the carriage, and you not half 
ready, all along of my gossipping. Do hurry, 
for the horses wont wait They are as mu^ 
like the master about that as two peas in a 
pod.” 

“Thisgrows better and better,” laughed 
Madge, as they tan up stairs. “ Shall we toss 
up for Mathmin? On second thoughts, 
though, m be generous and leave him to 
you, dear.” 

“I appreciate your spirit of self-sacrifice, 
but could not thinkof robbing you. Touare 
quite welcome to Mathnrin, for my part. Un¬ 
doubtedly he is a companion-piece to his 
friend SalathieL” 

“ That inay or may not be. Look at those 
horses, Lilias. They are starting and plung¬ 
ing like wild creatures. There! Off they go! 
Catiline has sprung upon the box, and we ate 
inglorionsly left behind.” 

“ Catiline will probably come back for trs 
if he escapes being wrecked.” 

They waited in readiness foran hour. Then 
Catiline came. The horses were white with 
foam, but did not seem much subdued by 
their mad race. 

“ I am almost afrtdd to get in,” said Lilias. 

“Nothing to fear, miss. You never heard 
of thed—1 going to wreck, did you? No 
more will these horses, I can warrant you,” 
repUed Catih'ne. 

Thus assured, Lilias followed Madge into 
the carriage. They went first to a dry goods 
store, and asked for dress silks. To their 
notions, gathered in a garret, where reduction 
had been the main rule in their arithmetic 
(the reduction of things needed to the com¬ 
pass of their narrow means), the prices seemed 
appalling. 

“ Have you nothing cheaper?” asked Lili¬ 
as, full of her purpose to save for Tret Biash- 
ington’s and her own future. 
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“Are you not Mr. Saunders’s ■Bards?* 
asked the shopkeeper. 

“Xes.” 

“ Then we have orders to show you none 
hut our best goods.” 

They had to take such things as were set 
before them accordingly—silks that would 
stand alone, and laces tare and costly. What 
they spent that day would have kept them a 
year in their garret. 

Lilias heg^ to question within herself 
how she "was to carry out the purpose of 
working and saving that she had avowed to 
Tret. The problem became a more perplex¬ 
ing one as the days went on. Once she hinted 
to ^ladge that they might be earning money 
for a rainy day, rather than sitting in idle¬ 
ness ; but Madge was too sharp-sighted to en¬ 
courage the plan. 

Knally this trouble gave place to a new 
one. Tret Brashington seemed to have for¬ 
gotten his betrothed. Lilias had received 
two letters from him. Then they ceased 
to come. At first she "wrote on trustfully 
and tenderly, and cotmed again tmd again 
her woman’s lesson of waiting. But at last 
she grew tired of this one-sided correspon¬ 
dence, and cehsed to write. 

No confidences passed tetween the sisters 
on this subject. Madge’s dislike of her broth¬ 
er-elect made that impossible. But in the 
paleface anddrooping maimer of Lilias,in her 
languor and indifference to everything except 
the coining and going of the postman, which 
always caused her a spasm of agitation, in 
her ready appropriation to herself of eveiy 
heart-broken wail which she read, Madge di¬ 
vined the secret of her sister’s suffering. Ay, 
and pitied her; hut as we pity a child that 
has been punished for its good. It was a 
thorny way, she knew, but better this than 
disappointment and heartache for a life¬ 
time. 

They saw little meantime of their guardian. 
If he had been a lonely man before their com¬ 
ing—as his letter stated—he was no less so 
now. He rarely breakfasted or dined vrith 
them, and supper he never ate. The money 
with which he kept them liberally supplied 
was usually sent by Mrs. Cannon, always 
with the injunction added tha t they were to 
buy themselves some finery with it. Once or 
twice when he met them richly dressed he 
expressed satisfaction at the change in their 
appearance, and once he told them that their 
coming had done him good. 

“ What docs he do, shut up all the time in 


his room?’ inquired Madge, who felt great 
curiosity about their guardian’s habits. 

“O, I expect he makes experiments and 
things,” replied Mta. Cannon. “He’s a 
chemist, and always studying into something. 
He has found out lots of: things, and given 
them away to people that have got rich out 
of them. He never seems to care about hiq 
discoveries after they are made, but he is 
always possessed to be finding oiit things.” 


HL 

MATHDHiy. 

Mbs. Caeibon came to the girls one day in 
a great fluster. 

“ The master has invited company to din¬ 
ner,” she said, breathlessly; “Mathurin and 
a lot more people. Tou’d better be fixing on 
your finest finery. That is what he said. 
There are pearls for Miss Eltonwell (he never 
will say Miss Beimett), and rubies for the 
Other One, in a secret drawer of yonr bureau. 
You’ll have to hunt for the spring. Fd stay 
to help you if I could, but Fve got my bands 
foil clean up to the shoulder-blades.” 

Saying this, she waddled off, and the girls 
were left to their own devices, 

“A secret drawer ? How romantic P’ cried 
Madge. 

“ What if it were to contain something un¬ 
expected—something terrible ?” articulated 
Lilias, 'with white lips. 

“ What if we were to be reasoimhle crea¬ 
tures for once in our lives, and do our best to 
gratify the master, as they call him here ? Do 
you get ready, Lilias, while I look for our 
jewels. I can dress twice as quickly as you.” 

With a sigh Lilias withdrew from the old 
red bureau before which they were standing 
to their dressing-room. Madge examined 
inteUigently the piece of fumituie before 
her, and decided where the hidden,drawer 
must be. Then, passing her hand over the 
surface—as if she had rubbed Aladdin’s lamp, 
and the thing sought had been its genius—a 
shallow till popped out before her. It con- 
tmued no gems, but something unexpected, 
as Lilias had su^ested. A picture of their 
mother, and a small vial half filled with a 
virulent-looking green powder. Likewise a 
fragment of paper containing the words, 
“ For love of Marcia Eltonwell, I swear eter¬ 
nal enmity to my cousin Silas Beimett.” 

Madge stood a moment confounded. 

“ I am glad Lilias did not find these,” she 
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thought, when: her bi^ had recovered Its 
power of action. “Hr. Gideon Sanudeis, I 
shaU have to ask TOn for an explanation of 
these things.” 

Thinking thns, &e'snapped tiie till hack 
into its place, and, having satisfied heraeliby 
examination of the enter Buxfaee, that there 
was room for another like it, son^t ontil 
that was likewise found. The pearls and 
rubies were here, rare enough to excite the 
admiiatlon of an empress. Hadge silentlj 
gave those designated for Lilias into her 
hand, and sikntly b^an her own task of 
dressing. But she did not put on the rubies 
she had found, norany article of dress given 
her by Hr. Saunders.. She had brought one 
black silk dress, wMch was quite presentable 
when she came here, and fbfg she wore. For 
ornaments she put on scarlet fuschias. The 
dress became her well^ but Lilias, in her 
sheeny hpis-l&zuU blne,'azi4 those peads of 
wonderful size and puri^, looked a very god¬ 
dess. hhe did not notice .Hadge’s costume 
until both had finished dressing. Then she 
said: 

“ "Why, hladgel You are not going down 
in that old thing ?” 

“ Be respectful, if you please, to what a 
little while ago was my best dress. Yes; I 
am going down in this. I promised to leave 
Hatburin to you, if you remember. There 
would probably be no chance of his noticing 
me, in any event. There certainly will be 
none now.” 

«How qneeryouare, 31adge! There, 3£r. 
Saunders is calling us. We shall have to go 
down.” 

Their guardian met them at the door and 
led them in. His face was as thin and blood¬ 
less as when tiiey knew hiTn first, but bis 
eyes bad a very animated expression. There 
was one other gentleman in the room. 

“ Please to remember,” whispered Hadge 
to their relative, ** that Lilias is SCss Bennett, 
not Eltonwell.” 

He dropped her hand, stopped and looked 
at her with a frown. His eyes took in her 
Costume, the plainly-made black silk, with 
flowers for ornaments, and his frown deep¬ 
ened. He seemed on the point of escaping 
from the room, but after passinga hand once 
or twice across his forehead, recovered his 
usual manner. 

“FIl not forget,” he said. Do you stand 
here, Miss Bennett and Miss Madge. I will 
bring my friend to you.” 

It was Mathurin Wheatleigh, as Madge 


had'alre^y guessed. He was a younger maa 
than she had expected ta se&^ot above thir¬ 
ty at the most. Sweetness and power yrete 
singularly blended iii Ms attractive i&ce. It 
wasnotaface to be described, bntoneto be 
remembered when once it had been seen. I 
t hink no oud who had known this gentle¬ 
man, tboti^ but slightly, could ever become 
qmte indiSerent to him afterward. 

His repose of manner, eyes, lips, the gentle 
motions of his white slender hands, the very 
poise of. his bead, were all magnetic. And 
lilias was very impressible. 

Madge looked on as these two talked 
gether. Lili a s was no longer languid nor ia- 
different. A fine delicate color warm^ ia 
her cheeks. She grew alert, vivacious, merry. 

“ Mathurin is better than Tret Erashingtoh 
—better and traier,” Madge thought, apj^v- 
ingly. “Whatever has been and whatever 
may be, lam glad that we came here. But 
not the less, Mr, Gideon Saunders, must 
there be an explanation betwixt you and me.” 

Thinkin g thus, she looked up suddenly, 
and found her guardian’s eyes regarding her 
with a steady appealing gaze. 

The room was half filled by this time. La¬ 
dies and gentlranen, in the usual variety one 
meets in good society, were gathered in knots, 
or walking, up and down. Mr. Saunders, 
'from the opposite end of the parlor, made his 
way through to where Madge was standing. 

“You called me?” he said. 

“Nor 

“Your eyes did. What is it? Why did 
you not dress yourself as I wished?” 

Because there are two secret drawers ia 
OQT bure^, and I opened the wrong one.” 

“ I see now. Fool that I was to foiget my¬ 
self so, I shall never be fit to trust mys elf. 
It is my bane-^my punishment.” 

He was pulling the fingers first of his right 
then of his left hand through its fellow in a. 
quick agitated way. His hands, like his face, 
were thin and bloodless. All his vigorous 
working of these members brongbt no color 
to the bruised skin. 

“You have great penetration, Madge,” h« 
said, after a time. “ What inference do you 
draw from the thing s you found ?*’ 

“None. I have purposely withheld myself 
from doing so until Ihave your explanation.” 

“Yet you would not wear my gifts?” 

"No, The heart for finery had somehow 
gone out of me. . But Lilias—she is radiant, 
is she not?” 

“ She is; and Mathurin is as much pleased 
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as I conld wish. He is better fhim Brashing- 
ton. Ton will not interfere ?” 

Certainly not in favor of Brashington. I 
have always distrusted him.” 

**It is what I should expect from your 
penetration. He is not fit to be trusted. But 
Mathurin is as true as gold. There are not 
many like him left to society now.” 

“He seems a true gentleman.” 

“He is; and young men uow-a-days are 
either Sir Oracles or harlequins. Mathurin 
is as little the one as the other. I am glad 
you like him. And for the explanation, it 
shall be to-night, as soon as these people are 
gone. You will find mein this room. Never 
fear.” 

At this moment dinner was announced. 
Madge was taken down by a heavy bald- 
headed gentleman—a good liver, evidently, 
and a man on easy terms with himself and 
the world. Mathurin escorted Lilias, and 
Mr. Saunders gave his arm to a Mrs. Lester, 
the wife of an ex-govemor. The dinner was 
served in state, yet, to Madge’s infinite re¬ 
lief, there was no formality, no restraint 
She had expected that it would all be very 
cumbersome. On the contrary, easy dis¬ 
course, raillery and laughter were tossed from 
guest to guest, like the balls in battledore. 
This was mostly due to Mathurin. He was a 
sort of social yeast-ball, with power to keep • 
all in a state of effervescence. Lilias, too; 
was a shining mark for admiration. Every 
one praised her beauty. Whatever she said 
gained respectful attention from all within 
hearing. It was a charmed gathering, of 
which she and Mathurin formed its nucleus. 

Madge saw all this, but without bitterness 
or envy. Her great love made the triumphs 
of Lilias her own. 

Gideon Saunders saw it, too, with evident 
delight; but an anxious glance at Madge now 
and then showed that he was not quite at ease. 

The third course was just on when a new 
guest arrived—Tret Brashington. Mathurin, 
who had been radiating convivial warmth 
and geniality, stiffened at once. Mr. Saun¬ 
ders knit his brows to a frown, but said, 
shortly, “How do you do, Brashington?” 

Then, forgetful, apparently, that the feast 
was 1 ot ended, he rose from the table. He 
was recalled by Madge’s convivial escort. 

“ See here, Saunders. Weave not going to 
let you off so. We have hardly taken the 
edge off our appetites yet. Sit down. Sit 
down. You are forgetting yourself agmn, 
you know.” 


“I believe lam. I beg your pardon,alL” 

He sat down as he spoke. Mathurin, who 
had followed him in rising, did likewise. 
Lilias looked like a fiuttered dove, startled 
and palpitating. She had barely nodded to 
Brashington when he came in. Tarious emo¬ 
tions were contending within her. It had 
been weeks since she heard from Tret. At 
first she had trusted in spite of neglect, but 
lately she had come to feel herself slighted 
and scorned. He might have come now to 
explain. If faithful himself, he might feel 
aggrieved by her acceptance of Mathurin’s 
attentions. Then she became aware all at 
once that she had found those attentions 
very agreeable, and blushed like an opening 
rose at the discovery. 

Mathurin had just bent his head to speak 
to her. It was only some courtesy of the ta¬ 
ble that he offered, but Brashington, seeing 
the act and the blush, put his own interpre¬ 
tation upon them. He cast volumes of re¬ 
proach at Lilias in a look, thus adding to her 
distress. 

Madge was upon thorns, dreading that all 
which had been gained was lost by this un¬ 
toward appearance. Brashington had mean¬ 
time been given a place at the table, and was 
eating his diimer with unabashed assurance. 

“I builded better than I knew,” he said, 
unctuously. “ I expected to see Mr. Saun¬ 
ders and the young ladies, but not a conviviai 
gatboring like this.” 

“ That is like buying ten acres of prairie, 
and having it turn out the site of a city,” ob¬ 
served Madge’s escort- 

“ Or, possibiy, like bargaining for a nice 
cosy homestead and getting a Gilmore Coli¬ 
seum,” chimed in the ex-governor’s wife. 

“ Or, more probably, like planning to steal 
a chicken and walking into the midst of a 
husking party,” said Madge, in a low voice 
to Mathurin. 

“The chicken shall be defended—never 
fear,” he replied, in a similar tone. 

When the ladies left the table, Mathurin, 
and Brashington, likewise, followed to the 
parlor. As if in obedience to the former 
gentleman’s will, a knot of ladies made a 
wall around himself and Lilias, impenetra¬ 
ble to the other. Madge stood upon the out¬ 
er verge of the wall, glancing defiance at 
Brashington. He had taken refuge in a con¬ 
versation with an exclamatory young lady, 
who, for her part in a joint stock company 
for discourse, was always ready to furnish an 
unlimited supply of interjections. 
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**'Who is this Brashington?” asked Hra, 
Lester, at Mathurin’s ri^L 

He was 2i&. Saxmders’s adopted son and 
stndent in chemistry.’^ 

O, I think I remember something about 
him. He put a powerful explosive Into one 
of the retorts .used by Hr. Saunders, did he 
not?** 

“Tes—^powerful enough to reduce a man 
to powder, if it had not been discovered. It 
was just a week after a will bad been made 
in Brashington’s favor.*’ 

“ There must be some mist^e,” spoke up 
Lilias, all the woman roused within her to 
the defence of her lover. “ The forgetfulness 
of Mr. Saunders is known to every one. He 
might have placed the explosive substance 
where it was found.” 

“Mr. Saunders never forgets in matters of 
that sort. Then, unfortunately for your de¬ 
fence, I chanced to be at work in a closet 
opening from the laboratory, unth a half-^ass 
door between. I r^ret to say that I saw the 
culprit at his nefarious work. If this does 
not satisfy you, look at him now. I think he 
must have divined what I am telling you. See 
if his condemnation is not writtw in his 
face,” 

Lilias looked and saw the face of a fiend. 
She turned quickly away from the revelation, 
and seemed groping for support. Hadge, 
who had som^ow made her way to the cen¬ 
tre, threw an arm promptly around her sister, 
and whispered: — - 

“ Be strong, dear. We will all help you to 
bear it” 

The weakness of the moment passed, and 
Lilias was strong. 

None but the sisters, and probably Hathu- 
rin, knew what drama was played to its bit¬ 
ter end in what had passed so quietly. 

Later in the evening Brashington found the 
chance he had sought of speaking to Lilias. 

“What am I to think of your conduct?” 
he asked. “ Why do you avoid me so ? And 
why have you answered none of my letters ?” 

“I have received no letters from you since 
the first week I was here.” 

“ I knew it. These i>eopIe have been keep¬ 
ing them from you. They have been telling 
lies about me to-night That Hathurin is my 
bitterest enemy.” 

“Why did you make him such by your 
wickedness? How dared you come here 
among people who knew all ?” 

“So you are ready to believe every lie 
tramped against me.” 


“ I believed nothing until I read your con¬ 
demnation in yonr face. You cannot look at 
me steadily now.” 

“ CJome, Lilias, my life. Tou love me too 
well to mean what you are saying. Hy soul 
appeals to yours—my love to your love. Mr. 
Saunders will not dare stand in our way. I 
have found a Boland for his Oliver, and Ha- 
thurin—I did not expect to fintj bim here, but 
I shall silence him somehow. Lilias, I have 
come to claim my bride—my other souL” 

“Yonr other soul should be akin to the 
soul within you. Do not think to move me 
by your sentimental appeals.” 

“ Is this the way you keep faith with me ?” 

“ Give me back yourself—^the man i be¬ 
lieved in, trusted in.” 

“ I thought a woman’s love was unchange¬ 
able,”. 

“ That must be when love is grounded upon 
respect. Good-by. I wish you well, but I 
desire never to see you again.” 

She left him with these words, and made 
her way to Madge. The interview had been 
very exhansting. Madge was strong. T.iliM 
wanted her to lean upon. 

“I should have heard to you in the first 
place, dear,” she whispered. “I will never 
trust to my impressions again, in. opposition 
to your clear good sense.” 

“Yet there may be something in impres¬ 
sions too. If we could only know how far to 
trust them, they might be a help to us some¬ 
times. But like most spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions, tliey know no law that is revealed to 
ns. So, dear, it is best to use our judgment 
in respect of them.” 

IV. 

THE SXPLANAXIOZr. 

When the company bad dispersed, Madge 
kissed Lilias “good-ni|^t” at the door of 
their room, and said, placidly: 

“I am going down for a talk with our 
guardian. It is at his request, dear. Don’t 
keep awake for me. You have b^ an ex¬ 
hausting evening, I know.” 

Mr. Saunders was waiting for her,. He 
came forward as she entered, pulling each 
hand alternately through its fellow with no 
gentle movement. 

“ So yon are in haste to bring me to ac¬ 
count ?” he said, with some anger. 

“No; but I did not wish to keep you 
waiting.” 

“Well, sit down here,” pulling an easy- 
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chair toward her, “ and tell me what it was 
that you found in the wrong drawer.” 

“ My mother’s picture, for one thing.” 

“Yes.” 

**And a phial half filled with a green poio 
sonous-looking powder.” 

“Ahr* 

“And a bit of paper, on which, for love of 
Marcia Eltonwell, you swore eternal enmity 
to her husband, Silas Bennett” 

“ Yes, I remember when it was written, 
and the powder I remember well. It is as 
poisonous as it looks, but X never murdered 
Silas Bennett Yet it is true that at one time 
I meant to. I prepared that powder, and 
carried it about me for weeks. The opportu¬ 
nity came at last. He was ill, and I went to 
watch with him. I mixed some of the drug 
and gave it to him. Then all in a moment 
the horrors of hell got hold of me. I felt 
that unless my deed could be undone, all my 
life would be one scorching agony. The an¬ 
tidote was in my laboratory. I ran as I never 
ran before to get it. K he had died, I must 
have gone mad or died with him. But I was 
in time, and he was saved. I told him when 
he grew better ^riiat I had done, and that, 
though I could not let him die by my hands, 
I hated him still. He was always a coward. 
I think it was because I frightened him so 
that he deserted his family. Your mother 
was not, for years before her death, a widow, 
as you believed, but a deserted wife. She 
knew of my enmity to her husbandj and 
would never take aid from me; but I always 
meant to befriend her children.” 

“ Do you mean,” asked Madge, trembling 
in every limb, “that my father is still alive?” 

“ He is not A fortnight ago he was. I 
heard of him in St Louis, and sent Mathurin 
to him. Me lie would not have seen, I fear. 
He was broken down, and poor, .mri sick. 
Ten days ago he died. Mathurin watched 
over him like a son until the last” 

“ Why was this duty withheld from me— 
from his children?” 

“ My dear, his associations and surround¬ 
ings were such as to make it unfit that you 
should go. But he died a penitent He wrote 
me a forgiving letter at the last, and said he 
was glad to leave his children in my care. He 
and Brashington had been boon companions 
at one time. I think it must have been when 
Tret first left me. He went to St Louis when 
Mathurin was there, and somdiow got at the 
story of my attempt upon your father’s life. 
He probably thought he might use the knowl- 


ed^ against me in case I objected tohismar* 
rying Lilias. I think It was from knowing 
something of my ihtentionB towards her and 
you that he first sought out the Bennett 
sisters.” 

“ I always wondered that he could be con¬ 
tent to win a portionless tiride. He probably 
hoped to get back some portion of the prop¬ 
erty his wickedness had forfeited.” 

“Yes. I should have given him a good 
part of it if he had turned out as I hoped. 
Since 1 am in the confessional, there is some¬ 
thing else that -should be told. I kept back 
Brashington’s letters to Lilias, at first from 
forgetfulness. Then when I noticed in what 
hand they were written, it seemed to me bet¬ 
ter that she should not have them. 1 thought 
it would be easier for her to bear to know his 
worthlessness when the time came, if she had 
learned to think of him as faithless to herself. 
Will you tell her this, and ask hernot to baifl 
me for it? I have had a forlorn life. Since 
riiat night with Silas Bennett, I have never 
been quite' myself. The strain of intense 
horror upon nerve and brain brought weak¬ 
ness in a point upon which I had formerly 
prided myself —the memory. It was worse at 
first than now, but I have never recovered 
from it fully, and I never shalL It is my 
punishment, and not undeserved. I shrink 
from asking if you can forgive me. Yet it is 
the one thing that can still bestow sweetness 
upon the dregs of a wasted life.” 

“ I can, and do. For what you sinne d you 
have amply atoned, I think. X am grateful 
that your care provided my father a worthy 
friend at the last, grateful that Lilias has 
been saved by youf rom a villain, and grateful 
for the home which you have giveu to us 
both.” 

“ Will Lilias be as forgiving as you are ?” 

“I hope to assure you to-morrow that she 
is.” 

“ You will make me almost a happy roan if 
yon can. Wit!i no other ties, of kindred, 1 
have set my heart upon gaining the good-wlU 
of Lilias and yourself. Sometimes I have 
eveu dreamed that you might learn to love 
me a little in time—as children love their 
uncles, or their grandfathers. I believe that 
Mathurin really does love me. If 1 could see 
him and Lilias imited—^but it is too soon to 
speak of tiiaL It is late, my dear, and yon 
need rest. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, dear uncle,” said Madge, 
taking his hand and raising it to her lips. 

She left him with a happy peaceful smile 
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£^e. Bi crossing the room, she 
heard him murmur softiy to himself: 

** She called me * dear uncle.* (Sod bless 
her for it. She call^ me * dear uncle.* ’* 

Lilias was still awake, but Madge refused 
to say a word to her that night—prudently 
considering that the excitement of the day 
had already been enoo^ for her imaginatlTe 
sister. 

The following morning brought a full ex¬ 
change of confidences between them. Then 
they went down together and boldly pushed 


their way to the laboratory, whither they 
had never dared to xentore b^ore. 

“ We have come to our best of uncles 
a good-morning loss,** said Lilias, brightly. 

A faint color wanned his face, and he 
beamed upon them a smile snch as the par¬ 
doned sinner may wear at the gates of para¬ 
dise. 

And Mathurin married Lilias, not hastily, 
hut after a year’s acquaintance. So the de¬ 
sire of the heart of Gideon Saunders was 
satisfied. 
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SHE WAS A WIDOW. 

BY K. P. DAELING. 


Yes, she was a very modest-appearing 
woman, and she had the sweetest smile 
and the most innocent-looking face I ever 
saw. She was. a small woman, too, and I 
always was fond of small women. Her eyes, 
my dear sir, were, black, but unlike some 
black eyes that you’ ve seen, there was noth¬ 
ing wicked about them. Thev were resru- 
lar lamb’s eyes, that is, in expression; and, 
as I said tp Grogstar, the first time I saw 
her, I* That woman is an angel. She can’t 
be anything else, with those eyes.” 

“You’re right,” cried Grogstar. “She 
is an angel, if there ever was one in this 
world.”. 

“What! do you know her?” 

“ WTiy, my dear fellow, I knew her when 
she was a little girl. She’s old Coogleshy’s 
dao^ter. Married Frog^am,poorfeliow.” 

“Why, poor fellow?” 

“ Dead, you know.” 

“ Is it possible that that young and deli¬ 
cate-looking creature is a widow?” 

“ It’s not only possible, but a fact,” said 
Grogst^. “However, she isn’t so very 
young. I believe she’s twenty-eight; and, 
let me see, you are—” 

“ Thirty.” 

“ Ah, yes. W’ell, now my dear Tynear, 
if you ever think of marrying, I don’t know 
of a woman that would suit you better thau 
Mrs. Frogsham for a wife. Let me intro¬ 
duce you.” 

“ ^ank you, I was just going to ask you 
U> present me to the lady.” 

And that was the way I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Mrs. Frogsham. 

We were all stopping at the hotel at 
Bocky I^ach. Major Grogstar had a room 
next to mine, and before 1 had been in the 
house three days, we were the . best of 
friends; and after be introduced me to my 


dear Delia, why, I thought more of him' 
than ever. 

I say my dear Delia. Yes, oar acquaint¬ 
ance ripened into love, and she confessed 
that I had won her affections; and her con¬ 
fession was made within three weeks of the 
day that Grogstar introduced me to 
lovely creature. 

“ *rwE8 on the evening of a day 
Which we in love bad dreamt away.” ^ 

as the poet says, that I made my proposal. 
We were sitting upon a high rock that over- 
hzzng the sea. I at Delia’sfeet, looking up 
into her beautiful eyes. She, looking ocean- 
ward, her lamblike countenance illuminat¬ 
ed by one of her childlike smiles. 

“ Delia,” • said I—and as usual'in such 
cases, I took her band—“Delia, you are 
the only woman that I ever loved-^he only 
woman that con make me supremely 
happy.” 

As usual in such cases, she did not with¬ 
draw her hand. 

“O, will yon, darling?” getting ready to 
press her to my bosom. 

“Cornelius,” she replied, in her sweet 
flntelike voice, “Cornelius, Tve been 
through with this be—before, therefore, I 
heg you’ll excuse me for any seeming lack 
of enthusiasm; but believe me, Cornelius, 
I love you, very, very dearly.” 

“ And may I call you mine?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

Then I took her in my arms, and she laid 
her beautiful head, with its shining coils of 
—did I tell you she had black hair? WeH 
she had, and as 1 was saying, she laid it, 
head and all, fight down upon my bosom^ 
and then pet up her lips for a kiss so natu¬ 
rally, and at the same time so arriessly, and 
with such an innocent childlike smile npon 
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her coante&aDce» that 1 could hardlj be^ 
lieye she was a widow. 

Alter escorting my belored back to the 
hotel that night, I rushed Into Grogstar’s 
roOm to tell blxn of my good fortune. 

I found him sitting by the open window, 
enjoying the seabreeze, and smoking in a 
calm and meditative manner. He wel¬ 
comed me with a cheerful smile, and mo¬ 
tioned me to take a seat. But I couldn’t 
Mt. I was altogether too full of joy to 
double up. 

“ My dearGrogstar,” cried I, dancing be¬ 
fore him as David danced before the tent, 

you behold the happiest man in the world. 
She is mine.” 

“ Ah, you refer, I suppose, to—to the 
widow?” 

, “ Yes, to my dear Delia. The young, the 
artless, the dove-eyed, the innocent and un¬ 
sophisticated creature who—by the way, 
drogstar, do you know I cannot think of 
her as being a widow I” 

“ But she is, Tynear. Yes, she is a wid¬ 
ow. In fMt, my dear fellow, 1 suppose 
that’s what makes her seem so artless. 
Widows often do. And so she has—” 

. “ She has-promis^ to be mine, Grogstar.” 

I thought there was a tear in my friend’s 
eye.t but it may have been caused, by the 
smoke from his pipe. He grasped my hand. 

“ Tynear,’’ smd he, with evident emotion, 
“ Tym^« I congratulate you. She is a 
j&weh She is one of a thousand. You are 
a lucky man to win such woman, but you 
don’>kuowit. You think you do, hut you 
don’t. You im^ine that you are happy, 
but you’ve no idea how happy you ought 
to be, under the circumstances. She is a 
most remturkable woman, Tynear, but 1 as¬ 
sure you that—that she is a widow.” 

Then Grpgsmr wiped his eyes and le- 
^sumed hispipe. 

; “lam glad^ my friend, that you approve 
of my choice, and I hope to see you at the 
wedding,”, said If 

“ I shall certainly come, my dear sir,” re¬ 
turned Grogstar. “I told Delia—Mrs. 
Frogsbam, X would say—that I should ex¬ 
pect an invitation to her next wedding, and 
she promised that I should have one. Is 
day ^pointed?” 

** Ko, but I shall not feel secure in my 
happiness until it is. O my dear Grogstar, 
excuse my emotions, but if you bad ever 
k>ved as I love, you—” 

“I’ve u^eii there,” he interrupted. “I 


know just what your feelings are. Give 
’em vent. That was all that saved me,” 

“ Whatl did you ever love a woman?” 

“ Yes, she was a woman,” wailed Grog¬ 
star, “ and—and she was a widow.” 

“Did she die?” 

“ I would be alone,” he murmured, lay¬ 
ing down his pipe. “ I feel it coming; ‘ a 
feeling of sadness and longing.* ” And as 
he turned his face toward the sea, I am 
sure I saw a tear glistening in the moon¬ 
light as it trickled down his nose. 

“ The sight of my happiness makes him 
sad when he thinks of his owh sorrows,” 
I said, as I quietly left the room. 

The next morning there were two arrivals 
at the Rocky Beach hotel. One was a Mr. 
Bluggs, and the other a Mr. Kogglestone, 
both of New York. 

“ When I appeared on the piazza, they 
were both talking with Grogstar. The lat¬ 
ter bade me good-morning as I passed. 

“Is that lie?” asked Bluggs, in. a sup¬ 
pressed voice. 

“Fortunate manl” exclaimed Noggle- 
stone, when Grogstar replied affirmatively. 

Did they refer to me? If so, then my 
friend must have told them that I was 
Delia’s accepted lover. Perhaps they bad 
seen ber, and perhaps they were both 
charmed with her beauty; and poor fellows I 
how they must have envied me I 

I was thinking of this, my bosom swell¬ 
ing with pride and joy, as I quietly smoked 
my morning cigar, when my beauteous 
Delia appeared at the door. Grogstar, 
Bluggs and Nogglestone raised their hats 
simultaneously. Delia bowed and smiled, 
O, so sweetly, and yet so modestly. Ah , 
she was so happy in my love that she could 
not look coldly upon any one. Then she 
came forward and took my arm, and we 
walked down toward the beach. 

“You know them, it seems, my dear?” 
1 questioned. 

“ What, Mr. Bluggs—Mr. Nogglestone, 
darling?” 

“Yes, sweet.” 

“ 0, they were old lovers of mine,” re¬ 
plied Delia, with that childlike smile. AnH 
then noticing that her answer did not seem 
to increase my happiness, she added, “ But 
that isn’t my fault, Cornelius. I wasn’t to 
blame for their loving me. I didn’t ask 
’em to. I never asked anybody to love me, 
and I don’t want anybody to love me but 
you, Cornelius, dear.’* 
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“But they can’t help it,” said I, “you 
are so boautifui and good* It’s a wonder 
to me that Grogstar never loved you.” 

O, he did,” cried Delia. “ He was my 
third lover.” 

“ Hal” I caught her in my arms, as we 
stood upon the sandy shore, and pressed 
her to my bosom. “ O Delia, it you love 
me, name the day—quick T’ I cried. 
“ ’ Twould break my heart to lose you; and 
here you are surrounded by three of your 
old lovers, who are undoubtedly waiting to 
snatch you from my arms at the first favor¬ 
able opportunity. Name the day, darling, 
and let it be soon. The suspense will be 
terrible until I can call you really and truly 
my own. Ah 1 now too well I know the 
cause of Grogstaris emotions, which he v^- 
ly tried to conceal, when I told him you 
had promised to be mine. Name the day I” 

“Will next Thursday do, Cornelius?” 
she asked, in her musical voice, while a 
modest blush sufifused her beautiful coun¬ 
tenance as she timidly raised her dovelike 
eyes to my face. 

“ Yes, Thursday will do. I think I <*an 
survive a week,” I answered. 

“We will be married, here, then, in my 
little parlor at the hotel,” 

“Yes.” 

“ And if you have no objections, I should 
like to have a few friends present.” 

“ Xhave already invited Grogstar,” said I. 

“ Yes, and I should like to have Mr. 
Bluggs and Hr. Noggiestone them.” 

“Do you think they will be able to bear 
it, my dear? Wont it be too much for 
their delicate organizations?” 

“ They will bear up for my sake,” said 
Delia. 

“ Then let them come,” Xanswered, turn¬ 
ing my eyes toward the hotel. Butimagine 
my surprise and ala^ to discover Bluggs, 
Noggiestone and Grogstar, all seated at the 
latter’s window, each man holding a laige 
telescope- in his hand, and each telescope 
being pointed directly at Mrs. Frogsham 
and myself. 

“ Delia,”—said I, as the cold perspiration 
broke out all around my nose—“ Delia, we 
are watched.” 

“ They always do just so,” she answered. 
“ They watched Mr. Frogsbam the same 
way. But they don’t mean any^ing wrong.” 

“O, they don’t, eh? Bat X wont trust 
’em, my dear. They may have formed a 
conspiracy to tear you from my arms. I 


don’t like the expression of Nogglestoue’s 
eyes, and there is a sinister curl to Bluggs’s 
nose. No, let us return to the hotel imme¬ 
diately, Until we are married I shall not 
feel secure. I shall hardly dare trust you 
out of my sight.” 

Dear reader, I cannot linger over the 
next few days—the last of my single life. 
They were too full of anxiety and vague 
terror that something awful was about to 
happen. I hardly dared leave Delia alone 
for a single moment, and I never retired to 
rest, until satisfied by the snoring of Bluggs, 
Noggiestone and Grogstar, as I listened at 
their doors, that they were wrapt in 
slumber. 

But Thursday came at last. Several of 
my friends from the city came down on the 
morning train, and with them the liev. Mr. 
Alderburg, who was to officiate at the wed¬ 
ding. Quite a number of Delia’s friends 
and relatives came also, so that there was 
a very pretty little company gathered in 
Mrs. Frogsham’s parlor, when the bride 
and bridegroom entered the room, and 
stood up before the clergyman to be joined 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. 

I speak of the bridegroom, yon will ob¬ 
serve, as if—well,as if he was another fellow* 
This is owing to the fact of my having ob¬ 
tained most of the parUculars of the—the 
—^performance from another person. As 
for myself, I was in a semi-unconscions 
state for the greater part of the day. Too 
much happiness, no matter in what form X 
take it, is sure to fly to my head; and that 
was .what was the matter with me on my 
wedding day. 

But 1 was conscious through it all, of the 
presence of Bluggs, Noggiestone and Grog¬ 
star. All through the ceremony, they kept 
their eyes fixed upon my face. I think 
they were in a sort of clairvoyant state, for 
they seemed to take all my feelings Ufwn 
them; and when Mr. Alderbuig pronounced 
Delia and me one, we four sighed in concert, 
and looked around ns with a smile, or, rath¬ 
er,/our smiles. 

Then came the congratulations, the kiss¬ 
ing, the wine, a short ’ ride to the railroad 
station, the tearful partings, and then, with 
my beautiful wife by my aide, the- train 
dashed on, bearing us away upon our wed¬ 
ding tour. 

X don’t know as I told the reader Hiat my 
wife had resided in liangholm previous to 
our marriage. She owned a fine house 
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thGTQj and thither we repaired to spend onr 
honeymoon. 

Arriying at the house in the evening, I 
was somewhat snrprised upon being ush¬ 
ered into the parlor by my wife, to find the 
room filled with children, who made a rush 
for Delia the moment she entered the 
room. 

“ Wiy, dear Cornelius,” cried that dear¬ 
est of women, looking up into my face with 
some confusion depicted upon her innocent- 
looking countenance, “I don’t know—I 
think 1 must have forgotten to tell you any¬ 
thing about my children/’ 

“ Tour children!” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ How—how many—have you—you got 
on hand?” Tasked in some bewilderment, 
looking around upon the sea of smiling 
childish faces. 

*‘Only twelve,” Delia answered,modestly. 

“Twelve!” 

“ Yes, four sets, Cornelius,” replied that 
paragon of women, putting up that little 
rosebud of a mouth for a kiss. 

I sank into a chair. “ Madam,” said I, 
“ you are doubtless aware that Tm fond of 
children; I dote on ’em, and I appreciate 
this little surprise you have given me.” 

“ O, I knew yon would.” 

“ Yes, I do. Are they all here ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

*^Ybu are sure that there are none lying 
round loose outside ?” 

“ Quite. There are just four sets, and 
they are all here.” 

“Sets? I don’t know as I understand 
yon. Please explain.” 

“Why,” she began, looking so modest 
and so charming, “ I mean sets of triplets.” 

Then she sat down upon my knee, and 
put her beautiful arms around my neck, 
while the iteeke grouped themselves into 
sets in their regular order and with hands 


behind them, stood staring at their new 
father. Then my wife continued thus: 

“I married my first husband in Indiana. 
He is the father of set Jfo 1.” 

“ Ah, indeed! And after he became a 
father, I suppose he died.” 

“Ho, he—he became discouraged and re¬ 
tired. He said that he had heard that there 
was luck in odd numbers, hut he wouldn’t 
believe it. So he left me, and I—I obtmned 
a divorce.” 

“ But Grogstar told me that Mr. Frog- 
sham was dead.” 

O, yes, he died. I was speaking of my 
first. His name was Nogglestone.” 

“ Nogglestone! the gentleman whom you 
invited to our weddmg ?” 

“ Yes, darling. My second was Mr. 
Bluggs, and he got discouraged, and-and 
retired.” 

“Did he become a—a father, too?" I 
inquired anxiously. 

“Yes, Cornelius; set No. 2 belongs to 
him. I married Mr. Grogstar next, and he 
is the father of set No. 3. 

“ And he became discouraged ?” 

“Yes, and then he retired. I obtained 
a divorce from Mr. Grogstar, and married 
Mr. Frogsham.” 

“ He was the father of set No. 4?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ And he got discouraged ?” 

"Yes, and died,” replied Delia, arising 
and standing before me in all her loveliness. 

For one moment I sat spellbound, gaz¬ 
ing first at the taelse and then at my beau- 
tifnl wife. Then I sts^ered to my feet. 

“ You are not discouraged, I hope, Cor¬ 
nelius?” said my wife, as she laidher little 
hand on my arm. 

“ O no, my dear. On the contrary. Pm 
quite encouraged. But I never could hear 
much bliss—and this is—well a—about four 
sets too mneh.” 
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THE TELLTALE EYE. 
BT A TBAYELLEB. 


Sons years ago, while living in Paris, I 
met with a French detectlve'who was board¬ 
ing for the while at the house at which I 
was Bojournlogi I confess I was drawn to 
the man from the first. He was a frank, 
open-hearted, careless Frenchman, whose 
only aim seemed to be to enjoy life. I had 
no Idea that he was a detective, but sup¬ 
posed .him to be simply a young .man of 
fortune. Together we attended the various 
places of amusement, and I soon found my 
friendship for Eugene Laiomie was cordial¬ 
ly reciprocated. 

He was a tall, splendidly-formed man, 
with a good-looking careless face, black 
hair and whiskers, A close observer would 
have noticed self-reliance and determina¬ 
tion in every feature, aud the calm clear 
eyes told of more than ordinary courage. 
He was quiet and unobtrusive in bis man¬ 
ners, and was decidedly a favorite with all 
in the house. 

One morning as Laromle and 1 were sit¬ 
ting at breakfast, an old gentleman who 
bad been boarding there for some time (be 
was there before my arrival] came in and 
seated himself opposite us. Laromle 
glanced at him carelessly, but I noticed a 
quiet smile in the comer of his mouth as 
ha did so. 1 noticed, also that Laromle 
was longer over bis breakfast than usual, 
and rose only when the old gentleman did. 
My surprise was soon ended, however; for 
as the old gentleman turned to leave the 
dining-room, X,aromie approached him, and 


laying bis hand on his shoulder, said, 
quietly: 

“ Monsieur Du Far, you are my prisoner.” 

The old man turned deadly pale, and 
glanced around hurriedly, as if to secure 
some means of escape. But Laramie’s 
grasp on his shoulder tightened, and he 
continued, coolly: 

“ Monsieur Du Far, I arrest you in th# 
name of the state, for forgery and counter¬ 
feiting.” 

” Who are you?” faltered the old man. 

“Eugene Laromie, one of the secret 
police of Paris, better known to you as 
Henri Gaubin.” 

The old man said not a word, but suf¬ 
fered Laromie to lead him away. I fol¬ 
lowed in the most complete astonishment. 
Arriving at the street entrance, we fouhd^ 
cabriolet waiting for some one. Ijaromle, 
after telling me that he would see me again 
during the day and explain the matter, en¬ 
tered the vehicle with hi# prisoner, and 
drove off. 

I was positively bewildered by what I had 
seen and beard. Laromie a detective I 1 
could scarcely credit it. I felt not a little 
uneasy, too. I had been expressing my 
opinions with regard to the government and 
condition of affairs, to him without reserve, 
and many of them were not very compli¬ 
mentary to the “powers that be.” i could 
not help fearing that his duty as a govern¬ 
ment official might require him to get me 
into trouble ; aud I was somewhat impa-. 
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^eat:ta . lilm md bav« .»D, explaoatipn 
«{ arbqle maUer. dill. not.meet bim 
again Until late, in tbe.afteruoon. , . . i ; 

.“Weil, raonami,’’ eaid hei as he entered 
my room, wbere 1 sat. smoking, “ have you 
recovered/rpm your surprise? .9a, bal I 
don’t know which was more amusing, this 
morning, your astonishment or that of old 
Pu Far, The rascal was completely caught, 
and 1 do myself the credit to believe it has 
been One o! the neatest aSaits yet per¬ 
formed in Paris.’’ 

“ liSromie,’’ said 1, as I pointed to a chair, 
which he took, “lam afraid I have been 
very imprudent since I hare known you.’’ 

“ What do you mean ?’’ 

“ Kot. knowing your real character,’’ I 
answered, “l have been perfectly unre¬ 
served in the expression of my opinions 
with regard to your government, and mat¬ 
ters in general here.’’ 

“Tou fear, then, that 1 may have played 
the spy on you, and reported your sayings 
to the head of the Bureau of Police ?’’ he 
said, baatily, while bis face hushed. pain¬ 
fully. 

“ Exactly,’’ I replied. 

Be rose abruptly from bis seat and went 
towards the door; but in a moment be came 
back, laughing. 

^Knowing your opinions of our system 
here,’’ he said, good-naturedly, “I don’t 
blame you for the suspicion, especially 
after what you witnessed this momiug. 
But, believe me, mon ami, it la no part of 
my duty to saciifice my honor; and being 
on such intimate terms with you, I should 
have warned you, bad 1 thought it neces¬ 
sary for you to be cautious., But I am will¬ 
ing for you to hold your opinious, so long 
as you do not interfere with matters here. 
You have wronged me greatly, but I forgive 
you,’’ 

1 at once oSetei Um my band, and apol¬ 
ogized lor my susfllclons. - He laughed 
good-naturedly, and assured me that 1 was 
forgiven. Yhen we sealed the forgiveness 
with a cigar and a bottle of claret. 

“Now,” said I, “I want you to tell me 
something of your^zpeiieuce ^ a detec¬ 
tive; for, from what I have seen of you to¬ 
day, 1 think you must be au uiicommouly 
clever leilow. Suppose you-give me-the 
history of the case you have just com¬ 
pleted.” 

“They say at headquarters,” said; Imro- 
mie, << that 1 do my work well, and i believe 


the coippllmeqt ip npt..undeserved.; uX-glye 
tgreat care.to my.misesiiand am ueually.em- 
ployed in those which are considered 

cult. But Inshsad.of telling ypti of the case 
that happened, this morniug, suppose you 
.let-me relate, what .1 consider ; my most 

famous exploit.!^ 

“ By ail means. I want to .know, also, 
vvby you became, a . detective. Tell mu 
anything you like, , ! sball.be a willing 
listener,” 

"1 think I must here been born for my 
profession,” said Earomie, brushing, the 
ashes off his cigar; “ for in my childhood I 
was always finding out other . persons’ 
secrets. My companiohs could hide noth¬ 
ing from me, and it seemed to me that 
events had only to happen for me to know 
them. Many that 1 did upt seek to learn 
forced thenuelyes under my very eyes, and 
frequently to my great aunoyauce. As 1 
grew up, this talent, fur so 1 consider ft, 
increased. .When I came of age, 1 foimd 
myself in possession of an ample fortune 
which was left me by my late father. 
There was no necessity for me to adopt any 
profession, or eutet pny hruteii of huaiuets, 
for my support was already guaranteed; 
but, in order to give my taleuls room, for 
legitimate use, 1 determined to enter the 
secret service of the goverumeot. The 
chief of the secret police was a friend, and 
1 sought him, and asked admission into his 
force. At first, he advised me strongly 
against the course 1 wished to pursue, giving 
me many reasons which it is useless to men¬ 
tion here, Some of them were good, otben 
of no eoiisequeuce; but none of them suffi¬ 
cient to alter my determination. 1 pressed 
my .appUcaiion.wiih so much, earnestueas 
that the chief qt last conseuted to take me 
on trial for six mouths. At first, he gave 
me only trivial cases; but Isoou satisfied 
him that 1 was capable of better things 
than these, and he gave me more respoosl- 
hie duties. I succeeded so well in every- 
ibiug, that iu less than three.months 1 was 
promoted to a position of great uust and 
importance. 1 have now been,.in the ser¬ 
vice nine years, and during that time have 
ntsde myself valuable .to the., goverumeut; 
and it has become customary,, wheuever a 
case requires, unusual taleiits, to eutiustft 
to .rue i aud X ,<f 9 ,Ppt remember but one fri- 
stauce in which f, have,fafied to givesad** 
. faction., ; . -j 

. “ Bavmg-told you .this,, .mon; aoif, simply 
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in compliance vith yonr leqneat, I wUl 
now. relate wbat I consider my greatest 
exptoft. 

“ AboutlUteea months ago I was snm- 
moned by the chief, and informed that a 
mnrder bad been committed in the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Antoine, attended by an uncom¬ 
mon amount of mystery. Be wished me 
to visit the spot immediately, and take 
chaige of the case, which promised to be 
an interesting one. I at once repaired to 
the house. I found it in charge of the au¬ 
thorities, who bad refused to aliow any¬ 
thing to be disturbed until I bad visited 
the place. 1 was told that the murder bad 
been committed on the previous night 
The victim was an old woman who bad 
amassed a considerable sum of money, 
which she aiways hept hidden in her cham¬ 
ber. It was generally known in the neigh¬ 
borhood that she was very miserly, and 
kept her money by her, being unwilling to 
trust it out of her sight Her body was 
lying on the floor of the chamber, and the 
room bad evidently been plundered by the 
murderer. The woman’s throat was cut 
through to the spinal column, and though 
she lay in an immense puddle of blood, 
there were no stains on her drees, and no 
blood marks on the floor of the room. This 
was singular, and at once convinced me 
that the deed was done by a practised hand. 
The murderer bad evidently held the 
woman in one position with one band, 
while he cut her throat with the other with 
one powerful sweep of the knife. There 
was no other clue to the assassin. It was 
of importance to know that the murderer 
was not a novice, and, from the manner in 
which the deed was done, I inclined to the 
opinion that he was not a Parisian, tor the 
method had never been practised in the 
city before. 

*' I relumed to the Bureau aud informed 
the chief of the result of my observations, 
at ilie same time telling him that I had 
very little hope of succeeding, the clues to 
the mystery being so obscure. Neverthe¬ 
less, I promised to do my best to unravel it. 
In about three weeks I was sent to ex¬ 
amine into another murder. The victim 
this time was the mistress of e boarding' 
house, aud was a widow somewhat ad- 
vauced iu years. Her chamber bad been 
entered and robbed, and her throat had 
been cut to the bone, in precisely the same 
manner as in the other case. She, too, lay 


on the floor, Wbitering in a pool of blood, 
but nowhere else was a drop of the blood 
visible, on her person, the floor, or the 
furniture. Evidently the same man bad 
committed both murders. The only differ¬ 
ence in the circumstances of the second 
affair was that I found on the Boor near 
the body a pocket-handkerchief folded into 
a threeH:omered shape, aud showing marks 
of having bees knotted at the ends. 

" The thing perplexed me greatly, and I 
felt quite hopeless .of dispelling the mys¬ 
tery which surrounded it. Tbe pocket- 
handkerchief was of no use to me, as it 
had belonged to the deceased. Neverthe¬ 
less, I took it with me, hoping that it 
might be of use some day. I was very anx¬ 
ious to trace tbe assassin, lor I began to 
see that he was commencing an organized 
system of murder; aud besides this, I felt 
that my reputation was at stake. 

“ While pondering over the matter—and 
it was rarely oat of my thoughts—one of 
my friends, who is a photographer, com¬ 
municated to me some intelligence that he 
bad gained from his reading and studies. 
He had seen it stated that tbe last impres¬ 
sion made upon the eye of a dying person 
would be retained there for a certain time 
after death. That being tbe case, be 
thought it possible to obtain a photogra^lc 
likeness of that impression, and was very 
anxious to try the experiment. Tbe mat¬ 
ter interested me at once, and I readily 
promised to give him an opportunity to 
test it in the next murder case that came 
within my observation. I saw plainly that 
the discovery, if successful, would be of 
immense Jmportauce in tracing murderers, 
and I had a vague hope that it would en¬ 
able me to find tbe man I was seeking, as 
I was confident that ho would repeat his 
performance before long. A month passed 
away, and then a third murder occurred. 
This victim was, like the second, the keeper 
of a boarding-house, and was killed ioi her 
money. She, too, lay weltering in a pool 
of blood, with her throat cut to the bone, 
while, as in the other cases, the wound 
had been inflicted so a^to cause no splash¬ 
ing of blood. The handkerchief lay near 
the corpse, as In the second case, but 
seemed to have, belonged to the assassin 
this time, instead of being the property of 
his victim. 

“ I at once despatched a messenger to 
my friend the photographer, who soon ar- 
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::TiTedi briof{iDg ;witli Urn iostnunents of 
great power .and delicac;, which he‘had 
procured In anticipation of .thli event. 
The eyes of the murdered woman were 
wide open, and we had no difficulty in ’ flx- 
. ing her face in a proper position. The day 
being clear and bright, an excellent nega¬ 
tive was taken, and when the impression 
was transferred to the paper, wefonndlt 
the profile of a man’s face. The npper 
portion was obscure, but the lower part, 
from the nose down, was perfect. The 
features were those of an Italian. This 
confirmed my supposition that a foreigner 
had committed the murders. Only the 
lower part of the face being produced, I 
was somewhat perplexed. It was too bad 
to be so near the end I sought, and yet to 
be baffled by an imperfect picture. 1 was 
sorry that only the profile was the last 
thing seen by the dead woman. Had it 
been the full face,' I might have bad more 
to encourage me. Then again, there is 
something common: to all Italians in the 
lower part oi the face, and what resembles 
one might with reason be said to resCmble 
another in this respect. However, my 
friend and I were deUghted with the result 
of onr experiment. It was a novelty then; 
uuow it is a common thing. We decided to 
say nothing about it until we had made 
other trialsy.nnless we found it necessary 
. for the development of the case 1 was en¬ 
gaged upon: I provided myself with a copy 
of the photograph we had taken,' and de¬ 
termined to subject every Italian Imet to 
a rigid inspection. On the whole, the 
matter was progressing favorably, and al¬ 
though the difficulties In my way were for¬ 
midable, I could nut help feeling encour¬ 
aged by the events ^of the day^ and I re¬ 
sumed my task with new vigor. 

“ I at onbe busied myself with searching 
for my man among all the Italians that I 
met. I frequented the places mostly pat- 
roulzed by them—the' boulevards, the 
cafes, the theatre and the opera: Every 
Italian I met, even down to the organ- 
grinders, I subjected to a rigid schltlny, 
and once or twice came near’ getting into 
quarrels with persons who resented my 
conduct as impertinence. At least , two 
months passed away in this fruitless search, 
and, .in spite of the advantages which I 
possessed, I began to despair.: 

' "At' iastj: the government' having occa¬ 
sion to Send me to Switzerland'on a secret 


mission,: I found myself in one'of the small 
.towns of that country. tHavingtransaeted 
. my business, t set : out on my return. . In 
I. the.compartment in which I was placed 
-'were four persons; One was an Old lady, 
..another a young one, the third a priest, 
and the fourth a man whose features I 
could not see, as bis bat was drawn down 
over them. I knew at.once, from the man’s 
manner, that he was trying to avoid being 
recognized, and 1 determined to watch 
him. 

"After we had gotten fairly nnderway^and 
had left the tovm some twenty miles behind 
ns, the man raised bis bat, and 'I could 
scarcely repress a screamOf delight. 
There sat the very counterpart of the pic¬ 
ture I bad in my pocket. 1 was confident 
of it .from the first, but I .knew that it 
, would never do to alarm him at first, and 
I did not wish to arrest him until I was 
sure of fastening the .charge upon him. 
Every feature coincided exactly with those 
of the photograph. Although I feltcertoln 
of this, I quietly lookout the.picture, and 
. compared it with theface before me.- - The 
examination satisfied me. 

" It was necessary to proceed cautiously. 
As soon as I had . entirsiy recovered my 
self-control, I caUght the fellow’s eye. 

‘“Uonsleur Is Swlssf I.said, inquir¬ 
ingly. • ‘ . 

" IKo,’ be replied, with an unmistakably 
Italian accent, ‘ not Swiss.’ 

"‘ Itallanff laald.. 

“ ‘ Tes.’ ' 

» • Monsieur is going to Paris r - 

. i“Tes, Areyou^ ‘ ' 

" ‘ Ko. I shall leave the cars at Dijon. 
Has monsieur ever visltediParlsf’ ’ 

. <> • Yesi frequently; I was-there several 
months ago.’ 

“ ’Ah, then you heard of -the terrible 
mtirders that took place in the city during 

your visit?’: . 

“.The man started slightly, and. looked 
at me searcbingly: I couldscaroely repress 
a smile, but- >1 - kept my: countenance mo¬ 
tionless. : ' 

“.‘Whatmurders?’'be asked,hurriedly. 
“I narrated' the Incldents-of the tbree 
murders with apparent carelessness, bat all 
the while.Watched him oalniIyi.:.He..was 
nervous, and, ae you Americans say, ‘ fld- 
getty.’ 'i EverytblngitbnS' far Confirmed mjr 
stupidons. I was confident that I had my 
man, :bat> I determined to. try blmA little 
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'{urtber. Since tbe but murder I had car¬ 
ried with me, I together with i the photo¬ 
graph, tbe handkerchief that I had found 
near tbe body of the third victim, and 
which I supposed > had beiooged to the as¬ 
sassin. Now I drew it out quietiy, and, 
while pretending to use it* displayed it in 
such a way that the man could not help 
noticing it. As his,eyes rested upon it bis 
face grew perfectly livid. He glanced at 
me with a look of terror, but then by a 
powerful effort regained his self-control, 
and turned to look out of the window. In 
a few minutes he turned to me again. 

** * Monsieur,* said he, * that is a singular 
handkerchief you have. Will you let me 
see itf’ 

“ 1 banded it to him, and he gazed at it 
searchingly. I saw his lips close rigidly. 
After a searching examination be handed 
it back to me. 

“ ‘ There is a singular history connected 
with that handkerchief,’ said I. ‘The 
last of the victims of whom 1 have told 
you was a distant connection of mine, and 
1 was the first one to discover the murder. 
1 saw this handkerchief lying on the floor 
near the body. It was folded into a three- 
cornered shape, and had the appearance of 
having been knotted. 1 supposed it had 
been used in tbe assassination} but as it 
was not Injured, and as I took a fancy to 
it, I took possession of it before the officials 
came. Do you know 1 have always had 
an impression that the murderer was, beg¬ 
ging your pardon, an Italian!” 

“An Italian?’ cried the man, suddenly, 
showing signs of great excitement. ‘ Why 
do you think so ?* ' 

“ ‘ From the manner in which the throat 
was cut. 1 have heard that your country¬ 
men are deucedly clever with the knife in 
matters of this sort. But it’s an ugly, un¬ 
pleasant subject. Suppose we drop it?’ 

“‘Willingly,’said the Italian. 

“ With that our conversation ceased. 
During the remainder of the ride, as I sat 
silent, with my hat drawn over my eyes, 
feigning sleep, I watched the Italian 
closely. He never took his eyes oS from 
me, and I noticed that he glared at me 
with a look that was not Indicative of a 
very warm friendship. As tbe train entered 
the town of Dijon, I quietly prepared my 
revolver (with which 1 am always provided 
when on duty) for use. 

“ ‘ By the way,’ said I, taking the photo- 


: graph from my coat pocket, ‘ 1 forgot to tell 
you of a new discovery which was made in 
connection with the last murder of which 
we baveispoken. ' It has - bedn found that 
the eye of a dead person retains for a ce> 
tain time tbe last impression made upon it. 
This being made known to us, we deter¬ 
mined to try it with tbe hope of discover¬ 
ing the murderer of my relative. We pro¬ 
cured an artist, who made an excellent 
photograph Of the eye of tbe murdered wo¬ 
man. To our delight the features of tbe 
assassin were revealed distinctly. Here is 
the picture, if you would like to see it.’ 

“ The train stopped at the depot, and 
the guard appeared at the door as I handed 
the photograph to the mau. He glanced 
at it for a moment, and then with a yell 
sprang to his feet, and moved, towards the 
door. I had anticipated him, and as he 
turned he saw me standing at the door, 
covering him with my revolver. 

“ ‘ One step more, and I will fire,’ I said. 

‘ In tbe name of the law, I arrest you upon 
three distinct charges of murder.’ 

“ In a few minutes I had him bandcufied, 
I did not get out at Dijon, but' kept on to 
Paris with my prisoner. On the way he 
confessed everything; and indeed, on 
searching him, I found a memorandum 
book with a calendar. Opposite the date 
of each murder there was a black cross, 
and other dates had a slight mark, with 
the names of women, and the words, ‘ with¬ 
out husbands.’ These, be told me, were 
murders wbicb-be meant to hare commit¬ 
ted. I also found in a private pocket of 
his cost a large, pointed, sharp double- 
edged knife in a paper sheath. The pic¬ 
ture which 1 had shown him bad completely 
cowed him, and bad induced him to con¬ 
fess everything to me. 

“ Well, he was tried, convicted and be¬ 
headed, and I was complimented by the 
chief for the way in which I bad conducted 
tbe case. I really do think it was done 
handsomely, if you will allow me to say so.’’ 

I thanked Laromie for his story, and we 
talked for a long time about criminal af¬ 
fairs in France. He promised, now that I 
knew his true character, to take me with 
him in some of his rounds, and show me 
the wonders and mysteries of Paris. I 
frequently availed myself of this, kind 
offer, and some of these days, when I have 
leisure, may be tempted to relate, my expe¬ 
rience for the benefit of my readers.,- 
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THE THREE FORTUNES. 
BY MABT HELEN BOODSY. 


Thbee young girls sat together at the 
close of a summer day, each one occupied 
for the moment with her “own sweet 
thoughts.** Sitting thus, with idle hands 
and silent lips—albeit the silence was 
something quite unusual for two pairs of 
the latter, at least—I will describe |them. 
Very unlike each other they were, yet all 
the firmest of friends. 

First, and tallest, and oldest, was Ada 
Honckton, a slender blonde, whose deli¬ 
cate cheek wore a soft flush like the heart 
of a blush rose; not regularly beautiful, 
and perhaps a trifle too cool, seemingly, 
there was yet a charm in her deep blue 
eyes and soft voice that few could entirely 
resist. Her rather thin clear-cut lips were 
vividly scarlet, and whether they wore a 
sweet smile, or curled with ridicule, the 
expression was equally noticeable. Her 
hair, of the real yellow hue, was arranged 
in the height of fashion, with a mass of 
soft waves above her forehead. As she sat 
in a low easy-chair, with her long shapely 
hands crossed in her lap, she was evidently 
dreaming a daydream, for a pleased smile 
dimpled her cheeks, and a lovely light 
softened her bright eyes. Although her 
early years were spent in the midst of lux¬ 
ury, she was at this time an orphan, with¬ 
out fortune, and a governess in a wealthy 
family who had known her in prosperity,* 
and with whom she was treated aa an 
equal more than as a dependant. 

The second member of the trio, Minna 
Chester, was a gay bewitching little bnz- 
nette, with hair of the proverbial “ raven’s 
wing,** and eyes decidedly black, which 
could flash in anger or sparkle with mirth. 
Her features were perfect, her form was 
very small, and her ways were birdlike for 
their quickness. She sat by the window, 
tapping the sill with her plump taper Au¬ 
gers, and watching the flight of a hum¬ 
ming-bird among the flowers in the garden 
below. Evidently she was not of the 
thoughtful order, and would not remain 
quiet and silent long. 

At another window, with one fair cheek 
resting in a pink-palmed hand, sat the third 
and youngest of the party* Marian Warner 


united in her face some characteristics of 
both blonde and brunette, for her long curl¬ 
ing hair was of the lightest golden brown, 
while her large eyes were dark as those of 
famous Italian beauties, and, with their 
almost equally dark lashes and brows, 
formed a striking contrast to her pure pale 
complexion and light hair. Unlike her 
companions, no rosy flush mantled on hefl 
cheek, and her face was colorless except 
for the scarlet of her full beautiful lips; 
yet it was not the pallor of ill health, and 
in hours of excitement she could boast a 
bloom as bright as it was rare. The loose 
sleeves of her dress, of some thin black 
texture, falling back, revealed round white 
arms, and her hands were in keeping with 
the rest of her dainty personelle. Jewels 
flashed on her fingers, throat and wrists, 
but a single half-opened rose nestled among 
her bright curls, and its companion was 
tacked into her belt. Marian Warner was 
twenty-one; a beauty and an heiress; 
deeply loved by some few friends, regarded 
with indifference by many (aside frem her 
suitors), and something of a puzzle to all 
with whom she associated. Extremely re¬ 
served except with the “chosen few,** 
Marian might have been considered un¬ 
feeling and emotionless, had not her elo¬ 
quent countenance, often betrayed the in¬ 
terest and animation she did not choose to 
express in words. But no one could look 
into those wonderful dark eyes, changing 
with every feellug, now sparkling with 
mirth, now glowing with earnest thought, 
or softening to tenderness, without realiz¬ 
ing that her nature was both deep and pas¬ 
sionate. She could not conceal the sensi¬ 
tive quiver of her lips, or the rich color, 
that would often rise to her cheeks, and 
light up her glorious eyes till her beauty 
seemed almost too great for reality. Such 
was the girl who sat looking out upon the 
cloudless summer sky, while she sang the 
words of an old song half unconscionsly* 
Suddenly she changed the tune and words, 
and sang in her rich fall tones: 

There is a fCtore I O, thank God 1 
or life this is so small a part. 
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dost to dost beneath the god, 

But there, uji there, ’Ue heart to heart I’’ 

**l)o yon belteve it?*’ she asked, all her 
dreaminess gone, taming to her two 
friends, of whom Minna, as might have 
been expected, was the first to answer. 

“ Believe what ? How you do burst in 
upon one’s meditations I” returned the 
liveiy giri. 

Ada merely looked the same question. 

“ The idea o£ ‘ Lorena’ that I just sang, 
that if we are separated on earth we shall 
meet and know each other in heaven. I’d 
give a great deal to know that it is true.” 

“ Why, I never thought,” replied Minna, 
wonderingly. “ None of my friends ever 
died—at least no very dear ones—and so I 
suppose I haven’t cared much— 

“I don’t believe it,” said Ada, in her 
decided way. “It seems to me that wa 
shall be all alike, one just as dear as an¬ 
other, in heaven. We shall be so perfect 
that we shall be above earthly affections.” 

“Could we ever be above loving and 
being loved, I wonder?” said Marian, 
thoughtfully. “ When I am the best I am 
the most affectionate, and I can’t imagine 
myself not caring for those few whom I do 
really love. No, Ada, I shall not agree 
with you, and will take the idea of the 
song in full faith. It is a beautiful and 
comforting thought.” 

"What a solemn discussion 1” cried 
Minna. “ You are trying to pry into the 
fnture too much. Why don’t you confine 
yourselves to this world, and ask to have 
your fortunes told ? Don’t look as though 
I am the most irreverent child inexistence, 
Ada, and I’ll gratify you with a peep into 
futurity, if you only have faith enough to 
believe in it.” 

“What do yon mean?” asked Ada, in 
some astonishment, accustomed as she was 
to Minna’s freaks! 

“ Just what I say. I will tell our for¬ 
tunes." And she took up a small book 
that lay on the table. It was a little an¬ 
nual devoted to flowers and their language. 
Each page contained the name of a flower, 
its language, and a stanza or stanzas de¬ 
scriptive of it. “Now give’me a sheet of 
paper—or I’ll help myself,” taking it from 
Marian’s writing-desk. 

Seating herself, Minna commenced to 
make flgures on the white surface, from 
one to the {entire number of pages that 


the book contained. Then taming it over, 
so that only the blank side was .visible, she 
explained: 

“Now, you see, you are to take a pin 
and prick without looking, and the number 
you get will direct to a corresponding page 
and sentiment, from which you can judge 
what your character or fortune will be. 
You try first, Ada.” And she extended 
the paper to her more dignified friend.' 

“What a funny girl you are, Minna I” 
said Ada. “I don’t believe in telling for¬ 
tunes, but for once I’ll gratify you.” 
And she laughingly pierced the paper. 
On turning it over the number of the page 
proved to be the one devoted to the dahlia, 
signifying “ elegance and dignity.” 

“ Just the one for ypu, ma cherie," said, 
Minna, as she read the lines: 

“ It is worth much in this dnll world ot striib 
And foolish vanity, to meet a heart 
Serene and beantlful like thine I 
- Thy form hath elegance that indicates 
The beautiful rcflnement of thy thoughts; 

And there is dignity in thy Arm step. 

That speaks a sonl superior to the thrall 
or petty vanity and lowborn pride.’’ 

“Nothing bould be better. Now, 
Marian.” 

Marian indolently took tbe paper held 
out to her, and pricking it, handed it back 
to Minna, who cried out: 

“ O you naughty girl 1 couldn’t you find 
a better one than that? Thirty-five—‘A 
heart left to desolation.’ How pathetic 1” 
And in a melo-dramatic tone she read: 

“ The long lone Fntnre I It bath no gay dream. 

For naught can make it beantlful but thee; 
Hopepisntsno garlands by life’s shadowy stream. 

Nor are there blossoms oh life's frosbhned tree. 
And Fame, she may bring wreaths; 1 heed them 
not; 

By all tbe world 1 pray to be forgot.” 

Marian’s lip curled as she replied: 

“ If 1 were not so very heart-whole, it 
might touch me.” And yet her eyes grew 
sad, as though she felt a presentiment that 
such a wail might come from her lips 
some day. 

“ Now for my own humble self, hoping 
somebody is dying to get me, and this will, 
be an expression of his romantic attach¬ 
ment. I don’t see why I shouldn’t be 
gratified with a little sentiment, as well as 
you two angelic creatures.” 

Ada looked at Minna’s number—the 
flower was “ Com,” its language “Blches,”' 
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*' If thoQ’lt be minet bright gems shall deck 
Thy snowy arms and breast. 

And pearls shall cluster ronnd thy neck, 

And on thy forehead rest.” 

“0,liow delightful!” exclaimed Minna. 
“I shouldn’t have the least objection to 
all these beautiful possessions. Don’t bo 
envious, girls,” she added, graciously, 
“I shall remember you In my prosperity, 
you may be sure.” 

” Thanks,” returned Ada, with mock 
humility. “Wo appreciate your kindness, 
I assure you, and look forward with impa¬ 
tience to the reflected glory that will be 
ours ns friends of yours. You will per¬ 
haps then appreciate my ‘elegance and 
dignity,’ and together we’ll try to bind up 
Marian’s broken heart. Poor Marian T* 
she laughed, turning to the object of her 
commiseration, “how melancholy she 
looks already I” 

Marian’s eyes flashed with more feeling 
than the subject seemed to demand, and 
she began, without speaking, to write rap¬ 
idly on a scrap of a paper. Silence reigned 
for a moment, and then Marian, with 
flushed cheeks, said, “ Here is my answer: 

*'AwBy with your omen., their voice is untme, 
And why shoald one always be forced to be bine ? 
Here is life’s glowiiiK chalice pressed close to my 
lip. 

And in trembling and dread most I constantly alp ? 
No I my heart shall net yield to a fate ao unkind 
While the rosea of Friendship for roe are en¬ 
twined.”. 

The astonishment that at first rendered 
her two listeners speechless, broke forth in 
exclamations. It was not wholly that 
Marian had answered in rhyme, when they 
were unaware that she iiad ever written in 
verse, but they both felt that there was an 
undercurrent of deep feeling apparently 
uncalled for by so trivial a subject. 

“Marian! Marian! you never told us 
you could write poetry!” they both cried 
in a breath. “You witclil you can do 
anything.” 

“I never dignified it by the name of 
poetry,” smiled Marian, her composure and 
cheerfulness at once restored, as she tore 
the small MS. into bits which she scattered 
down from the window. “Come, girls, 
what do you say to a ride down to the 
lake? It is just cool enough to be pleas¬ 
ant, and Bess can be brought around in a 
few minutes.” 

“Ah, delightful!” exclaimed Minna, 


clapping her hands, while the less demon¬ 
strative Ada smiled her pleasure at the 
proposition. “And let us visit the garden 
while we are waiting.” 

Accordingly the three descended to the 
garden, which was bright with all tlie 
blooms of summer, and the sound of their 
happy young voices and soft laugliter float¬ 
ed on the air, reaching tiie ear of a stran¬ 
ger who was leisurely riding past the 
grounds. He glanced with a languid sort 
of curiosity in the direction of the voices, 
and saw wbathe mentally characterized as 
the Three Graces. Minna, in her careless 
glee, had caught her thin dress in the 
thorns of a large rosebush,-and in comic 
dismay called to her companions to come 
to the rescue. So she stood with, rosy 
cheeks and laughing eyes, wliile Marian 
and Ada hastened up the path, arm in 
arm, unaware of the spectator, whose ad¬ 
miring glance grew brighter as it rested 
on Marian. 

There is a singular power in the gaze of 
the human eye, and Marian, unconscious 
of an observer, yet involuntarily raised her 
eyes, to meet so intent a look that her own 
lids drooped quickly In momentary confu¬ 
sion. When she looked up again she only 
saw the figure of the traveller receding In 
the distance. 

“Why, what is the matter, Marian?” 
asked Minna, in an injured tone. “Very 
kind of you, I am sure, to stand there and 
leave me to the mercy of this merciless 
thornbush. See, my poor dress will be 
likely to be tom in a hundred pieces. I 
was chasing the loveliest great butterfly 
you ever saw, and didn’t mind where be 
led me, the deceitful creature 1” 

But Marian was by this time busily en¬ 
gaged in disentangling Minna from her 
thorny neighbor, with a heightened color 
and trembling fingers. Just as the two 
girls bad succeeded in releasing Minna, un¬ 
injured in dress or person, the carriage 
was driven to the door, and soon the three 
young ladies were enjoying ail the pleas¬ 
ure of a ride throngh scenes of country 
beauty. 

The air was soft, the sky was IMr, 

And summer smiled so sweetly there 
That eartli seemed really paradise 
To youthful hearts and youthful eyes. 

The squirrel apraug along the wall, 

They heard the merry blackbird’s call— 

A bobolink bad many a trill,' 

To show Ms operatlo skill. 
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They heard the mormnr of a stream, 

And saw Its tippling earfhea gleam 
Where ennheams changed it into gold— 

Those glorioas alchemists of old 1 
The wiid flowers biossomed (air and iVee, 

Bnt loTellest were flowers three, 

That, strange to say, coaid speak and smile. 
And practise many a pretty wile. 

One was a lily, tall and fair. 

And one a rich carnation glowed; 

Bnt where in all the earth or air 
Were charms like Marian's beafowed ? 

Her lips were like two rosebuds full. 

Her eyes were wells of starry light, 

And on her cheeks might ihnoy cnll 
The rosea red, the rosea white. 

Twos not the form whose perfect graoA 
Made " motion only harmony i” 

Wwas not the sweetly witching face 
With featnres very fair to see: 

Her soil low voice in sweetness rang, 

A pleasnre to the listening ear. 

As if the silvery accents sang 
Of love most sweet, and hope most dear. 

The ride was delightful, so ail the girls 
averred, as they came slowly home in the 
soft summer twilight, hlarian was to drive 
her two visitors to their homes', which were 
situated farther on, and so they drove past 
her own door, and Ada and Minna were 
each deposited safely at their respective 
abodes, with the usual amount of girlish 
leavC'taklng, which was viewed with me* 
fnl visage hy Minna’s tall dark-eyed broth¬ 
er, who looked as if he would willingly 
have appropriated some of it to himself, as 
the dewy lips of Minna and Marian met 
affectionately. Declining all invitations to 
enter the house, and accept of an escort 
home later in the evening, Marian drove 
away at a brisk pace, while handsome Dick 
Chester leaned carelessly against the open 
gate, and watched her out of sight. 

It was not every one who would. have 
treated Mr. Bichard Chester with as much 
careless coolness as he received at Marian 
'Warner’s bands, and not from any one else 
would he have borne it so patiently. But 
“Queen Marian,’’ as he often called her to 
himself, had reigned over his heart for a 
long time, and he knew it. Perhaps she 
knew it, too; the probabilities are that she 
did, bnt if so, she was not an over-gracious 
monarch, being decidedly chary of heV 
smiles. Yet Dick was not without hope, 
for if she was somewhat cool to him, she 
was frigid to his rivals, of whom there were 
many, cangbt by the glitter of the lady’s 
wealth, by her singular beauty, and by the 
•weetoessof character which showed itself. 


spite of repression, in a thousand uncon¬ 
scious ways. 

Therefore, as he slowly sauntered up the 
walk to the veranda that Juno eve, he 
stroked his silken brown mustachios with 
as composed an air as usual, and was as 
ready as ever to amuse himself at Minna’s 
expense, in a superlatively good-humored 
way, which rendered him all the more pro¬ 
voking. It was so easy to rufide pretty 
Minna’s temper, that he found it an irre¬ 
sistible temptation, like most brothers. 

“ So, Minna,’’ said he, as he went up the 
steps, to find his sister seated on the ve¬ 
randa, with a pet kitten in her lap, “ you 
have been separated from your darling 
Pinknose all day long I How could you 
endure it? Did Marian have a Pinknose 
with which to console your aching heart 
during the long hours of separation ?’’ 

“ O,’’ returned Minna, with a defiant 
curl of the lip, “ don’t you trouble yourself, 
sir. 'We had more important subjects to 
think of than kittens 1’’ 

“01 ah I Keally? Is it possible that 
you ventured to decide in so short a time 
whether to wear your hair in high bfaids 
or low curls? Bash girll beware of the 
impetuosity of youth 1’’ 

“Kow, Dick, you are trying to provoke 
me, but you can’t, you know,’’ retoi^d 
Minna, with a suspicions sparkle in her 
bright eyes, nevertheless, for she always 
resented her brother’s favorite insinuation 
that she never thought of anything deeper 
than fashion. “I can see that you are 
dying to find out how we spent the day, 
but I shall not tell you. One thing I’ll say, 
Pve found out something about Marian 
Warner that I'never suspected before, and 
you couldn’t guess what it is if you were to 
guess all night.’’ 

Minna was quick-sighted enough to un¬ 
derstand that anything In reference to 
Marian roused Dick’s interest, veil that in- 
terest.as he might beneath assumed Indif¬ 
ference ; and now, sure of having dealt a 
telling shot, she rose, as if to go into the 
house, gently placing the kitten on the 
veranda floor. But this did not accord 
with Mr. D(ck Chester’s wishes, and he 
cangbt up the unoffending kitten with so 
rude a touch that a plaintive mew made 
Minna rush to the rescue. 

“You unfeeling creature I Give him 
backtomeP’ 

“ O, Fiitoose is well enough,’’ aeremUy 
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returned Dick, holding the unfortunate 
pet, that evidently thought its last days 
had come, dangling in the air, just beyond 
Minna’s reach. “ See what an expressive 
countenance he has, and I’m sure his voice 
Is improving. He’ll he equal to giving us 
a serenade soon.” 

“Serenade 1 he’ll die; you’ll choke him 
to death. Now, dear Dick, put him down, 
there’s a good boy, and I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing nice—about Marian, too.” 

" O, just as you choose,” said Dick, 
coolly, tossing the kitten toward her. “ I 
don’t want Pinknose any more—he isn’t 
amusing—not half so amusing as you are, 
Minna,” he added, half caressingly, half 
teasingly, as he twisted one of her curls the 
wrong way. 

“ Thank you for the compliment. I am 
surprised that your lordship should esteem 
me higher than a cat,” said Minna, in high 
disdain; but meeting Dick’s comically be¬ 
seeching look as be said, “ There, Minna, 
I’ll never attempt to flatter you again,” 
she burst into a merry laugh, in which he 
joined. 

Then followed an animated account of 
the manner in which she had spent the 
day, including her ‘‘fortune-telling;” and 
she related with empreaaement how Marian 
had answered her “ fortune ” In verse. 

‘‘Now, did you ever once suppose that 
Marian could write poetry, Dick?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Dick, who bore the disclo¬ 
sure with provoking calmness, “ I should 
have thought she could it she tried.” 

‘‘ 0, It’s all very well for you to pretend 
that, but I tell you that she felt what she 
wrote, and it’s my opinion that Marian 
Warner has bad some love affair, cold as 
she always seems to be In that respect. 
Ton know she was a year in Europe, and 
who knows but she lost her heart there to 
some fascinating foreigner? O, don’t I 
wish she would tell me all about it 1” 

‘‘I dare say,” said Dick, sarcastically; 
“and If your supposition were true, you 
might wish so till you were gray, for Mar¬ 
ian isn’t one of those girls who tell all they 
know, and a great deal more.” 

“Well, we’ll see,” ejaculated Minna, 
rising to go into the house, conscious that 
she had said something to tease Dick, and 
half glad, half sorry. 

Dick consoled himself for his sister's 
^sence with a cigar, though it did not 
have a very soothing effect, to judge from 


his clouded face; and as he at last rose and 
stood looking down the walk, a moment be¬ 
fore going in, he muttered to himself, “ I 
wonder if Min Is right 1” 

Ada Monckton sat long by her window, 
overlooking a rose-laden garden, that night, 
and her thoughts were not pleasant ones, 
to judge from the frown that occasionally 
knit her fair brows, and the stern pressure 
of her lips, as if she would repress some too 
vehement exclamation. The moonlight, 
shining down upon her face, gave it a 
ghoytly whiteness; and in those fiery eyes 
and passion-convulsed features one would 
hardly have recognized the calm and stately 
girl who never did an outre thing, and who 
was supposed to have no very passionate 
feelings. One sentence alone escaped her 
lips as she turned from the outside loveli¬ 
ness. It was this: 

“And he thinks only of heri" 

Marian Warner dreamed strange dreams 
that night, of ice-capped mountains tower¬ 
ing to the sky, of mountain torrents and 
Alpine precipices, varied by rare views of 
Boman palaces and the sunlit bay of Na¬ 
ples. She saw herself standing on the 
brink of a precipice, dizzy, and ready to 
fall, when a strong arm drew her away, 
and she sank back unconscious, to awake 
with a stranger’s face bending over her, 
and to find herself supported by the same 
strong arm that had been her salvation. 
A mellow voice said, in accents of emotion: 

“ Grace a Dieu! je n’etaispaa trap tard." 

She awoke with that voice still ringing 
in her cars, and saw tho morning sunshine 
peering through the closed blinds, smelled 
the perfume of roses on the air, and beard 
the jubilant songs of birds. Involuntarily 
she rubbed her eyes, as if to convince her¬ 
self that she had been dreaming, and as 
the memory of her vision returned, a smile 
like veritable suij^sbine lit up her face, to 
be succeeded by an expression of sadness 
and doubt. 

The summer months passed away with 
their train of incidents, and I cannot bet¬ 
ter tell those which had an influence on 
the fortunes of Ada, Marian and Minna 
than by quoting from Ada’s journal, kept 
with her usual exactness. The first entry 
to be given is dated a week from the day 
whose events have already been described. 

June 24.—^Went to the picnic yesterday 
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at Iiosdon Orove with the family. The 
day waa delightfal, jaat warm enough, and 
the party large. Maflan waa there, look¬ 
ing aa bewitching aa naual, and egnally, aa 
nanal, aurronnded by her masculine ad- 
mirera. Richard Cheater aeemed to be the 
favorite, if auch a name can be given to 
one who ia merely the recipient of ordinary 
civility. To the othera ahe did not trouble 
heraelf to attend beyond the rcqulrementa 
of common politeneaa. “Dick,” oa ahe 
calls him, is evidently her slave. What ia 
that girl’s charm? I know ahe is beauti¬ 
ful, but so are others, and ahe is rather 
grave than gay. Sometimes 1 think her 
coldness and hauteur only make her more 
captivating in the eyes of men, hut still it 
would not be so with another. hUnna says 
she is a witch. 

By the way, Hlnna was there, and came 
up to mo leaning on the arm of a fine- 
looking gentleman, whom she Introduced 
as Mr. Standlah, of New York; and I heard 
from others that be is a millionaire. He 
seemed quite smitten with little Min’s 
bright saucy ways, and monopolized her 
all be could. 

As for me, what matters it? Anil not a 
poor governess, only admitted to society 
through the good-nature of my friends? 
Tet once Ada Monckton’s smile was es¬ 
teemed aa highly as that of many another. 
I was not happy yesterday—why should I 
be? But no one knew it except myself, 
for my face does not often betray me. 1 
was not slighted—O no I even the govern¬ 
ess has her admirers, and young Harry 
' Reynolds was only too happy to devote 
himself to me. When we happened to ho 
alone a few minutes, I had all I could do 
to keep him from proposing on the spot. 
Bahl what do I want of a boy like that? 
Tet he is convenient sometimes, and it 
pleases mo mightily to see his purse-proud 
mother and sisters wince at his open pref¬ 
erence and attention. It is as good as a 
play to see their frantic endeavors to keep 
him away from me, when at one glance of 
mine he is at my side. However, if they 
did but know it, they are safe, for 1 do not 
want the poor little fellow.- Yet 1 do be¬ 
lieve ha loves me truly, and there are few 
that do. Why can’t I return.bis liking, 
and not be reaching out for what another 
scorns to take ? Shame on you, Ada 
Moncktonl ■ - ’ • 

JuktSO .—^Have spent the day with Mar¬ 


ian. She is going to give a party next 
week, and of course 1 am Invited to go and 
witness her triumphs. If she were not so 
kind, I’m afraid I should bate her. She 
stabbed me unconsciously to-day. “ Be 
sure to dress and look your prettiest,” said 
she, “ for Dick Chester will be there, and, 
do you know, I have set my heart on mak¬ 
ing yon like him and he you P, You are 
well suited to each other every way. Now 
don’tsmile that incredulous smile of yours, 
Ada, for you have only to thoroughly know 
Dick to be conscious of bis worth.” 

“Humph 1” said I, “begging your-par¬ 
don, I think Mr. Richard Chester would 
prefer making his own choice, and so 
would L If I am not very much mistaken, 
he has long ago selected his divinity.” 

“No,” said she, earnestly; “he may 
think be has, but it is only fancy.” 

“ O wise among women 1” said I, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ how marvellously well you read a 
young man’s heart. Can you read your 
own with the same wonderful skill? You 
may think that your own heart is free, but 
it is all fancy.” 

To my surprise, she blushed deeply, and 
turned away to hide her momentary em¬ 
barrassment. She is a singular girl, and 1 
cannot fathom her motives; for if she loves 
Chester herself, why does she not ^accept 
him? And, stranger still, why does she 
suggest him to me ? Here is a mystery, 
and to its development 1 devote myself, 
fori consider that I have quite a genius 
for discovery. 

.Aupust 8.—Marian’s party was quite a 
brilliant affair. All the beauty and fash¬ 
ion, etc., etc.,, were there from miles 
around, but the beautiful young hostess 
was undisputably the reigning star, and 
really, viewing her with an uqprejudieed 
eye, 1 could not wonder that masculine 
hearts were not proof against her many 
charms. An unwonted color tinged her 
cheeks, her great dark eyes shone with a 
splendor I have rarely seen rivalled, and 
the pensive air habitual to her now and 
then gave place to an archness which 
was perfectly bewitching. Her dress was 
in her usual exquisite taste, of pure filmy 
white, with clusters of Alplue violets for 
ornament. She has a wonderful fondness 
for those fiowers. 

Richard Chester came and stood by my 
side, and we exchanged a few common- 
placM; but his eyes followed Marian with 
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A world of adniiriDg lov© in them* I trust 
that my smile was all the sweeter for the 
bitterness in my heart as I said: 

“ Our friend Marian Is very hewitohing 
to-night.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply vouchsafed, with 
another glance at his divinity, who stood 
the centre of an animated group. 

“ It might seem strange to an nninitiated 
observer,” I continued, led by an unac¬ 
countable impulse, “ that our fair Marian 
has not long before this given her hand to 
some one of her admirers; but Marian does 
no£ show her heart, except to a veiy few.” 

“ You speak enigmas,” he returned, with 
an uneasy smile. ” What explanation can 
there be, except that she is as yet ‘heart- 
whole and fancy free 

“O, I meant nothing,” I replied; “I 
only alluded to the rumor that Marian lost 
her heart while she was abroad, and, after 
all, I dare say it was only a flying bit of 
gossip without the least foundation* 1 
ought not to have mentioned it, and should 
not if 1 had not supposed it had reached 
your ears. I meant no harm, and only 
thought it an easy explanation of Marian’s 
general coldness and Indifference.” 

“ As you say,” he returned, gravely, “ it 
would be a satisfactory explanation, if true. 
You need not regret having mentioned it, 
for I shall not repeat it.” 

At this moment Harry Beynolds came up 
to claim my baud for the next dance, and 
Bichard Chester was soon talking gayly 
with a lively girl from the South who Is 
visiiitig the Homers. 

The night was very warm, and I felt tired 
and strait; so after a while I dismissed 
Harry and strolled into the conservatory 
alone. Near the entrance was a great mir¬ 
ror which reflected the beautiful scene and 
repeated the loveliness of the place. 1 
stood for a moment looking steadily at my 
own reflection, and savr a tall and graceful 
flgure enveloped in azure drapery, and sur¬ 
mounted by a face which seemed to me— 
and I am not vain—at least attractive. But 
the eyes were scornful; the mouth was 
hard and drawn. “ This,” I said to myself 
bitterly, “ is proud Ada Monckton, who has 
condescended to love where she is not 
loved, who has given her heart to a man 
who does not even see it as it lies at his 
feet, but nnconscioosly treads upon it, un¬ 
mindful of Us anguish r’ 

1 clenched my hands whUe my own 


eyes returned to me my self-contempt. 
Just then, as if to reprove me for my flerce 
feelings, a soft white arm was thrown 
caressingly over my shoulders—a radiant 
young face appeared close to mine—and a 
sweet soft voice said laughingly in my ear 
—‘‘What, Ada, dear, are you grown so 
vain that you stand entranced by your own 
lovely image? I shall call youNarcissa. 
But I never did see you look as well as you 
do to-night, and I want you to give us your 
presence, you naughty girl I Mr. Bichard 
Chester Is standing, looking on with the 
most dissatisfied countenance, and I am 
persuaded that it Is because you have not 
treated him well;” and Marian shook her 
head at me reprovingly. 

Her caresses stung me. 

‘‘ Never speak of Kichard, Chester to me 
again 1” I exclaimed, with an outburst of 
passion that must have seemed strange, as 
I turned abruptly and rejoined the com¬ 
pany. 

During the rest of my stay I was gayer 
than usual, and smiled so brightly upon 
Harry that the foolish fellow was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. What if he 
does snSer by-and-by, do I not suffer, too ? 

Minna was bright and pretty as ever, and 
evidently had a devoted admirer in the 
millionaire Mr. Staudish, and both parties 
seemed equaily pleased. At last I gladly 
said good-night to Marian and her cha¬ 
perone aunt Mrs. Gilverstone. So passed 
the party, but 1 am no less determined than 
before to fathom Marian’s mystery, for 
mystery I am convinced there is. 

Sept- 30.—The days since 1 last wrote in 
these pages have passed as days usually 
pass in the country, and my pupils have 
been neither more nor less troublesome 
than customary. I saw Marian yesterday, 
and she told me that she and her aunt and 
the Chesters will all go to town some time 
next month. As we are all going soon we 
shall meet ^ them there, as usual, for the 
winter gayeties, in which 1 shall not, of 
coarse, engage much, being not an heiress, 
bnt a governess. Still, some few crumbs 
will probably fall to my share through the 
good-nature of those who do not forget that 
I was once a rich man’s daughter. 

Oct. 10.—^The din of the city is around 
me again. My two little charges, Bose and 
Florence, have gone to the theatre with 
Mrs. Cumberly, so. my time is my own. 
Minna Chester has jnst lef t ms to digest the 
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scraps of fasbionable gossip she regaled me 
with. Karian Is in the.city, she says, and 
she declares that her brother Dick Is grow¬ 
ing utterly unlike himself^ and pretty Min¬ 
na shook her head with a comical attempt 
at melancholy, as she told of his moodiness 
and singularity. She says she once thought 
he cared for Marian, but that he now 
avoids her, and, indeed, all society, and 
raiis at womankind generaliy. Minna her¬ 
self is fairly brimming over with animation 
and high spirits, and showed me, with a 
very becoming blush and sparkle, a great 
diamond on her first finger—the engage¬ 
ment ring from Mr. Standish. She says 
she is happy, and that her betrothed is a 
model of devotedness and generosity. 

Among other items Minna toid me that 
there is great interest in fashionable circles 
in regard to a certain French count who is 
rich, handsome and single. Consequently, 
there la quite a flutter of excitement among 
managing -mammas and marriE^eable 
daughters, regarding the advent into Ameri¬ 
can society of Monsieur le Compte De 
Longuecllle, who is so evidently, in vulgar 
parlance, a “great catch.” I have been 
amused by all this sprightly talk of Minna’s, 
though there remains the old pang which 
it humbles me to feel. Bicbard Chester 
grows misanthropic because Marian Warner 
is beyond his reach. Is there, then, no 
other woman in the world but one? Fool 
that 1 am to ask the question, when my own 
heart sets me so bad an example I But I 
have struggled and do struggle against it, 
and 1 have for my one sweet morsel of con¬ 
solation—“No one knows 1”—and to a 
proud spirit like mine that is much. 1 have 
fought with my own worst impulses; I 
have called to mind Marian’s goodness, her 
unfailing kindness, her generous friend¬ 
ship which has outlived poverty and obscur¬ 
ity; and 1 have exorcised the fierce spirit 
of envy and jealousy that once wrung my 
heart. I have learned in the conflict that 
the pangs of unrequited love ore easier to 
bear than the painful tumult of an angry 
and revengeful spirit. Ijet life wear what 
aspect it may for me, I will endeavor to 
keep my soul sqnspeur et sans reproehe. I 
hear the gay voices of Florence and Bose, 
and will write no more to-day. 

Woe. 2.—-Marian came in a few iqinntes 
this morning to ask ma Jo drive with her. 
My time not being especially occupied, I , 
assented, as Mrs. Cumteriy bad taken her, 


two little girls out in her own carriage.. 
The spirited greys sprang forward at a pace 
which exhilarated me. The day has been 
unusually warm and beautiful, even for an 
Indian summer day, and Central Park was 
gay with an ever-moving throng. 

We avoided the most crowded avenues, 
and rolled along in the luxurious carriage, 
enjoying the scene to the utmost. We 
often saw mutual acquaintances, and as 
often Marian bowed to some one 1 did not 
know. Among the latter class I noticed a 
slender dark-eyed man of perhaps thirty, 
who had an unmistakably foreign air, and 
whose bow had more grace in it than is. 
generally attained to by our own country¬ 
men. I noticed his look of deferential ad¬ 
miration and the rising color on Marian’s, 
cheeks, and inquired: . 

“ Who is that foreign-looking gentleman, 
Marian?” 

“That is Count De Longueville,” she re-, 
plied, “ the chief society lion at present. 
What do you think of him ?” 

“ I cannot say with so brief a glance at 
him. I think, however, that be is an ad-; 
mirer of my friend Marian,” I returned, 
laughingly. 

“Did you have a chance to notice his. 
eyes?” she asked, without paying any at-, 
tention to my last suggestion. “ It seems, 
to me that they have a singular power, and. 
when he fixes them on me, I feel as 1, 
should think a bird might feel when a snake, 
is charming it. And yet I have only met 
him a few times. When I do meet him his, 
attention is more noticed by me than by' 
any one else, I believe, on account of that 
indescribable feeling. Ada,” she said with, 
a little shiver, “do you believe that one. 
person’s will can ever be allowed to conquer 
another’s if such control is . straggled 
against?” 

“ My dear Marian P’ I exclaimed, in thor¬ 
ough astonishment, for she spoke with* 
vehemence os unusual as it was impressive, 
“what strange ideas I and from ydn, who- 
are so cool and calm generally P’ 

“ I know it,” she returned, with a faint 
smile; “ yon cannot understand it any more 
than any one else would, but I preferred to 
speak of it to you, rather than any other 
of my friends. Minna is too flighty, and. 
Aunt Gilverstone too practical. It dls^- 
tresses me,” she added, looking at me with. 
an,expression of real affright in her.large,, 
dark eyep. “It, may seem foolish, utterly.; 
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irrational, to yon, but that man’s eyes seem 
to liaunt me, and I dread to go into society 
for tear I shall meet him. It makes no 
difference whether he is talking to me or 
stands at the furthest end of the room, I 
seem to do everything as if in a spell, and 
at times it seems as if ho aclualiy commands 
me to approach him, and in spite of myself 
I make some excuse and go toward him. 
Judge how mortifying tliis is to me, when 
those around me may say that I try to at¬ 
tract his attention. As 1 said before, I 
have not met him many times when obliged 
to converse, witii him, hut ho seems to bo 
everywhere present, and as you see, I could 
not ride out this morning, even, without 
encountering him. Ue frequents all places 
of public amusement or private entertain¬ 
ment, being so much stmght after on ac¬ 
count of ills title and wealth, and what 
they call his handsome person; and Aunt 
Gilverstone is already surprised by my reluc¬ 
tance to go to places which were once my 
delight. I can’t tell her the real reason, 
for she would consider me crazy, and she 
has even gone so far as to tell me that sho 
should he glad to see mo a countess; to 
Whicli I retorted with so much temper that 
she subsided in tears behind her handker¬ 
chief, while I begged her pardon and com¬ 
manded her never to mention the subject 
to me again, all in the same breath. I was 
very near another ebullition when she 
said: 

“ ‘ Well, of course you will do as you 
plc.ase, Marian, but I'm sure you don’t seem 
to acoid llio count when you are in his 
societyhut I stilled my anger, and left the 
room. The worst of it was, Ad.a, that what 
sho said was apparently true, though much 
agaiinst my will. I am all the time afraid 
that this strange influence may go still fur¬ 
ther, and tliat I may commit myself yet 
more unmistakably. IV’hat enn 1 do ?” 

1 sat speechless during tills strange con¬ 
fession, and as 1 noted Marian’s earnest¬ 
ness, I could notdoiiblher entire sincerity; 
but 1 tlionglii that her imagination had run 
away willi tier reason, so 1 answered: 

ft is very singular that youshould have 
such an impression. If the count wishes 
to win your preference, why iloesn’t ho 
openly show it, instead of exercising this 
power of his, whicli makes me tliink of 
storie.s I have read about mesmerists ? Are 
you sure you do nut fancy things different 
from what they ore? It does not seem 


credible that any gentle/nan would use such 
power, if he had it, to annoy a lady.” 

“As for my fancy, Ada,” said she, ear¬ 
nestly, “ I assure you that I do not Imagine 
anything, for I should never have thought 
of such a thing if I had not been compelled 
to do so by my feelings; and the count 
knows, if he understands me, that any at¬ 
tentions of his beyond mere conventionali¬ 
ties would ho quickly rejected, it I should 
have my own will. It is true no gentleman 
would exercise such a hateful power, and 
If he were a king I- would say the same. I 
see you do not know what to say or think, 
but I am determined to resist always, I 
have thought my will tolerably strong, and 
when you are by my side I feel as if I 
could repel anything, and I am sure my 
confidence is safe with you.” 

“Certainly,” I replied, “and you must 
not he influenced too much by all this. If 
the count is a second Mesmer, he will never 
he allowed to gaiu undue control over you 
BO long as you are bravo and strong, believe 
me.” 

This seemed to encourage her somewhat, 
and during the rest of the drive she con¬ 
versed cheerfully on different subjects. 
Since I came home Jhave found it impos¬ 
sible to banish thoughts of this fancy of 
Marian’s—^for I can call it nothing else— 
from my mind. If it were any other girl I 
should wonder less, but Marian—so calm, 
so self-possessed, so little a novice in socie¬ 
ty! The whole idea seems so absurd that 
I am fearful almost for her sanity, 

Dec. 6.—Mrs. Cumberly held a reception 
last evening, and insisted upon my going 
into the drawing-room, os she said there 
wof.id he some people there whom it would 
interest me to sec; so I found a quiet cor¬ 
ner and ensconced myseif therein to see 
rather than to be seen. Marian was among 
the earliest arrivals, and came in witli a 
bright smile, and in unusually high spirits, I 
thought. Not long after Count De Loiigue- 
villc was ushered in, and my interest in 
the scene and actors began to deepen, fori 
thought here was an opportunity to see for 
myself whetlier he really exercised any 
power over Marfan or not. I observed the 
Frenchman closely, and saw that he bote 
himself well, the only fault that I could 
find with his manner being that it was a 
trifle too obsequious for a gentleman of his 
rank and pretentions'. His brilliant and 
intensely black eyes roved from object to 
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object with sidelong glances that spoke to 
me of deception, and when for a moment I 
encountered that serpent-like gaze, I felt 
thrilled by an unaccountable repulsion and 
dislike. There must hare been a corres¬ 
ponding expression on my face,for ho looked 
first surprised and then angry, though his 
display of these emotions was but momen¬ 
tary, and his face at once resumed Its for¬ 
mer look of smiling complacency. When 
his eyes fell upon Marian, a gleam of evil 
triumph seemed to light up his features. I 
’ looked at her and saw that her sunny smile 
had given place to a look of forced gayety, 
tvhile one hand nervously closed and un¬ 
closed in the folds of her dress. Knowing 
her as thoroughly as I do, it was evident to 
me that she was no longer enjoying herself. 

Making his way among the guests, every¬ 
where greeted with sweet smiles and soft 
glances from the ladles, the count reached 
a table not far from me, which was loaded 
with a rare'collection of curiosities. Hero 
ho took his stand with the air of a connois¬ 
seur. Apparently absorbed in {he inspec¬ 
tion of the different articles interesting 
either from beauty, workmanship, or sin¬ 
gularity, he continued to shoot forth those 
singular sidelong glances which I had 
noticed before; but my attention vvas soon 
centred on Marian, whoso air of constraint 
increased, as if she were endeavoring to 
preserve her usual demeanor while endur¬ 
ing a severe mental struggle. Finally her 
face became of a marble-lihe pallor, and 
addressing some casual remark to the gen¬ 
tleman with whom she was conversing she' 
slowly and mechanically advanced toward 
the table'before which the count was stand¬ 
ing, looking, as she moved, like a beautiful 
animated statue, and with a strange help¬ 
less look in her large eyes. If I Wiis sur¬ 
prised, I was also indignant, and deter¬ 
mined that the count should not be gratified 
by the approach of my friend, for it was 
evident to me, unbeliever as I have been, 
that Marian was acting against her incli¬ 
nations. Advancing from my corner, I 
drew near to her just before she reached 
the table, saying, laughingly: . 

“ I saw you coming, and so came to meet 
you.” 

Much a look of delighted relief as shone 
upon me then from her eyes, 1 have never 
seen. A flush rose to her cheeks, her face 
brightened, and Marian was "herself 
again.” “ I thank you, Ada,” she s^d 


softly, but meaningly, as we turned away, 
and I was too triumphant to mind the look 
of hatred which the count bestowed upon 
me. 

No explanation were needed between 
Marian and me, and I was happy to see 
that the count’s spell was broken- for the 
entire evenir,g, he departing at an early 
hour. 

Just after this little scene the Chesters 
entered. Minna soon came fluttering up 
to me, and said in a iow tone: 

“1)0 look at Dlckl See what a bored 
expression! That is the way he acts, 
wherever he goes, and he’s no better than 
a stick! I declare, I would like to shake 
him, and see if I couldn’t put life Into him. 
I’m going to make him come and talk to 
youand she was off before I could say a 
word, returning with Dick, who did indeed 
look “ bored.” However, he talked very 
pleasantly, and spoke of the grand fancy 
dress ball which Mrs. Cumbcrly is to give. 

Bichard Chester has Indeed changed; 
but yet, in spite of bis listlessness and 
apparent want of interest, I never felt 
a keener sense of enjoyment to his society 
than last evening, and I have not been 
happier in months than I am to-day, al¬ 
though it would be impossible for mo to 
give any reason for my happiness. I actu¬ 
ally look forward to the ball with a thrill 
of anticipation, which Is very foolish, 
though pleasant. 

A few days after the date of the last ex¬ 
tract from Ada’s journal, the three friends 
met at the home of Marian, and were soon 
deeply occupied with the question of cos¬ 
tumes for the masked ball at which all 
three expected to bo present, for Ada had 
not resisted Mrs. Cumberly’s kind com¬ 
mand to prepare to enjoy the anticipated 
brilliant affair. Finally, Minna decided 
with her friends’ approval to appear in the 
character of on Italian flower-giri, coquet- 
tishly attired. Marian, after much discus¬ 
sion, was advised to dress is a Spanish 
senorita, Minna declaring that in such a 
costume she would be “ perfectly bewil¬ 
dering.” 

“Now, Ada, what will you wear?” de¬ 
manded iflnna. “You seem more inter¬ 
ested for ns than for youiself.” 

“It doesn’t matter much,” responded 
Ada, with rather a sad smile, “but I think 
rii take the part of a dignified dame of 
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the time of the Bevolution. I happen to 
possess a silk of that period, and It will be 
economical for me to take the character.” 

“O, the very thingl” exclaimed Minna, 
In delight, and Marian added her voice in 
favor of the idea. “ It will just suit your 
style, Ada," she said. 

“I wonder now,” cried gay Minna, 
“ what costume Count De Lougueville will 
wear. Whatever it is, I shall know him, 
for he will be likely to haunt Marian, if he 
can penetrate her disguise. Ada, do you 
know that Marian is a countess in prospec¬ 
tive, if she will only accept the title?” 

“Do not talk ou that subject, I beg, 
Minna,” hastily returned Marian. “ Count 
Do liongueville is nothing to me, and never 
will be.” 

“ Well, Marian, 1 wont say any more at 
present, but Ihere’s many a girl who envies 
you the impression you have evidently 
made. Anyway, I hope you wont be a 
countess, for then you would leave us for 
another country—and I don’t exactly fancy 
the count myself. He smirks too much.” 

With this the subject was dropped, but 
Ada noticed that the look of anxiety she 
had lately seen on Mariau’s face deepened 
into something like fear and loathing. 

The eventful night of the ball was cold 
and clear, and the elegant rooms of Mrs. 
Gumberly were like a scene of enchant¬ 
ment, so beautifully were they decorated, 
and so fancifully attired was the motley 
throng which filled them. Among the 
crowd we are only interested in those of 
whom wo already know. 

That grave bearded Turk with the digni¬ 
fied air, could he stand unmasked, would 
prove to be none other than brown-eyed 
Dick Chester,' that gentleman of the time 
of Charles I., who so well enacts his char¬ 
acter, is Mr. Standish, Minna's betrothed; 
and a dashing Italian brigand is no less a 
personage than the Count De Longueville. 
Mrs. Cumberly herself wore the dress of a 
court lady, and no more graceful figures 
among the ladles could be seen than a cer¬ 
tain fascinating Spanish senorita, an Amer¬ 
ican beauty of the time of Washington, 
and a bewitching, bright-eyed Italian fiow- 
ef-girl. There was many a jest and much 
disguising of voices, but finally the Turk 
seemed to be particularly attracted by the 
American belle of old times, and the Ital¬ 
ian brigand was about to address the sen- 


orita, when he was unexpectedly forestalled 
by a remarkably distinguished-looking gen¬ 
eral of the French army, who, to the bri¬ 
gand’s great annoyance, secured the lady’B 
hand for the dance, and led her forth with 
an air of pride. 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed a mocking voice in 
the ear of the brigand, “ better fortune 
next time, my countrymanand with a 
backward mischievous glance the Italian 
flower-girl moved away on the arm of a 
modern Beau Brummel. 

A muttered curse, scarce-breathed, hot 
fully thought, was the only response, as a 
truly piratic expression gleamed from the, 
dark eyes fixed on the graceful motions of 
the senorita and her partner. 

The rooms were very warm, and at 
length the Turk and his companion strolled 
from the crowd, and, on reaching a distant 
alcove whose curtains effectually shielded 
them from view, the Turk seemed to forget 
his dignity, and the lady her stately cour¬ 
tesy, for they engaged in conversation that 
savored more of the present than of the 
past. 

“Miss Monckton,” said the gentleman, 
“ I presume you have fathomed my dis¬ 
guise before this.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I have recog¬ 
nized Mr. Chester. It is needless, I see, 
for me to ask yon a similar question.” 

Then there was a silence which was, per¬ 
haps, somewhat embarrassing to both 
parties, and which was broken by an ob¬ 
servation from the lady, on the beauty of 
the costumes, and on the excellent manner 
in which most of them were sustained. 
But this was evidently surface talk, and 
finally the gentleman, with an air of cour¬ 
age lent by desperation, said: 

“Miss Monckton, we do not always 
know our own hearts. One may some¬ 
times be dazzled by a diamond, but, after 
all, I like pearls best. But tell me,” ha 
added, enigmatically, “what is a man to 
do if he can have neither pearl nor dia¬ 
mond ?” 

“How can I tell?” replied Ada. “.One 
can live without either, I suppose.” 

“No,” he returned, “every man must 
have his treasures, aud there is one crown¬ 
ing jewel more precious than all the rest, 
without which he is ‘ poor indeed.’ May I 
tell you a short story?” 

Beceivlng a bow of assent, be con¬ 
tinued : 
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“ There were once placed in a certain 
window, side by side, a diamond without a 
flaw, and an exquisite pearl, which attract¬ 
ed the admiration of many. Among the 
gazers was a man who appreciated the 
beauty of both. One day, as he stood con¬ 
templating the jewels, a ray of sunshine 
penetrated to the heart of the diamond, 
and the trembling fire of the gem seemed 
to pierce the bosom of the observer, who at 
once became infatuated with the diamond. 
He thought of nothing else, dreamed of 
nothing else, and ceased to look at any 
other object, his greatest desire being to 
possess the glorious jewel. But the gem 
was not like others which shine for all 
alike, and to no one could it be given hut 
to him iu whose presence It should glow 
with a rare and unwonted splendor in the 
gloomiest day. The man of whom I have 
spoken saw with unspeakable regret that 
he did not possess this magical power, and 
at last he began to acknowledge to himself 
that all bis devotion was in vain, and to 
resolve that ho would remove his eyes 
from the unattainable object upon which 
alone they bad been rivetted so long. As 
he looked away his glance fell upon the 
pearl, whieh shone with a mild and ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful lustre, grateful to eyes 
that the blaze of the diamond bad tried. 
‘ Here,’ he thought, ‘ is indeed the gem of 
all others for me;’ and a longing, even 
greater than he had felt for the diamond, 
entered his soul, for he knew that the pearl 
would give peace and happiness, and the 
lore be cherished for it was realiy stronger 
than the wild passion he had before har¬ 
bored. But be thought,,' How can I ever 
hope to win the pearl ? It most despise 
me, and disbelieve all my protestations, 
for has it not reposed in its place ail ^e 
time that 1 have worshipped the diamond, 
and beheld my infatuation ? Will it not 
scorn the idea of such an owner?’ So he 
became misanthropic and nflserabie, until 
at length he resolved to ask for the pearl, 
and know his fate. Do you think he could 
hope under such circumstances ?” 

“ 1 think,” replied the lady, with a mis¬ 
chievous glance, ‘‘that it would be very 
hard for the poor man to lose both; but 
perhaps there might be a carbuncle near at 
hand on which he could bestow bis afEeo- 
tlons.” 

‘‘AdaP’ exclaimed Chester, reproach¬ 
fully; and then, seeing no signs of a 


haughty repulse in his companion’s bear¬ 
ing, he probably gained courage, for the 
result of the whole was an engagement be¬ 
tween Ada Honckton and Bicfaard Chester. 

The alcove seemed destined to be the 
scene of more than one confidential inter¬ 
view, for a little while after it had been 
deserted by Ada and Chester, ttyo other 
figures approached it; the one an Italian 
brigand, the other a Spanish senorita. The 
gentleman was talking earnestly in French, 
and fixing his eyes upon his companion, he 
asked her to be seated. The request was 
complied with mechanically, as if the one 
addressed had no ehoice hut to obey, 
though her eyes roved Imploringly around, 
as if in search of some friendly interposi¬ 
tion. But the two were quite alone, and 
she was left to listen to the impassioued 
suit of the man beside her. As ha at 
length paused, she replied, with great 
effort, and in almost inaudible tones: 

“ I do not wish to pain you. Count De 
Longueville, and 1 appreciate the honor 
you offer me; but it can never be as yon 
wish. I will never—” 

Her voice died away in a whisper as she 
encountered the intense baleful gaze of 
her suitor; and though she tried to rise, 
at a motion of his she sank hack helplessly, 
feeling as if will and resistance were para¬ 
lyzed. 

“ Be not too hasty,” he said, in a voice 
low, but exceedingly distinct, so distinct, 
indeed, that it caught the ear of a man in 
the attire of a French general, who was 
slowly approaching, and who started as be 
beard the accents. The next words seemed 
to have still greater effect upon him. They 
were these: 

‘‘ It is not often that a count of the house 
of iKjngueville pleads in vain, and never 
was one more in earnest than I am, md 
belle AmerUaine. 1 will not accept your 
decision as final, but will venture to pre¬ 
dict that you will yet be the wife of Henri 
de Longueville. And now, surely you will 
not refuse me so slight a favor as a walk 
through the rooms with me ?” 

. Under the steady commanding fire of 
those serpent-like eyes, Uarlan, for it wm 
she, arbse, glad of the prospect of release 
from such unwelcome company; and as the 
two walked away, they wore followed by 
an unsuspected listener. The eyes of the 
count did not tom from his companion’e 
fsice, and she walked on u in adfekni 
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dimly conscious of a crowd of people, of 
lights and of motion, and was only par¬ 
tially aroused by the opening of the hall 
door, and a sweep of fresh air which gave 
her a little strength, so that she murmured 
brokenly: 

“ I will not go with you—I hate youl O, 
Is there no one to save me ?” as she caught 
sight of a carriage drawn up before the 
steps, toward which her companion strove 
to drag her. But at the Drst murmured 
word a tall form sprang forward, and a de¬ 
termined voice said: 

** Scoundrel 1 unhand the ladyl’* 

The count started, and turned to face 
the intruder. 

“ Fool 1 what do you mean ? Can I not 
attend my wife to her carriage without 
being insulted by your insolent inter¬ 
ference?” 

“Talk not such lies to mel” was the 
stern reply. ** When the maskers unmask, 
Francois Duroyer, if you will stay, we will 
settle our scores; otherwise, some other 
time not far away. Tire sea does often 
give up the living. Fair lady,” then he 
added, bowing low, “ may I have the honor 
to escort you to your friends again?” 

With a sigh of relief that was almost a 
'sob, Marian took the proffered arm of the 
stranger, while her tormentor, with a fear¬ 
ful imprecation, sprang down the steps 
and entered the carriage, which rolled 
rapidly away. 

Freed from the terrible spell which had 
bound her, Marian began to murmur her 
thanks to her unknown benefactor, in 
whose protection she felt so perfectly safe 
and reassured. He, on his part, disavowed 
any claims to her gratitude, saying that he 
was well aware of the villauy of which her 
former companion was capable, and that a 
just retribution would soon overtake him. 
These words seemed somewhat mysterious 
to Marian, bnt she had no time to ask for 
an explanation, as they were now on the 
way to the supper-room, where the merry 
maskers were to appear divested of their 
masks. Naturally it may be supposed that 
both the French general and the Spanish 
senorita felt some curiosity to see each 
other. But when the masks were removed, 
and Marian’s beautiful orb's met the blue 
ones of the baudsome man who stood by 
her side, there seemed ld.be ah unaccount¬ 
able amount of em'otion oh each side; and 
a keen observer would' have said that the 


two had met before, and that the recogni¬ 
tion was mutual. 

“La belle Amerlcalnel” exclaimed the 
gentleman, bowing, as if to a queen; while 
Marian said, hurriedly: 

“ It was you who saved my life 1” 

The supper progressed, the gay company 
returned to the salons, aud all was as a 
dream to Marian, who was only recalled to 
the reality of the present when her hostess 
approached and exclaimed: 

“Ah, count, I am pleased to see that you 
have repented of your determination not 
to unmask. Miss 'W'arner, allow me to 
present the real Count Dq Longueville, ■ 
whose rightful place in society has so long 
been usurped by an impostor.” 

Marian acknowledged the introduction 
with an ill-concealed surprise, which did 
not diminish the easy grace of the gentle¬ 
man, who said, smilingly: 

“I see that Miss ^aruer Is amazed, and 
I fear that she will henceforth lose all 
faith in supposed representatives of the 
French nobility. 1 unmasked, but should 
not have done so if my treacherous servant 
Francois Duroyer had not already left the 
house to my knowledge; for I would not 
risk the possibility of marring yourdelight- 
ful entertainment by an unpleasant scene.” 

“Ah, well,” returned Mrs. Cumberly, 
“lam only too thankful that we are un¬ 
deceived, and I hope the fellow will be 
severely punished. I see that Miss Warner 
is filled with pardonable curiosity, which 
you have it in your power to satisfy.” 
And the lady passed on to greet others of 
her guests. 

“ My story,” said the count—for such 
was his true title—“ is rather long for a 
ballroom, but yet it may be summed up in 
a few words, 1 tbink. I started for Amer¬ 
ica with a confidential servant named 
Francois Duroyer, who possessed extraor¬ 
dinary mesmeric powers, and was first 
brought to my notice on that account, but 
whom I afterward liked for his seeming 
fidelity. During a storm ourvessel became 
a wreck, and Francois and I, by some mis¬ 
chance, embarked in'different boats, and 
we soon became widely separated. All (he 
boats, except the one in which my valet 
had embarked, were'Teporle'd lost, with 
their crews, but by a wonderful providence 
I was saved. I was ill for some time, and 
the rude people who had rescued me from 
death by exposure, nursed me into health. 
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H; letters of introdnction, drafts on banks, 
etc., were entrusted to my servant’s care, 
and tt seems that he believed me dead, 
and conceived the wild idea of personating 
me in society, though he must eventually 
have been found out. I was personally 
acquainted with our ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington, and immediately went to him on 
my recovery, and then heard that some 
pereon was imposing himself upon New 
York society in my name, I was soon per¬ 
suaded that it must be my valet, and re¬ 
solved to confront him; but he has doubt¬ 
less recognized my voice to-night, and may 
escape. His punishment, or lack of it, 
however, is nothing to me in comparison 
with the pleasure I experience at behold¬ 
ing the face which has so long been im¬ 
pressed upon my memory, and which was 
the guiding star that led me to this 
country." 

“I have often wished I could tell you," 
faltered Marian, “ of my gratitude-^’’ 

“The. gratitude is mine,” interrupted 
.the count, “ to Providence, for kindly per¬ 
mitting me to be of use to you. What I 
did was no more than common humanity; 
but your friends should not have allowed 
you to be so careless, for the mountain 
ravines of Switzerland are very treach¬ 
erous.” 

Then, as the music floated dreamily out, 
Marian yielded her hand to her courtly and 
debonair companion, and many an oye fol¬ 
lowed them through the dance; while the 
answers giveit by Mrs. Cumberly to ques- 
Itions as to the gentleman’s identity did 
not diminish the interest; but at the close 
of the dance the handsome stranger disap¬ 
peared. 

Never had there been such an evening 
for Marian, and never would there be 
again. Mechanically she answered her 
aunt’s many questions, and listened with 
unheeding ears to her exclamations of 
amazement at the story she had heard con¬ 
cerning the real and spurious Count De 
Longueville. Marian was existing in a 
new world. In which she saw but one face, 
beard but one voice, a face and voice 
which she had often before imagined, but 
which now had come to be a blissful real¬ 
ity in her life. 

Ada Monckton was os happy that night 
as her friend Marian, in a different way; 
the grief that had sat “heavy on her 
heart” so long had taken to itself wings. 


and in its place there came a bright bird 
of hope which charmed lier soul with its 
sweet songs of the future; for had nut h’eif 
king chosen her,'though she came to him 
dowerless, except for tlie priceless treasure 
of a warm and loving licarl? 

Francois Duroyer, who had so unblush- 
Ingiy assumed the name and role of his 
master, and who had hoped to gain tlie 
hand and fortune of one of New York’s 
fairest belles, at first by persuasion, and 
then by force, ded in the niglit from his 
elegant rooms at a fashionable hotel, and 
not a trace of him was discovered. It is to 
be hoped lliat ho was thereafter content to 
present liimself in his true character, much 
improved by the lesson lie had received by 
tlic thwarting of ills schemes. The pub¬ 
lished account of the false count was re^ 
with avidity, especially by tliose who had 
met him, and were likely to encounter the 
real uohlemau; the affair became a nine 
days’ wonder, and then ceased to be 
spoken of except on rare occasions. The 
bbnajlde count proved to be a much more 
quiet and unpretentious personage than his 
aspiring valet; and, much to the disgust of 
many a fair demoiselle ot American upper- 
tendom, it was soon evident, that he had 
neither eyes nor cars' for any face and 
Voice save those pertaining to La belle 
Marian, I iuay be pardoncil'fbr having re¬ 
course to Ada’s journal, agiiii,'since what 
remains to be told of the three friends' can 
be better related. by her frank pen than 
otherwise. ■ 

AfarcA 3.—Have spent part of the day 
With Marian, and she has told me 'of' her 
engagement to Count He Hoogueyille. 
Marian hits now gained the only charm 
that could have enhanced her beauty^ for 
the shade of reserve which sometimes 
made her seeni almost cold has given place 
to the light of/joy. _ Her path looks ver^ 
fair, and I pray tb‘at.^11 its promises'may¬ 
be realized. She is much pleased with my 
own engagement to Hichard Chester, and 
says she always thought we could' make 
each other’s happiness. IThatever I inay 
have thought in the past, 1 cannot now 
doubt her sincerity. 

As I was lobkiiig over some sketches of 
Marian’s, I noticed one which particularly 
struck my fancy. It was evidently a Swiss 
view, with the Alps towering in the bade- 
ground, the scene itself being among the 
mountains. A young girl, strangely like 
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Harlan, bad approached dangerously near 
a precipice, and was saved from certain 
denlb by the outstretched arm of a man In 
whose noble form and features I seemed 
to recognize Count De Longueville. As 
Hariaii saw roe looking at the drawing, she 
glanced over my shoulder and said; 

“Would you like to hear the history of 
that, Ada?” 

Of course I was curious, and she told 
me that the sketch was executed by the 
count, and that it represented their first 
meeting. 

“He saved my life,” she said; “and 
when luy friends came up he gave me into 
their charge, and turned away before we 
had scarcely a chance to thank him, and 
we did not see him again or ascertain his 
name. He has since told me that he was 
Bummoned away immediately by news oi 
the serious illness of his father. He says,” 
she added, with a blush, “that he never 
forgot we, that he learned I was an Amer> 
icai), and that he cherished a hope that he 
might meet me in this country.” 

So this is the romantic explanation of all 
that has puzzled me iu times past, of all 
Harlan’s coldness and singular emotion 1 

£)lmside, June 20.—Once more In. the 
country, where everything is so beautiful 
at this lime, and to-morrow Is-roy wedding' 
day. It was my wish to be married quietly 
at £!msido in the ioveiy summer-time. 
Bick says he is contented to let me have 
my way in that, and everything else, 
although he says I am becomitig quite a 
tyrant, at which Minna declares she Is 
glad somebody can manage him. Keed I 
say that I am happy—happier far than I 
ever expected to be? 

Harlan was married in Hay In the city, 
and a very grand wedding it was. She 
protested at having so iiCt/o time, but 
Count Be Longuevlllo was anxious to take 
his luvely bride to France with him, and 
we ali watched the vessel traj/uJly out of 
sight that bore our beautiful Marian to her 
foreign home. Surely never was there 
more lovely countess, or prouder husband. 
As we stood waving our handkerchiefs in 
response to hers, I mentally repeated 
Hood’s exquisite Hues: 


O saw ye not fair Tnes ? 

8hc’a gone into the West, 

To dazzto when the snn Is down, 

And rob tbo world of rest; 

She took our daylight with, her. 

The smilca that wo love best, 

With Diorniog bloshca on her cheek, 

And pearls upon her breast. 

“ Would I hud been, fair Incs, 

That gallant cavalier 
Who rodo so gayJy by iby side, 

And whispered thee so near/ 

Wero there no bonny dames at home, 

Or no truo lovers here. 

That bo should cross the sens to win 
Tho dearest of tbo dear? 

“ Farewell, farewell, fair Incs. 

That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on Us deck, 

Nor danced so light before,— 

Alas for pleasure on tbo sco. 

And sorrow on the sborol 
Tho smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many morel” 

As we turned away, Itlcbard whispered, 
“He has h!s diamond, but 1 hare my 
pearl.’’ And looking iu his earnest eyes, 
I felt no fear that I should not be first in 
my husband’s heart. The last cloud dis¬ 
appeared from my horizon when, a few days 
after Marian’s departure, while driving In 
the Park, I met Harry BeynoJds, my quon¬ 
dam lover, riding with pretty Laura Adams, 
she all smiles, and he all devotion. Evi¬ 
dently I have not indicted any lasting 
misery in that quarter. Minna declares in 
her pretty positive way, that she is in no 
hurry to give up her libertyy and decidedly 
refuses to be married before next fall, 
though Mr. Standish would have been 
glad to have had their wedding take place 
on the same day with ours. I suspect a 
quiet wedding is not exactly to gay Minna’s 
taste. 

And new the night comes softly on, and 
my heart is filled with a great sense of 
thankfulness, because once upon a time 
I struggled with the two fiends envy and 
jealousy, and drove them from me; for 
had I not done so my cup of happiness 
would not have been free from tho bitter¬ 
ness of self-reproach. 
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THE YOUNG SCAPEGRACE. 

BT MX88 CAMlhLiA. Wll/JAAN* 


The McGregors-were a goodly family, 
both iu quality and quantity. Alexander 
McGregor, the nominal head of the family, 
was a lithe rosy-cheeked Highlander, with 
black eyes and black hair—a perfect crow’s 
nest of little ringlets. This gentleman was 
a dry-goods merchant—made money , as 
Scotchmen always do, and spent it as they 
do not always; loved his children, and 
obeyed his wife; appeared out once or 
twice a year in Highland costume, gallant 
and gay, to the boundless admiration of 
modern Athenians, and of his own lads 
and lassies, and to the intense pride of bis 
wife, who would wipq her eyes as she saw 
him, and remembered the blue hills and 
lovely glades of ** bounle Scotland.” 

McGregor mere was of different build, 
physical and mental, from her husband. 
Her tall brawny height exceeded his by an 
inch; her face was rather pale, the high 
cheekbones and narrow severe forehead 
being adorned with freckles instead of 
roses. Keen gray eyes and yellow sandy 
hair finished this not too charming eneemr 
hie, Mrs. McGregor was industrious, bon^ 
est, thrifty, and a bit shrewish, but kind- 
hearted withal, though not merry hei> 
self, she looked with a sort of grim indul¬ 
gence .on the pranks of Aleck and the 
weans, as long as they kept within bounds, 
and could even be provoked Into a quaint 
quick sinile upon occasions. 

Seven children had grown up in this 
house in rapid succession; first, Wallace, 
a staid sandy-haired young man of twenty- 
four—such a person as old ladies of both 
sexes involuntarily destine to the ministry 
—an unremarkable cut-and-drled young 
man, whom nothing will induce me to 
mention again. Then came Annie, the 
same style, but a little enlivened and pret¬ 
ty; tbep, alas I came oar scapegrace, Mas¬ 
ter Archibald; then a pair of twins—Aleck 
and Jessie, for father and mother—two lit¬ 
tle ones, who slept no longer tucked under 
the sbowy counterpane by mother’s care¬ 
ful hands, but were laid side by side, under 
a green cover in lovely Forest Hills, to the 
father’s passionate grief and the mother’s 
silent despair. Stealing shyly into the va¬ 


cant baby places, came a little human sun¬ 
beam—Mary, they called her—a winsome 
lovely pet, with yellow locks and blue eyes, 
wherever she got them. Lastly, there 
abided on the lowest round of tbe family 
ladder a year-old boy, with round black 
eyes, and round rosy face, and plump 
strong fists, which belabored, unchecked, 
each and every member of the family who 
came within his reach. And this youug 
Goliath was yclept Bruce by hla patriotic 
parents. 

Having defined his surroundings, let us 
return to our friend Archie, '^e boy had 
been a rebel from the first moment of his 
existence. He had not made his appear¬ 
ance iu the world until a week after be 
was expected, which was ah impertinence 
not to be pardoned by the waiting powers 
—least of all, by the punctual mother, who 
felt her credit at stake ; and when atlen^h 
he did make it convenient to appear, one 
of his first exploits was to kick a bowl of 
gruel over into the baby-basket, which had 
cost sister Annie infinite pains, and no 11^ 
tie money, thereby, daiiblhg its pretty blue 
silk lace-covered lining, pockets and Cush¬ 
ions, making paste of the delicate pearl- 
powder in its Scotch-plaid box, gumming 
up the teeth of. his tiny ivoiy comb, and 
ruining the downy brushes and knick- 
knacks. 

Following lip this beginning. Master 
Airchle bawled night W' day, and would 
not be pacified, until uulreej or mother, or 
father, or some other walked about with 
him, or tossed .stnd played with hiln, jyhen 
he immediately became araiUng as aMay 
morning. Lying upon his back, except j^qr 
the shortest of catnaps, was what he ab¬ 
solutely declined doing; and since his 
mother, in giving his age, persisted In an¬ 
te-dating his actual birth by a, week, the 
child seemed also impressed with the Idea 
that he had time to make up, and inust 
keep busy.. 

AJl the other children had been decidedly 
qi^ber dark or fair, and distinguished 
as “fa^e^s children,” or “ mother’s chii* 
dren;” but here again Archie was contu¬ 
macious. First, he 'made belle 
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black hair all in kinks, but while the father 
complacentiy tucked the end of his little 
finger through the jetty rings, and com¬ 
pared his own unfaded locks with them, a 
gradual change came over them day by 
day. A soft shimmer of light stole over 
each wave and turn, the deep shadows 
lightened slowly, the close rings loosened, 
and the beautiful shining hair waved out 
a moist golden chestnut, owned neither by 
father nor mother. The disappointed par¬ 
ents fell back upon the eyes. Surely no 
ink could be blacker. But babies are 
treacherous things, and this one more than 
all. As, day by day, the father watched 
the restless lustrous orbs, little streaks of 
burnt amber and pale gold began to creep 
across their blackness, raying out from the 
dilating pupil. The fine luminous lines 
waved, and intertwined, and melted, and 
lol the little wretch laughed and winked 
in his father’s face, with beautiful golden- 
brown eyes, to match bis lustrous hair. 

The child did not Improve as he grew 
older. He was continually climbing into 
high places, for the express purpose, it 
would seem, of tumbling down, and was 
never without a huge purple bump, or an 
ugly red scratch to adorn his face withal; 
he fraternized with the dirtiest Hibernians 
that could be fonnd; he made mudples in 
his Sunday clothes; he gave bis mother’s 
best cakes and tarts to hideous stray dogs, 
which congregated eagerly around him; 
he got out, in spite of threat and lock and 
key, and got lost, chasing afur funerals, 
bands and shows; he walked over the best 
carpets, with his small shoes laden with 
mud; he left accurate photographs of his 
fingers, in molasses, or butter, or other¬ 
wise,on the margins of beautiful illustrated 
books in the parlor. But it is useless to at¬ 
tempt recounting his misdeeds, which 
would fill volumes. It is enough to say, 
that if any mischief was done in thehonse, 
it was always and immediately laid to 
Archie, and nearly always, I regret to say, 
with justice. 

Had the boy not possessed or acquired 
some impervious moral armor, his heart 
would have been brokeu by the continual 
bail of reproof, blame and petty punish¬ 
ment that fell on him. At first he used to 
cry, make the usual child’s promises, and 
protest he “never meant to,” “couldn’t 
help it,” “ wouldn’t do so again,” etc.; 
but as be grew older, such things rattled 


harmless off his careless coat-of-mail. Hot 
that be was not tender and honest; but he 
bad got used to being a scapegrace, and 
took it all for granted. Reckless ways, 
which a more judicious management might 
have cured, still clung to him, and since 
he was continually told that he would 
come to no good, be did not think it worth 
while to try to do good. 

He led all the rebels at school, and was 
continually getting into trouble there. 
Being betrayed by a confederate in writing 
love-notes to his master, signed Amelia, 
he was solemnly told that one more of- 
fenoe would procure his expulsion. Only 
the fact that these afiectionate epistles had 
Imposed on the master, and obtained sev¬ 
eral answers, saved him now. Delected 
shortly after in popping beans at an ob¬ 
noxious school-committeeman from behind 
his desk, he was dismissed with contumely. 

There was the usual hubbub at home, 
after which he was installed an clerk in 
bis father’s store, where he distingnished 
himself by giving promiscuous and unlim¬ 
ited credit to whoever asked, for it, and by 
selling at cost to poor people. 

Being promptly dismissed from this situ¬ 
ation, Master Archie was left to himself 
for a time. He wandered about the streets, 
seeing the troops gooff, and getting a little 
melancholy for the first time in bis life. 
He was now twenty, and felt somewhat 
ashamed .of his escapades and blunders, 
but saw no enconragemeot at home to con¬ 
fess his sins. His sense of justice told 
him that they magnified his faults, and 
though be knew that they loved him, still 
be could not remember a day when he had 
been treated with unvarying kindness. He 
was of an active temperament, and bated 
idleness, and the things ha might like to 
do bis parents objected to, without giving 
him better employment. 

One day he was wandering about In an 
uneasy fretful state, of mind, when he 
came across a poor man, who had sawed 
wood for them. The man was going home 
from his work, weeping like a child. He 
had been drafted, and could not afford to 
hire a substitute. Moreover, be had a wife 
and children dependent on him for support. 

A bright thought struck Archie. He 
bade the man take courage, and he would, 
perhaps, help him, then hastened eagerly 
home to bis mother. 

Mrs. McOregor was in no mood to listen 
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to any one—leaitof all, to her'(^Id ehlft- 
less laddie. The poor lady had her own 
tronblee that day. Going unexpectedly 
Into the kitchen, she had canght' her hus¬ 
band patting very tenderly upon the head 
her pretty pert hussy of a cook. To ad¬ 
minister a sound box on the gentleman’s 
ear, and thus recall him to a sense of the 
dignity proper to his position, and to turn 
the girl out of the house, rather the worse 
for her mistress’s tongue and hands, was 
not a work of time. But not so quickly 
did Mrs. Jessie McGregor’s ruffled feelings 
find quiet. 

So when Archie came to her, hat In 
hand, an eager blush on his handsome 
face, a flashing light in his beautiful eyes, 
she bad no smile or kind word for him. 

“Ah, go away about your mischief,” she 
cried, as he commenced speaking. “ It’s 
small comfort you are to me. I don’t want 
to bear you.” 

“ But, mother, I want to tell you some¬ 
thing,” he persisted. 

” You never told me any good, and I’ll 
bear nought of youP’ she cried, angrily. 
“Away with you P’ 

“I’m going away, mother. I’ve got 
something to do,” he said, determined not 
to give up yet. “ 1 want your consent to 
my going.” 

“Away wi’ your blatherie, and go to the 
deil for aught I care P’ persisted the moth¬ 
er, still with a vision of that awful kitchen 
tableau before her eyes. 

Archie looked gravely at his mother for 
a moment, then turned and left the room. 
He went into the sitting-room, where Annie 
and the two younger children were. 

“ It does look so idle to see yon about 
the house in the middle of the day,” was 
Miss Annie’s greeting.. “And do shut the 
door quick I Can’t you see that Dick is 
out of his cage?” 

The young man went to little Bruce, who 
was trying to open a book at the back, and 
had got himself into quite a fever with his 
futile efforts. 

“ Let Archie show you the pictures,” he 
said, setting the book open before the 
child. 

A sounding thump and a push were his 
reward. 

Archie rose quickly, and left the room. 
As he opened the front door, a light figure 
fiitted down the stairs, and a sweet voice 
called hie name. His heart gave a bound 


as he turned and caught little Mary in his 
arms. 

“ 0 Archie, yon kiss so hard I” she said, 
with a little silver laugh, shrinking- from 
him, then putting her small white arms 
around his neck. 

“Where is yon goln’f” was her first 
question. 

“O, somewhere far away; and I want 
yon to go up stairs and get me a pair of 
scissors, to cut a lock of your hair,” he 
said. 

“Here they is,” she said, triumphantly 
producing a pair from her pocket. “Annie 
sent me after them.” 

He severed a silken yellow lock, cot one 
of his own darker ones and gave to her, 
making her- promise secrecy; then, with a 
last fond kiss, and a choking sensation in 
his throat, set her down, and left the 
house. 

That evening be slept in the conscript 
camp at Long Island, and Pat Mulligan re¬ 
joiced in having found a substitute who 
cost him nothing; and Mrs. Pat Mulligan 
said her whole Tostrj for the dear young 
gentleman who had saved them from mis¬ 
ery, and the six little Mulligans, all sleep¬ 
ing in one bed, whispered about it, and 
finally, at their fnother’s recommendation, 
said an Ave for the beautiful Mr. McGreg¬ 
or, and then fell asleep; as comfortable as 
a nest of young pigs. 

But in the McGregor household were 
fear and trembling. When the time passed 
for him to come, and evening grew into 
night, the mother remembered his words, 
and the strange steady look be had given 
her as he went out; And Aniiie remem¬ 
bered his silence and seriousness. Little 
Mary said nothing. She laid the dark lock 
of hair in her most precious glli-paper box, 
and his words in her memory, and hid the 
ache in her young heart, for she had prom¬ 
ised not to tell; and this little, frail-look¬ 
ing, yellow-haired Scotch lassie was a Spar¬ 
tan in her way, and knew not how to break 
her word. 

Archie could easily enough have been 
found,'had it occurred to them to look in 
the right direction for him; but the thought 
that he would enter the army never en¬ 
tered their minds. Circumstances pointed 
to a ship which bad that day sailed far the 
Mediterranean, and they doubted 'not that 
ha had shipped in her. If he had gver ex¬ 
pressed n desire for any particular life, it 
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wft8 for that of a sailor. So the mother 
shut her sorrow and remorse In her own 
heart, and sister Annie wept herself to 
sleep nights, and the father frowned and 
sighed as he remembered poor Archie. 

Meanwhile, Archie was trying to con¬ 
form to the new order of things, which he 
managed to do by dint of resolution, and 
setting his teeth hard together. He ate 
bread and bacon, and drank raw coffee 
without milk; he slept on the ground. In a 
little tent, with half a dozen others; he did 
police duty—that is, cleared up and car¬ 
ried off whatever filth might collect about 
the camp; he drilled patiently as might 
be, under a young puppy of a lieutenant, 
who berated men old enough to he his 
father as though they were children. 

Ha did not doubt that his family knew 
his whereabouts, for he had told Mary that 
he was going to the war, and had expected 
her promise of secrecy to bind her only 
that day. But, like Casablanca, the child 
waited the word of release, while he hard¬ 
ened his heart with the conviction of their 
unforgiving resentment. 

Weeks dragged by wearily. Archie tried 
to get a furlough, and was told that they 
were not given to substitutes. He spent 
the little money he had, in buying the 
most tragical descriptions of novels, which 
he read lying on straw, with his candle 
stuck in a loaf of bread, but these soon 
palled upon him. 

Finally he made up his mind to run 
away. To be sure, two or three bad been 
shot for such an attempt since he .came to 
the island, but Archie was not easily dis¬ 
couraged, and coolly laid out his plans. 
Willing to run any risk, rather than endure 
snch a life any longer. 

Miss Minnie Leighton Came down to the 
Island to visit her father. His regiment 
was to start the next morning fqr Beaufort, 
and she staid with him till the last min¬ 
ute. Archie had seen the fair girl walking 
through the camp, leaning on her father’s 
arm, bravely trying to smile, but turning 
often to brush off a tear that would come. 

“ There’s nobody to cry when I go,” he 
thought, bitterly; and he watched the girl, 
and longed to speak to her, and listen to 
one kind word from those rosy tremulous 
lips. For he knew that he should hear 
nothing but kind words from her. But she 
passed by without noticing him, Intent 
only 01 ^ her father. 


The night drew on cloudy and dark. The 
sentries paced wearily to and fro, and the 
whole camp seemed to be asleep, all but a 
small portion from which a detachment of 
fifty was to bo sent up to the city about 
nine o’clock. The headquarters were still 
brightly lighted, and the faint sound of 
laughter from there stole over the silent 
camp, and fell on the ears of one who lis¬ 
tened with his heart in his mouth. 

Had the night been less dark, or had the 
sentry been keener-sighted, he might have 
seen a shadow creep along the ground 
from the tents, toward the shore, between 
eight and nine o’clock. It crept slowly 
along in the withered grass, stopping as he 
approached, and starting again as he 
turned. Archie drew himself along on his 
face, inch by inch, his heart beating loudly 
in his ears, perspiration starting out over 
him, at every crackle of a dry twig under 
him, or gleam of light from headquarters, 
expecting every moment to hear a chal¬ 
lenge, and the sharp click of the rille-lock. 
His plan was to reach the shore, which was 
near, swim silently round to the boat at 
the wharf, get on board, or cling to her'in 
some way, and get to the city. 

On bis way, he had to cross the very 
path of the sentinel, and his best way was 
to get as near as possible to it while the 
man was approaching, then cross it while 
his back was turned. He crawled near, 
and lay in a chill of fear, till the sentry 
turned, then slowly passed, and began de¬ 
scending the hill. Two minutes more, and 
he would be in the water. His blood be¬ 
gan to flow warmly again, and he allowed 
himself to breathe freely. He even ven¬ 
tured to rise to his knees, and relieve his 
strained limbs,’ cramped by their half- 
hour’s restraint. Scarcely had he done so, 
when a hand fell heavily on his shoulder. 

“What are you doing here, sir?” de¬ 
manded a stern voice. 

Overcome by the sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Archibald McGregor could only 
sink half fainting at the officer’s feet. 

“O papa, don’t tell anybody 1” pleaded 
a soft voice. “ Spare this poor man for 
my sake, dear papa. Xou know I may 
never ask you any favor again.” 

Colonel Xieighton, who had been about 
to call the sentry, hesitated. 

“ What have you to say for yourself?” 
he asked, in a gentler tone. “Are you a 
bounty-jumper?” 
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This insulting question, by making tbe 
young soldier angry, restored his self-pos¬ 
session, and be immediately told his 
whole story. 

“ Ton say that you are willing to go into 
action, and only meant to take a fur¬ 
lough?” said the officer. “If I can get 
you exchanged, will you go with me to¬ 
morrow to Beaufort?” 

“Yes sir; gladly.” 

“ The young man who did my writing is 
ill, and will have to be left behind. I can 
get you into his place, I think. Come, 
now, and I will go by the sentry with you. 
ITait one moment for me, Hinnie, and 1 
will go to the boat with you. There’s the 
signal.” 

“1 want to speak one word to him,” 
whispered the girl. Then, taking the sol¬ 
dier’s hand, she raised her pale face, and 
said, in a passionate undertone, “ You will 
take care of my father ?” 

“I will, miss. You have saved my life, 
perhaps, and I will save his, if 1 have to 
die for itl” 

Soft hands pressed his convulsively, 
there was a mprmured word of thanks and 
good-by, then the colonel took him by the 
arm, and walked him back to his tent 
again. 

The next morning Archie McGregor 
steamed down the harbor, on board tbe 
transport for Beaufort. There was little 
for them to do there, and presently they 
were sent up to Petersburg. 

Ko lack of work in front of Petersburg. 
They dog and bored into the earth like 
moles, laying out sunken aveunes; they 
crawled toward the enemy, scooping ont 
safety-pits , for themselves as they ad¬ 
vanced; they made and repelled charges; 
'they sent shell and shot into the stubborn 
doomed city. And no one worked harder 
than Archie. He felt his colonel’s eye 
upon him, in calm cool observation, and 
burned to wipe out the stain of that at¬ 
tempted desertion. . Moreover, he had ever 
in his heart the tender pleadings of that 
gentle girl, and resolved, at whatever risk, 
that she should be proud of her protege, 
and should see that he had redeemed his 
promise. 

He had the opportunity to do so sooner 
than he expected. One day tbe colonel 
was examining soma works, and exposed 
himself qnite incantiously. In an instant 
Archie saw a glisten from a rifle-pit not 


far from them, and bad just time to throw 
himself upon the officer, when the iron 
messenger pierced his shoulder. There 
had been the glisten of another rifle-barrel 
nearer, and. a shot struck tbe little moving 
heap of earth that covered the rebel’s head. 
A stifled cry, then silence. 

Archie was borne tenderly to the rear, 
the colonel walking beside him, and hold¬ 
ing his hand all the way. The stern sol¬ 
dier had liked the boy, but could never 
qnite forget the occasion of their first 
meeting till now. Now, as he walked by 
bis side, and saw the blood flowing, which 
bad probably saved his life, he reproached 
himself for his mistrust and coldness. 

“ My dear boy,” he said, “ what induced 
yon to do such a thing?” 

Archie smiled faintly. 

“I promised her 1 would, colonel.” 

“Her? Whom?” 

“Your daughter, sir. Idbe begged me 
that night not to let you get killed.” 

Tears rushed into the soldier’s eyes. It 
was his little Minnie’s hand, then, that had 
warded the blow from her father’s life. 

“ Tell her I kept my promise,” said 
Archie, in a whisper, as his senses floated 
slowly to oblivion on the rnshing tide of 
blood. 

Nothing was omitted which could be 
done for him. Colonel Leighton himself 
took him to. a hospital in Washington, and 
when his duties recalled him to the fron^ 
left him in charge of a surgeon who was 
bis friend, with orders that nothing should 
be spared to aid his recovery. Tbe colonel 
also wrote to his parents a letter, highly 
commending their son.’a bravery and devo¬ 
tion ; and fioally promised him promotion, 

When Archie came out of. bis feveiv 
dream, there sat his mother beside him, in 
tbe long silent ward. It took but a few 
words to make him understand that tbe 
colonel’s letter was tbe first intimation of 
bis whereabout, and the young soldier 
read in her fond tearful eyes, that at last 
his mother was proud of him, while he 
could not doubt she had always loved him. 

As he grew stronger, she put a paper into 
his hand, her eyes shining. It was a lieu¬ 
tenant’s commission. Then a little mis¬ 
sive, which be opened blankly, but read 
with many blushes—a letter of enthusiastic 
gratitude and affection from Miss Minnie 
Leighton. Never was such a blissful wonnd, 
he thought. 
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As begot better, bfrs. McGregor attached 
the dilatory snrgeons, and completely 
routed them, anuounelag and carrying ont 
her intention of taking her son home, fnc* 
lough or no fnrlongh. And, after a weary 
time, the son, who went ont in silence, 
flonted by each one, was brought back In 
triumph, and the whole family bowed 
down before' him, and waited on him, and 
wept joyfully over him. Little Mary’s 
greeting was singular. 

“0,1 never told 1 1 never told, Archie 1’’ 
she cried, hysterically, embracing him. 
“It was Colonel Leighton that wrote.” 

“Dear Mary!” said her brother. 
“What, did you never tell them where I 
was?” 

“No, Archie,” she sobbed; "and it has 
most killed me. I kept the lock of your 
hair, and I never told.” 

Archie fairly burst into tears at the poor 
child’s devotion and suffering. 

“And so that child knew where you were 
all the time ?” exclaimed Mrs. McGregor. 
“ We saw that she was pining for you; she 
hasn’t been the same child since you went 
away, Archie; but to think—” 

The mother stopped, choked a little, as 
she tenderly smoothed the silken locks, 
then began bustling about for her son’s 
comfort. 

The day after his arrival, as he lay asleep 
upon the sofa, a slight stir at the door 
roused him. 

“If I might only see him a minute, 
without disturbing him,” said a soft voice. 

Archie shivered with a delicious tremor, 
but kept iiis eyes closed. Presently a soft 
hand touched his, warm tears fell on his 
face, and a kiss, light- and sweet as the 
touch of a rose-leaf, wu pressed on his 
forehead. 

“ He saved my dear father’s life, Mrs. 
McGregor,” said Minnie liCighton’s weep¬ 
ing voice. “ 1 can never thank him enough, 
never love him enough. There’s only fa¬ 
ther and I, since mother died, and either 
of us would die without the Other.” 

Arcliie opened his eyes, and met the 
lovely tearful ones of his beloved. Some¬ 
thing ill the glance made them both blush. 

“ O, did I wake you?” she sMd, drawing 

^k. 

“No; yes—” 

“ See, I brought you some flowers,” she 
continued, recovering. ^ 

If our young scapegrace did not mend 


rapidly, it was not for want of attention. 
Besides his family, and five hundred 
friends, and friends of Colonel Leighton, 
who called on him, Minnie came to see 
him every day. She was eighteen, and he 
twenty-one. The result was Inevitable. 
Before Mrs. McGregor well knew what she 
was about, Archie announced to her that 
he and Minnie were engaged, on condition 
of her father’s consent. 

“ Engaged 1” repeated his mother, hold¬ 
ing up her hands in astonishment. “Why, 
how long is it since you were popping 
beans at a school-committeeman, Archie ?” 

“ O mother, it isn’t fair to remind me of 
those things now,” he said, gently. “ I 
am far from them in experience, if not in 
years; and I am as old as father was when 
he was engaged to you.” 

“True; but your father was a thrifty 
laddie.” 

“And I am going to be one, mother. 
Father has promised to take me into busi¬ 
ness with him when the war is over.” 

Minnie’s first intimation of the state of 
affairs to her father, was answered by an 
order for Lieutenant McGregor to join his 
regiment immediately. 

“And so you’re going to marry my 
daughter, sir?” was the colonel’s first 
greeting. 

“Not without your consent, sir,” said 
Archie, with modest firmness. “lam not 
worthy now, but I hope to earn herby-snd- 
by. 'here’s no hurry.” 

Archie was back just in time for the last 
struggle. Everybody has read of those last 
five days; but everybody does not know 
that our frieni Lieutenant McGregor com¬ 
manded a company in the sixth corps, 
when it rushed over those two miles of de¬ 
fensive works, taking them all, their solid 
bank of glittering bayonets closing up as 
fast as the murderous fire of shot and shell 
plowed them, charging forward in the 
face of such a fire as the war had scarcely 
seen before, enveloped in smoke, rushing 
into the enemy’s very bayonets, finishing 
up Sunday noon, by driving the last rebel 
out of Fort Mahone. And then, Monday 
morning into Petersburg! It was worth 
while lying in the ditches around that 
town so many months, if one might at last 
enter it so gloriously. 

“ I’ll go to Petersburg,” a distinguished 
officer had said, “ if I have to go from the 
mouth of the ‘ Petersburg Express.’ ” 
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This “ Petersburg Express ” was a gun 
In a battery near Friend House, from 
whose mouth our Union soldiers bad been 
in the habit of sending daily compliment¬ 
ary bombshells Into the city. Now the ^ 
gallant general rode in at the bead of bis 
division, with Colonel Leighton at bis 
elbow, and Lieutenant Archie not far 
behind, 

A few weeks after a boat put off from 
Long Island, Boston harbor, and was 
rowed across to Galloupe’s Island, where the 
party on board took the government steamer 
to the city. The party consisted of two 
officers, an elderly'and a young one, and a 
young lady. 

‘‘ I was determined to go over, papa, and 
I’m glad I did,” said the lady, “ I wanted 
to welcome you again there where 1 said 
good-by to you.” 

“ I suppose McGregor has nothing to do 
with your memories of the place?” re¬ 
marked papa, between the whiffs of his 
cigar. 

Miss Minnie blushed and pouted a little, 
bnt said nothing. She only stole her band 
down into one that waited to receive it. 

As they steamed slowly up the harbor, 
in the summer twilight, pert little sloops 


and brigs fled past them, their^ masters 
obligingly offering a rope in passing. Bnt 
nobody minded these taunts. Precious 
freight had that boat pulsed slowly over 
the waters with, day after day—men who 
went out to fight and die for their country 
and for justice. The boat that “carried 
Csssar” was not so richly laden. They 
moved past vessels, like ghosts, some fixed, 
others gliding along, the foam jvst hissing 
about their bows, as though saying 
“ Hush I” and up toward the city, that 
stood out in soft lights and shadows 
against the orange background of a cloud¬ 
less sunset. Then the “ sentinel stars set 
their watch in the sky,” and long tremu¬ 
lous reflections from lighted gas-burners 
reached far out over the waters toward 
them. 

Minnie remembered an old song, and, 
sitting between her father and lover, sang 
softly: 

‘ In distance, like a vision 

Tbat floats on tbe shades of night. 

The town with all Its turrets, 

Through twilight gieams ou tbe sight;’ ” 

murmuring the words to a wild melan¬ 
choly air of Mendelsebn’s. Then, sighing, 
she was silent. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ Thebe, AuntEdgewell, I hare finished 
the last of the sis ruffles for your beautiful 
India muslin.” 

Cecilia Laurens said this in an airy cheer~ 
ful way, as she clipped the half-used nee¬ 
dleful of thread, and loohed up to amid,. 
die-aged lady who sat lauguidly leaning 
back in a lonnging-chair. 

“Have you?” said her aunt, coldly. 

“Tes, aunt; and to hem and gather six 
such long strips of muslin is no little 
achievement, in my opinion. The next 
thing, I'suppose, is to sew the ruffles on to 
the dress.” 

“ No, I have other work for you to do. 
I’ve decided that a muslin dress is not 
wliat I ought to wear to Mrs. Hovedou’s 
party.” 

“Why, no dresS could be more lovely, 
aunti” 

“A nun’s white robes may be lovely, but 
1 have decided that I must have something 
mi^ificent—superb T’ 

“Why must you?” 

“ Cecilia, how dull you are I Don’t you 
think of any reason ?” 

“None in the world, auntie. If a week 
ago yon thought the white muslin dress 
would be just what you wished to wear, 
why not think so now?” 

“ You will not repeat the question when 
I tell you that Lady Blola, from England, 
whose husband died several years Esgo, 
leaving her an immense fortune, is to be 
at the party, stccompanied by her nephew 
Sir Tanered Overdue, who is to be her heir. 
Pve been trying all the morning to think 
of some fabric for a dress rich enough to 
be in keeping with my costliest jewels. 
Nothing but the skirt of the miulin dress 
is done, and, as yon think it is so beauti¬ 
ful, yon can have it fitted for yon to wear 
to the party. Yon are a trifle taller than 
I am, but there are more ways than one to 
remedy that.” 

“ O yea, certainly.” 

“But what am I to wear ? Fm in a laby¬ 
rinth of doubt and perplexity. I want 
something unique as it is splendid. 'Then, 
there’s another thing that frets and wor¬ 


ries me. I ean think of no dressmaker on 
whose inventive talent I can depend. I 
wont have it made .in the same fashion 
that Mrs. A., and Mrs. B., and Mrs. Every¬ 
body have theirs.” 

“I think that Miss Linton is a good 
dressmaker.” 

“ Yes, good; but after good come better, 
best. None but^e superlative will do for 
me, on what I call this great occasion.” 

“ Possibly were Miss Linton and I to 
combine our inventive powers, we could 
think of something that may prove satis¬ 
factory.” 

“Your suggestion gives me a ray of 
light,” said Mrs. Edgewell, with an sir of 
satisfaction. “ The dressmaker you refer 
to must be consulted at once. And you, I 
know, will think as I do, that it will be 
nothing more than right for you to give the 
matter your time aud your undivided at¬ 
tention, until you can arrive at what, to 
me, will be a satisfactory result; as in real¬ 
ity it is all for your benefit. I am too un¬ 
selfish not to ignore what might be for my 
own advantage in a crisis like this.” 

“ Why, aunt, do yon think that going to 
Mrs. Hovedon’s party is important enough 
to be called a crisis ?” 

“ Yes, 1 do. Yon seem to forget there’s 
to be a peeress and a baronet of England 
present, and that consequently my appear¬ 
ance must be such as to show my position 
in society. It will be of much consequence 
to you, as you will be known as my niece, 
and your introduction to a barotiet may 
prove the pivot on which the wheel of for¬ 
tune will, as it were, make a gulden turn.” 

“ Some things are better than gold.” 

“An assertion truly remarkable for its 
wisdom,” said M». Edgewell, in a tone of 
sarcasm. “ No doubt the young mechanic 
I saw you talking with yesterday is one of 
them.” 

“ He is, if a good name, skill and talent 
are better. I beard the celebrated tele¬ 
scope maker, whom I saw the other day, 
say that Julian Herbert could make as 
good a telescope as he could.”. 

“ In other words, he is a good mechanic. 
A carpenter, as a carpenter, may stand as 
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blgb as the ridgepole of the bouse be helps 
build, but a mechanic has no legitimate 
claim to be called a gentlemao.” 

“It isn’t the talent of constructlveness 
and skill of band that entitles Julian Her¬ 
bert to the appellation of gentleman. It is 
his Intellectual and moral worth, and that 
true politeness which springs from the 
heart, that make him worthy of that dis¬ 
tinction. Those who know him best call 
him a gentleman; and what is better, he is 
one.” 

“He isn’t called so by those who under¬ 
stand and recognize the right to be exclu¬ 
sive. In Europe he would be looked down 
upon by the higher classes, and called a 
panenu.” 

Cecilia flushed a little, lor she could not 
help being disconcerted and slightly irri¬ 
tated by her aunt’s disparaging remarks 
relative to Julian Herbert. But as soon as 
she had time to realize the folly and incon¬ 
gruity of aping the manners and usages 
of the European aristocracy, founded as 
they are on institutions so different from 
those of a republic, her sense of the ludi¬ 
crous, augmented by the powerful solem¬ 
nity depicted in her aunt’s elongated coun¬ 
tenance, as she gave utterance to her ultra 
highbred ideas, wrought in her mind so 
speedy a revulsion, that she found It diffi¬ 
cult to repress her risibility. By the prompt¬ 
ings of her own generous nature, and her 
delicate sensitiveness, which made her 
shrink from giving pain to another, she 
conquered the impulse to laugh, and at the 
same time, casting away all tinpmiable 
feeling, and thus giving free scope to the 
charity which thinketh no evil, the natural 
freshness and buoyaucy of her spirits re¬ 
sumed their sway. 

Was this delightful freshness and buoy¬ 
aucy to last? Was there not, as in .the 
bee’s polished sting, a venom lurking in the 
shining needle, which, though fine and 
delicate, and with eye so small as to hold 
nothing coarser than a thread of gossamer, 
would show itself, if she continued to ply 
this little innocent needle twelve hours in 
the twenty-four day after day? .Would not 
both heart and band grow weary, and the 
fragile thread by slow but sure degrees 
bind and repress, as with a chain of iron, 
the buoyancy and glow of henspirits? Al¬ 
though there's danger of this, for several 
reasons ghe may escape unscathed. Being 
only a little more than midway of her 


teens, and with a sound constitution, she 
has an aptitude, not uncommon to those of 
her age and temperament, to throw off and 
rise above the little worries and infelici¬ 
ties incident to human life. 

She was naturally too frank and open to 
entertain even the shadow of a suspicion 
that her aunt had insidiously entrapped 
her into becoming her seamstress. In do¬ 
ing this Mrs. Edgewell was not, as miglit 
be apprehended, actuated by a miserly dis¬ 
position. Selfishness was the power which 
shaped and manipulated her designs, and 
brought them into action. Cecilia uncon¬ 
sciously ministered to this unlovely trait 
by the cheerfulness with which, with few 
exceptions, she yielded her own wishes to 
her aunt’s whims; and though annoyed by 
them, excused her little freaks of temper. 

During the many hours she sat with her 
needle glancing along a dreary track of 
cambric or muslin, swiftly as a miniature 
steam-engine, she had imperceptibly ac¬ 
quired a habit of introspection. Her mind 
was too active, its intellectual forces too 
strong and vivid, to inspire no higher 
thoughts and aspirations than could be 
impaled on a needle, and thence pass into 
a dead level, like a row of evenly- 
set stitches. The action of mind and body 
was reciprocal. They upheld and vitalized 
each other. 

During this little episode Mrs. Edgewell 
and her niece were endeavoring to decide 
as to the elder lady’s dress. Velvets, sat¬ 
ins and silks of every hue and quality, 
lovely laces, beautiful flowers and appro¬ 
priate ribbons were discussed with earnest¬ 
ness and volubility. Euby-colored velvet 
was Anally decided on for the dress, with 
satin overskirt and trimmings of a shade to 
harmonize, and as much point lace as good 
taste demanded. The crowning splendor 
was to be her diamond jewelry, consisting 
of necklace, bracelets, etc. 

Materials for the dress were purchased 
without delay. Miss Linton the dress¬ 
maker, whose natural gilts of imitation 
and constructiveness were developed and 
improved by experience, assisted by the 
good taste and deft Angers of Cecilia, suc¬ 
ceeded by persistent industry in cutting 
and making the gorgeous vestments, to the 
last fold of the elaborate trimmings. In a 
manner to satisfy the fastidious taste of 
Mrs. Edgewell.- 

The India muslin was fitted for Cecilia, 
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the only ornament she intended to \ 7 ear 
being a few epraye of violets. Though 
there was comparatively little to do to fin¬ 
ish the dress, she and Miss Linton, in order 
to do so, were compelled to steal a few 
boors from the time that ongbt to have 
been given to rest. 

CHAPTER n. 

BBlNOMrs. Hovedon’s particular friend, 
Mrs. Edgewell decided to waive ceremony, 
and anticipate by half an hour or more the 
time appointed for the guests to assemble, 
and thus secure an opportunity for a quiet 
chat. Mrs. Hovedon, who was somelblng 
of a gossip herself, was delighted with the 
arrangement. 

“ I didn’t know," said Mrs. Edgewell, 
“ but you would think that I was presum¬ 
ing too much upon your good-nature by 
coming so early.” 

“No indeed; it will be a rest to me to 
have a little talk with you.” 

“ Well, before we speak of anything else, 
I will ask if you have invited Julian Her¬ 
bert.” 

“ Why yes. Is there any reason why he 
shouldn’t be invited ?” 

“ I sliould think there was, and a very 
important one, too.” 

“ Why, I thought he would be an orna¬ 
ment to the party, he is so fine-looking and 
BO intelligent.” 

“ Yes, I suppose he is sufficiently Intel¬ 
ligent to understand bis trade. He is a 
good mechanic, 1 am told, and that, I pre¬ 
sume, is the height of bis intelligence. 
Now I think that as a rule, my dear Mrs. 
Hovedon, when we Invite guests to a party 
we should be discriminating. We should 
select those who hold a similar position in 
society. Now I suspect that a peeress in 
her own right, and a baronet who, as I’ve 
been told, can trace his descent from Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, will not, to say the 
least, be much flattered to be placed on a 
social level with a poor mechanic.” 

“ We can save wounding Sir Tancred’s 
dignity by forbearing to tdiude to Julian’s 
employment.” 

“In that, my dear Mrs. Hovedon, you 
are mistaken. The landlady of the hotel, 
where the baronet and bis aunt board, told 
me that she heard him s^y that he could 
tell a mechanic or a farmer the moment he 
set eyes on him. Now I think that the 


wisest and safest thing you can do is to 
write a polite note to Julian Herbert, and 
say, for a particular reason, that you will 
explain to him some future time, you will 
consider it a favor if he will absent him¬ 
self this evening.” 

“ I cannot be rude and mean to save Sir 
Tancred’s dignity; and, to confess the 
truth, I don’t think it worth it if be is so 
easily wounded as that.” 

“ I am half tempted to take the respon¬ 
sibility of sending him a note myself.” 

“You are too late. I can see through 
the hall-door that the countess and her 
nephew have arrived; and, what is more, 
a bevy of young people, among whom is 
Julian, are in their wake.” 

Cecilia, wlio had sat apart from the older 
ladies, now laid down the book she bad 
been reading. Mrs. Edgewell, who was the 
first to be introduced to the countess and 
her nephew, in the plenitude of her satis¬ 
faction, did not notice that, although Mrs. 
Hovedon gave Cecilia an introducUou to 
her noble guests, their attention was so ir¬ 
resistibly attracted by something they saw 
in the distance as to make them totally ob¬ 
livious to the honor; or, as they would 
consider It, the dishonor thus thrust upon 
them. 

It was not so with regard to a stout 
coarse-looklng woman by the name of Burs- 
ley, who, although nearly forty years old, 
still remained iu a state of single blessed¬ 
ness. This by some was thought some¬ 
what singular, as, in consequence of a mu¬ 
nificent bequest from a bachelor uncle, she 
was, next to Mrs. Edgewell, the wealthiest 
lady in the place. In outer adornments 
they were rivals, MissBursley’s diamonds, 
in particular, being little less magnificent 
than Mrs. Edgewell’s. To the young bar¬ 
onet there seemed to be something so fasci¬ 
nating in the glitter and sparkle of these 
jewels as to make him insensible to the 
fresh beauty of Cecilia, which her aunt bud 
hoped would make a favorable impression 
on him. Said a young man, who, with 
Julian Herbert, stood a litUe apart; 

“ Look, and tell me if yoii don’t tiiluk 
that this titled stranger whom Mrs. Hove- 
dou manifests such a desire to honor, looks 
at Miss Bursley’s diamonds with hungry 
eyes, and in a way that seems to say, ‘ 1 
should like to have the j)riyilege of turning 
you into dollars and cents,’ *’■ 

“I.confess that it does seeiQ like that. 
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It cannot be ber beaaty that so cb^ns bis 
attention." 

“ No, (or compared to Cecilia Laurens, 
sbe realizes wbat a ‘ Dutch fishwife most 
be to a Psyche.’ ’’ 

“ He is undoubtedly thinking of the jew¬ 
els, and seems as much rapt in contemplat¬ 
ing them as Macbeth did, when in prospect¬ 
ive he saw a crown. If the rich and abun¬ 
dant hair of Miss Laureus, which in strong 
lights throws out gleams of gold, was only 
encircled by a tiara of diamonds, bis in¬ 
difference, no doubt, would change to ad¬ 
miration.” 

“ Tee,” replied Julian. "He might even 
become aware that her clear brown eyes, 
with their long silky lashes, had some 
beauty in them; that though around her 
mouth are curves which at times give it 
piquancy, they do not mar its sweetness; 
and that her cheeks have the bloom and 
freshness of the red rose when it bolds the 
morning dew in its heart.” 

“ Tour style of describing her is some¬ 
what flowery—hlghflown, some might say.” 

“Not at ail,” said Julian. “It is noth¬ 
ing more than a literal rendering of her 
physiognomical traits.” 

“And yet, if joined to a cold haughty 
demeanor, they would lose their charm.” 

“ Tou are right. So far from this, the 
same as a sunbeam, she carries with her a 
brightness that fills the air, annihilating 
with its spells all that is dull, languid and 
despondent. Even the sound of her voice 
steals into the heart with a subtile vivify¬ 
ing power, and with a sweetness such as 
might be shed 

*' * From ambrosial spirits' wings.'" 

Cecilia had a lively imagination, but this 
ofttimes erratic faculty being balanced and 
held In check by a mind remarkably clear 
and logical for one of her years, she ar¬ 
rived at conclusions with a certainty and 
celerity that seemed like intuition. As 
she sat unnoticed by the baronet, she took 
notes of him in her mind, one of which 
was, his heart, if he had one, could be 
readily reached by splendor and show; and 
that be must have a monomania for costly 
jewelry. 

"How glad I am that I didn’t wear 
any,” was ber silent comment. 

When supper was served she had oppor¬ 
tunity to perceive that, in addiUon to the 
jewel-bedaczled avenue that Tdd to bis 


heart, there was another conductor, of 
rather beavy calibre, that found its way 
through his stomach. As he sat at the 
table he boasted, among other things, of 
bis military achievements, which none, 
though they laughed in their sleeves, toek 
upon themselves to gainsay, unless a re¬ 
mark made by Juiian'Herbert might have 
been so considered. He, when the baronet 
said, among other things, that his great¬ 
grandfather fought under William the Con¬ 
queror, and performed feats of indescrib¬ 
able bravery, even fighting hand to band 
with the great traitor Cromwell, whom he 
disarmed and compelled to beg for his life, 
said to him, in a quiet way; 

“ Tour great-grandfather must have lived 
to a Metbusalooian age.” 

That Sir Tancred, whatever might have 
been his warlike achievements, was a val¬ 
iant trencher-man, was proved then and 
there; (or, notwithstanding the disparag¬ 
ing remarks made by him, and seconded 
by the countess, relative to the deplorable 
ignorance of the culinary science in Amer¬ 
ica, greatly to the annoyance and discom¬ 
fort of those whose gastrouomical tastes 
had been educated and refined by sitting 
at the luxuriantly-served tables of the no¬ 
bility in different parts of Europe, the 
adroitness and celerity with which be dis¬ 
posed of the ill-cooked and ill-flavored vi¬ 
ands placed before him, gave a slight Inti¬ 
mation of how fearful his valor and de¬ 
structiveness must have been had they 
suited his palate. 


CHAPTEK HI. 

Ix has been said by a popular writer that 
if a person wishes to communicate some¬ 
thing important to a friend, just get bis 
ear when some one has been persuaded to 
play the piano, which is sure to set run¬ 
ning a torrent of chitchat. The truth and 
Wisdom of this assertion have been proved 
too often to admit of tefiiUlioii. Mrs. 
Edgewell knew this, and profiled by lier 
knowledge. 

“Isn’t Mrs. Hovedqii’s noble guest a 
fine-looking man?” said sbe, to Cecilia, 
when a young girl bad begun to play upon 
the piano, and the attendant buzz and bum 
of voices had arrived at a point where none 
bnt a keen ear canid overbear what sbe 
said. 
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“ Ko, annt, not according to my Ideas of 
fine loqks.” 

“Howcan yon say sof” regarding Ce¬ 
cilia with a look of astonishment. 

“ Becanse I think so.” 

1 don’t believe that you can find fault 
with a single feature in bis face. Take bis 
eyes, for instance. They are blue as the 
sky. I always liked blue eyes.” 

“ I care less about the color of eyes than 
their expression.” 

“ What ails the expression of bis, I desire 
to know ?” 

“ Nothing, only they have a wavering, 
apprehensive—not to say villanons look— 
as if he imagined that he was either in the 
company of pickpockets, or was himself 
one of that kiad of gentry. This wavering 
and quavering of his eyes is, moreover, 
every now and then, Interluded by a quick 
crafty side-glance, when he supposes be is 
unobserved.” 

“ Cecilia, do you realize what yon are 
saying ? I didn’t think you capable of mak¬ 
ing such ill-natured remarks. Just look 
at him, as he stands talking to Miss Burs- 
ley. You can’t help owning that he has a 
certain air ef gentility.” 

“He would look less awkward, if he 
didn’t every other minute give his neck 
such a twist as to threaten its dislocation, 
that he may get a better look at Jemmy 
Bursley’s diamond studs. Jemmy is too 
obtuse to see that he stands too far back of 
him—so far as to bring him inconveniently 
out of line.” 

“ Nonsense i” 

“ Nonsense or not, I’m persuaded that 
there’s treachery and crime folded up in 
that man’s life. If these folds could be 
rent apart, beiievb me, dear aunt, a start¬ 
ling record would be disclosed. To me he 
is one of those on whom there isn’t ‘ a fin¬ 
ger-touch of God left whole.’ ” 

“You flatter yourself that you have a 
natural gift for reading characters. Be 
that as it may, you seem, all at once, to 
have acquired a talent for searching out 
faults. You may possibly, in your eager¬ 
ness to find them, mistake gold for tinsel. 
You have certMnly, in one instance I could 
name, mistaken tinsel for gold. His faults 
—^you understand whom I mean—you see 
through a microscope; those of the other, 
forgetful of his high social position, though 
they are such trivial things as a glance of 
the eye, or a turn of the head, by looking 


through a telescope, yon magnify Into signs 
of all manner of vices, and eveu crimes.” 

Just then the music ceased, and with it 
what might no longer be called a buzz, but 
clack of voices; those who bad most ear¬ 
nestly urged the timid girl to gratify their 
musical proclivities, by giving them a sim¬ 
ple song, or anything she pleased, being 
among those who had talked the loudest 
and the fastest. 

“ Why, Susie Derweut, you mustn’t leave 
the piano,” said one of these fast talkers, 
“ without giving lu one more of your sweet 
simple songs. I so like to hear them.” 

“ I think my friend Cecilia Laurens will 
be so obliging as to take my place. Don’t 
you think she will, Mrs. Edgewell? Yon 
understand how little I know about music, 
and how much better your niece sings and 
plays than I can.” 

“You have done very well, Susie, con¬ 
sidering your advantages. Cecilia, no 
doubt, will' be willing to take your place. 
You had better go and ask her, dear.” 

Mrs. Edgewell said this with much vivac¬ 
ity, for it was an arrangement which would 
not only bring Cecilia under the eye of the 
patrician guest, but compel her to withdraw 
from the vicinity of Julian Herbert, be¬ 
tween whom and her niece she imagined 
that she had several times detected an in¬ 
terchange of glances. 

“1 really think,” was Mrs. Edgeweli’s 
mental soliloquy, “ that Sir Tancred sup¬ 
poses she is an underling—my waiting- 
maid, for instance. If he does, thanks to 
my own foolish remissness, in allowing her 
to have her own way about dressing so 
plainly. Such an Inference would be per¬ 
fectly natural, our republicfui institutions 
kre such levellers.” 

While these thoughts were passing 
through her mind, she at the same time 
threw a furtive look towards Cecilia, to see 
if she promptly answered Susie’s request, 
and whether she exchanged a parting glance 
with Julian. This last she was prevented 
from ascertaining, by the sudden interven¬ 
tion of an obtrusive head. 

“ My niece will soon give us some music 
now. Sir Tancred,” said Mrs. Edgewell. 

“Your niece? Did you say your niece, 
madam ?” 

“Idid. She is the Miss Laurens who 
was introduced to you, when you first 
came.” 

“Ah—I thoughtr—l didn’t know—that is, ‘ 
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there were so many faces that were new to 
me, I didn’t particularly observe Miss 
Laurens.” 

“ Didn’t observe her?” said the countess. 
“ But I can account for it, Mrs. Edgewell; 
it is because be is so conscientious. He 
has been taught from early boyhood to 
pay great deference and attention to those 
wI>o are approaching, or have passed the 
meridian of life. This accounts for his 
overlooking the most beautiful and inter¬ 
esting young lady 1 have seen since we 
came to this country. Why, the daughters 
of tho royal household of England—and 
I’ve had ample opportunity to judge—didn’t 
excel lier in personal graces. Yon’ll be of 
my opinion, nephew, when you can get a 
fair look at her.” 

“O, without doubt,” but lowering his 
voice, though not enough to prevent those 
with quick ears from liearlng, he went on 
to say, “you know, aunt, that where there 
arc no cias.ses in society, or no distinctions, 
except those so loosely drawn as to run 
Into, and mingle with each other,'it is im¬ 
possible for a gentleman of high birth, if 
not constautiy on the alert, to prevent mak¬ 
ing nvistakes. For instance, be might be 
degraded into honoring with particular at¬ 
tention soma girl with a pretty face, who, 
although he met her in the very best Amer¬ 
ican society, might turn out to be a milk- 
.mald.” 

Cecilia obeyed the summons of her aunt, 
in season to bear this last remark, and as, 
with the airy grace natural to her, she 
seated herself on the music-stool, she said: 

“Pardon me. Sir Tancred, but there 
being as a class, no milkmaids in the 
United States, as far as they are concerned, 
the dignity of the Prince of Wales would 
not be endangered. It is true, that a rich 
farmer’s wife, and her half dozen daugh¬ 
ters, more or less, when there is so much 
out-door work to do, that even the chore- 
boy has to be pressed into the service, often 
join their forces in milking the cows, so 
that for the nonce, they may all be called 
milkmaids.” 

The honorable guest opened bis eyes 
wide with either real or feigned ascoiilsh- 
meiit, while the countess, with a sly wink 
to her nephew, asked Cecilia if she would 
oblige her by performing apiece which she 
named by one of the great Italian masters, 
to which she had often been a delighted 
Ustener, when in Italy. Cecilia signlQcd 


her willingness to oblige her, and immedi¬ 
ate search was made for the music in ques¬ 
tion; and as it did not come readily to 
hand. Sir Tancred continued tlie conversa¬ 
tion by inquiring of Cecilia if she had ever 
had ocular demonstration of this facility 
whereby the lady could be merged into the 
servant. 

“Ihave both ocular and actuai,” she 
answered. “ When, about a year ago, I 
was on a visit to one of my uncles, I more 
than once saw my cousin Bessie, his eldest 
daughter, milk several cows, and I used to 
help her.” 

“ Is it possible ? To me, it seems a dese¬ 
cration—a mingling of the low and vulgar 
with the exalted and refined. But, per¬ 
haps this cousin of yours made no preten¬ 
sions to refinement.” 

“No, she did not. Being in possession 
of the reality, there was no need of her 
making any.” 

“ One thing, however, must be certain. 
It must have a damaging effect on her 
future prospects la life, 11 she should aspire 
to be the wife of anybody above a clown, 
or, to go a step higher, a farmer, or a 
mechanic.” 

“ It is too late to think of that now. She 
has been married more than six months, to 
a man who can swing a scythe, hold a 
plow, or wield an axe to such good purpose, 
as to lay low the Anaks of the forest with 
as much apparent ease, as a schoolboy 
would cut a willow-wand for a whistle. 
All these he can do, to say nothing of his 
skill in mechanics.” 

“And she, of course, has found her level 
—that of a household drudge. Nothing 
better could be expected.” 

“7es, Bessie has, as you say, found her 
level. But instead of sinking, she rose to 
find it. She was a well-endowered bride, 
and, moreover, an heiress. Thanks to a 
rich aunt for whom she was named. The 
day she was married ehe came into posses¬ 
sion of forty thousand dollars.” 

“Ah, I see. Light dawns upon me. This 
Jack-of-ali trades, among the rest, was a 
fortune hunter." 

“And consequently,” said Cecilia, " he 
might, you imagine, take counsel of expe¬ 
diency, and act on tho crafty advice which 
Tennyson makes a Quaker give bis north¬ 
ern farmer. First asking tho question. 
‘Wara’t I crazed for Uio lasses mysen’ 
when I wur a ladP’ ho went on to say: 
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>" Bat 1 luiow’d a qaaker-feller as oftea 'as towd 
ma tbls; 

poaat thee many Ihr mnnny bat goa wheer 
manaylal*'* 

“And it seems he did go where ’twas.” 

“Tes,” replied Cecilia, “though he 
neither broke into banks nor jewellers’ 
shops;” and turning to the piano, she ran 
her lingers over the keys, improvising an 
accompaniment to a brisk old ballad tune, 
to which she adapted the words: 

“Them as has mnnny an’ all—wet's a beauty? 

—the flower as blows— 

Bat propatty, propatty sUoks, and propntty, 
propatty grown.” 

“ That, however,” said Cecilia, leaving off 
singing and playing abmptly, “ depends on 
who owns the property and how it was ob¬ 
tained, Ton may imagine me supersti¬ 
tions, but it seems to me that wealth ac- 
cnmulated unfairly is apt to slip through 
the fingers. My cousin’s hnsband doesn’t 
belong to that class.” 

Meanwhile Julian Herbert had been 
gnletly making his way toward the piano, 
and now made one of the group near it. 
" 1 suppose,” said he, addressing Cecilia, 
“ that yon refer to the Honorable Kicbard 
Boland, formerly a member of congress, 
and now governor of this State.” 

“Ido.” 

“ I know him well,” said a gentleman, 
whose liame'was Harmon. “Honorable, 
as applied to him, is not only a title pre¬ 
scribed by custom to those who fill offices 
of power and trust under government, but 
a true index and exponent of bis character.” 

“It is plain to see, therefore,” said 
Cecilia, “that my cousin didn’t stoop 
when she became the wife of Kicbard 
Boland. Heitber was she overwhelmed 
with the honor of marrying a governor.” 

“By no means,” replied Mr. Harmon. 
“A well-educated Yankee girl—by educa¬ 
tion, I don’t mean book-knowledge alone 
—is too high-spirited too self-reliant, to bo 
like the-village maiden yonr reference to 
Tennyson brought to mind. Ton recollect 
whom I mean. Miss Laurens..” 

“ O yes. You refer to her whom Lord 
Bnrieigh, disguised as a landscape painter, 
won for his wife, and who when she found 
she had married a lord, instead of a painter, 
was weighed down 

“ * Wltb the burden of an honor 
Unto which she was not bom.’ ” 


“What in this poor girl, owing to her 
early instructlens,” said Mr, Harmon, 
“ was no doubt thought to be an amiable, 
praiseworthy humility, would have been 
considered by your cousin nothing better 
tbau a mean grovelling abjectness, as it 
would, likewise, by her youthful compeers, 
and above all by the gentleman who sought 
her hand.” 

“ 1 suppose. Sir Tancred, that you re¬ 
member tbls little story in verse, by Tenny¬ 
son, as well as his northern farmer.” 

“ Pardon my ignorance. Miss Laurens, 
but my station in life does, not require me 
to read works on farming.” 

“ Of course not,” replied Cecilia, a spirit 
of mischief twinkling in her eyes—“and 
in return I ask your pardon for imagining 
for a single moment, that you were ene to 
be interested in an employment which en¬ 
gaged the time and attention of such men 
os Cincinnatus and others belonging to the 
early Roman Republic.” 

“Your pardon is moat freely granted. 
Miss Laurens,” said be, the irony of what 
she said being hidden by the supremacy 
of his self-conceit, 

“ The prejudices of birth, whether it be 
high or low, will cleave to us, Miss Lau¬ 
rens, will crop out. It is, therefore, ua 
wonder that your sympathies, instead of. 
being with the high and noble, should be, 
with those like this Mr. Cincinnatus, I 
think you called him, and other farmers.. 
On the other band, 1 dare say that you will' 
tolerate the sympathy which I must per¬ 
force feel for my compeers of the aristoc¬ 
racy, when 1 tell you I am determined to 
make a point of bolding in check such prej¬ 
udices as 1 must naturally qntertain. If 
you will allow me to make two exceptions.” 

“O, that I am willing to do. .Please 
name these two pet prejudices.” 

“ In the first place, I cannot stoop to the 
level of a mechanic. Should I meet one 
in any of your social gatherings, I must 
hold myself aloof from him, which fortu¬ 
nately 1 can easily do, as they carry with 
them—as I may say—their trade-mark in 
the shape of round shoulders and stiff 
pointed elbows. Why, if 1 should discover 
one of them, 1 should be in coiistant fear 
that in some unguarded moment my ribs 
might be endangered. You yourself can¬ 
not have failed to notice those personal, 
deformities 1 allude to, owing no doubt. to 
the constrained posture they are compelled 
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to maintain, during so large a portion of 
tbeir time. In the second place, I object 
to meeting clodhoppers—farmers, if you 
please so to call them. Only think of the 
danger incurred by delicately slippered feet, 
among heavy mud-besmeared brogans.” 

“ Be certain. Sir Tancred, that I should 
consider It not only impolite but cruel for 
me, or any one, to aid or abet any proceed¬ 
ing which would expose you or the coun¬ 
tess to such painful and disagreeable con¬ 
tingencies as you allude to.” 

“ Is that fellow a fool?” said a lady in a 
low voice to Mr. Harmon. 

“No, I think that in reality he’s a 
rogue.” 

“And is acting a part.” 

“ Tes, but has not wisdom enough not 
to overact It.” 

“ It may be well to keep an eye on him.” 

“ I think so.” 

In answer to an expressive look from 
Julian Herbert, Mr. Harmon gave his 
young friend an introduction to the fastid¬ 
ious baronet. The cold steely glitter gleam¬ 
ing through the blue of his eyes, mellowed 
a little, as he scanned the young man with 
one of bis swift wavering glances. 

“ No ‘ trade mark ’ there,” he said, men¬ 
tally, as with a feeling of triumph he con¬ 
gratulated himself on having so speedy an 
opportunity to prove the truth of what ho 
■had said, relative to his unerring capability 
of detecting those personal marks which 
atleave to the mechanic or the farmer. 
This be doubtless had done, and could do 
in any of those countries where the lines 
■of demarcation are so sharply drawn be¬ 
tween those of low and high degree. Con¬ 
sequently he bowed a shade lower, and 
acknowledged the introduction in a voice 
lees drawling than was his wont, when ho 
wet those whom he wished to impress with 
a high sense of bis dignity and rank. 

One thing he was compelled to admit. 
This Julian Herbert, in symmetry, grace 
and manly beauty, surpassed every young 
man present, himself not excepted. Though 
this excited his envy, on the whole he was 
disposed to tolerate the young American. 
Accordingly be treated him with some at- 
' teution, though in a way which he took 
pains to make appear was an amiable con- 
descensiou. 

Among other things he spoke of himself 
as a great traveller. Warming with his 
snbject, he became voluble, and forgetful 


of his pronunciation. He had, be said, 
been as far north as the Harctic regions, 
and as far south as Hegypt, where, owing 
to the great ’eat of the climate, and the 
scarcity of inhabitants in many piixes, in¬ 
stead of beef, he was reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of dining on “’ard heggs,” with which 
he took care to have his portmanteru well 
supplied. The mispronunciation of the 
two words—hard eggs, said to be the shib¬ 
boleth by which the London cockney may 
be recognized—made it difficult lor some 
who were within bearing to suppress a 
smile. 

After a protracted search it was made 
known that the piece of music alluded to 
by the countess was not to be found. 

“Sometimes we don’t care to succeed in 
what is undertaken. If the music was 
found, the young person who was to be the 
performer probably knows it would be too 
bard for her, and thinks if it is not found 
she will save her credit.” 

This was said asido by the countess to 
her nephew, her voice being covered by the 
little chorus of regrets intended to show 
sympathy with her in her disappointment. 

" You must give us something else, Miss 
Laurens,” said Mr. Harmon. 

“I hoped to be excused,” she replied. 

“ No, after waiting so long, we shan’t 
accept excuses.” 

She selected a plaintive air, one she had 
once heard at an opera, aud which made 
such an impression on her mind, that be¬ 
fore she left the city she went to a music 
store and purchased It. Though naturally 
of a joyous temperament, to her 

“ The sweetest songs were those that tell of sad¬ 
dest thonghts.” 

Young as she was, her life had not been 
without its events which “ woke the low 
murmurs of memory— 

” Snob as at twilight’s silence come. 

When, soft as birds their pinions closing. 

The heart’s best feelings gather home.” 

As she was about to begin the countess 
expressed in rather emphatic language how 
deeply disappointed she was, ” lu being 
obliged to forego the pleasure she antici¬ 
pated,” in hearing the magnlflcent piece 
of music she had suggested. 

“As to songs and ballads, I don’t care to 
listen to them,” she said. “ They make 
me think of the organ-grinders.” 

It required'only a single stanza to show 
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that Cecilia and eyery line, even word, 
■were intimately acquainted. The stream 
of small talk which set In, with lu usual 
vivacity on such occasions, soon began to 
slacken, and before long ceased to flow. 
There was sweetness and pathos In the 
words of the song, and in the voice that 
sung them; while the notes of the instru¬ 
ment gave a true response. More than one 
was seen to furtively brush away a tear. 

If, as has been said, Paganini’s violin 
had a soul inside it, may not a piano have 
one, too; one into which the spirit of mu¬ 
sic breathes its delicious harmonies, un¬ 
heard by our grosser senses, till waked by 
the touch of sympathetic and inspired fin¬ 
gers, the same as the violin yields its 
sweetness to the witchcraft of the master’s 
hand that sweeps its strings? 

The countess satisfied all who had an 
ear for music that she had none herself, 
though she evidently made an effort to 
conceal her indifference, ratherlmpatience, 
during Cecilia’s performance. She even 
went so far as to say to Mrs. Edgewell: 

“ Really, my dear madam, taking every¬ 
thing into consideration, your niece has 
done quite as well as could be expected 
for a beginner. Of course, it cannot be 
compared with the divine music I have 
been accustomed to hear.” 

“O no indeed,” was the complaisant 
reply. 


CHAPTER IT. 

“ OeciMA,” said Mrs. Edgewell, the day 
after the party, ” if we wish to cultivate 
the acquaintauce of the countess and her 
nephew,' we must follow Mrs. Hovedon’s 
lead and give a party—one that will out¬ 
shine hers.” 

** Weil, as far as^I am concerned, auntie, 
I can’t say that I’ve the least wish to cul¬ 
tivate their acquaintance.” 

“Tou wouldn’t say so if you had the 
least ambition. I have of late been con¬ 
vinced that you have a grovelling disposi¬ 
tion, and there seems to be a mighty fine 
chance for it to develop, if ypu are so ob¬ 
stinate and self-willed as to refuse to eom- 
ply with my wishes.” 

1 shall always obey your wishes, unless 
they are unreasonable.” 

“1 dare say that in your estimation it is 
unreasonable to wish to give you a chance 
to become more intimately acquainted with 


those two distinguished strangers who be¬ 
long to the English aristocracy.” 

“As far as I am able to judge, this 
countess and baronet are very poor speci¬ 
mens of the gentry of England, or any 
other country. If the descriptions I’ve 
read of many of them are reliable, I can 
only say that they fall far below it. Were 
it otherwise, it would be a pleasure to see 
them even—and a much greater one to be 
allowed to cultivate their acquaintance.” 

“ That is mere evasion. I am not so 
blind but that I can see how infatuated 
you are with that wonderful mechanic, 
known by the name of Julian Herbert. In 
your opinion he is the only real gentleman 
you have ever seen. }fy only hope Is that 
the scales will soon fall from your eyes. 
At any rate, it may be well for you to un¬ 
derstand that when you marry it must be 
to some one that I approve. Should you 
presume to encourage the addresses of that 
low fellow, I shall cut you off without a 
shilling.” • 

“ I’ve no wish to marry any one at 
present.” 

“ Girls of your age are apt to change 
their minds.” 

” That is true, but I don’t think that I 
shall.” 

<■ We shall see if the time should come, 
and I think it will, when you can cboose 
between penury and a handsome young 
man belonging to the English nobility. 
Only tbink how well it would sound to be 
called Lady Cecilia.” 

“ It might sound well enough, but the 
glory of the sound would, to me, be lost in 
the shame at the idea of being tied to a 
worthless coxcomb.” 

“We will let the matter drop for the 
present. It is of no use to try to reason 
with a headstrong girl who has no reason. 
One thing I’m determined on, and that is, 
my party shall in every respect be more 
stylish and magnlficebt than Mrs. Hove¬ 
don’s. And remember that you are not to 
wear flowers, but jewels. You have beau¬ 
tiful hair, as you very well know, aud I 
have decided that nothing will more at¬ 
tract attention to it than the aigrette of 
diamonds, with that lovely turquoise for 
its central gem, which your mother wore 
on her wedding-day.” 

“ O auntie, don’t ask me to wear thatl 
The event with which it is associated 
makes it seem as something too sacred to 
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'wear to a frivolous party for the sake of 
attracting attention.” 

“I am no sentimentalist. I have no 
sympathy with those who affect to have 
such ultra delicacy of feeling. Ton dressed 
to please yourself at Mrs. Hovedon*8 party; 
to mine you are to dress to please me.” 

While preparations were in progress, the 
countess condescended to make many sug¬ 
gestions, not only as to style and taste rel¬ 
ative to dress, but what in the culinary 
department would, she said, be perfectly 
adapted to the occasion in Paris. 

“ I am naturally a good observer,” said 
she, “ and don’t think it derogatory to cul¬ 
tivate my talent in whatever direction I 
choose. During ray fesidence at the French 
metropolis, as my cook ranked with the 
very best employed by the nobility, I think 
you may accept my advice without hesi¬ 
tation. But in the onset, you will excuse 
me for hinting, that though economy is 
doubtless praiseworthy in many instances, 
this will not be a time to practise it.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Edgewell. 
“ But I regret to say that Cecilia objects 
to wearing jewelry.” 

“Don’t listen to the objections of a 
young inexperienced girl. Her beauty is 
of a kind which splendid jewelry will make 
perfectly ravishing—irresistible, Imay say, 
to any gentleman of rank and refinement 
who appreciates feminine loveliness, and 
whose mind has not become stolid and 
dwarfed by constant hand labor.” 

“ This remark makes me call to mind a 
young man who was at Mrs. Hovedon’s 
party. He is rather good-looking, and per¬ 
sons unacquainted with his antecedents 
and his present position have actually mis¬ 
taken him for a gentleman. Some, even, 
who have known him from his boyhood, 
think he appears like one; and what makes 
me feel very uncomfortable, among them 
is Cecilia, my niece.” 

“Is what you tell me possible? Did I 
not know that Mrs. Hovedon is grossly ig¬ 
norant of what is due to the upper classes 
of society, I should not hesitate to say that 
it was an imposition, a gross indignity— 
insult would be the more appropriate word, 
to expose my nephew and'myself, descend-, 
ants in a direct line from William the Con¬ 
queror, to the chance of meeting one so 
low in the social scale. Tou, 1 find, have 
juster and more enlightened views of the 
matter, and will not, 1 am convinced, sub¬ 


ject me and Sir Tancred to the ignominy 
of associating, even lor a single evening, 
with those so far beneath us; and I may 
add, beneath yourself, Mrs. Edgewell.” 

“Tou may certainly depend upon me. 
I always advocated a greater degree of 
exclusiveness than is tolerated in this 
country.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Ceoii-ia had never looked more lovely 
than on the evening of the party. She 
could not help knowing this when she look 
a last look in the glass, to adjust a soft 
shining ringlet, which by some means had 
become slightly disarranged. She knew it, 
and was glad, for she was aware that Ju¬ 
lian Herbert, whom alone she cared to 
please, had the eye of an artist, and hence 
could not fail to perceive the skill, har¬ 
mony and adaptation with which the dif¬ 
ferent articles and ornaments of her dress 
were suited one to the other. 

A looker-on might imagine that no jew¬ 
els owned in that region were that evening 
doomed to hide their splendor in a jewel- 
case, so brilliant was the flash of necklaces, 
bracelets, brooches, rings, tiaras, etc. 

The countess was delighted, charmed; 
and Mrs. Edgewell’s eyes beamed with in¬ 
tense satisfaction when she saw the baro¬ 
net approach Cecilia and attempt to enter 
into conversation with her.- She was, how¬ 
ever, absent-minded, and some of ber an¬ 
swers'were irrelevant to the commonplaces 
uttered by the self-satisfied aristocrat. Her 
thoughts were, in truth, absorbed by one 
very different from him. She was watch¬ 
ing for the arrival of Julian Herbert, and 
as he was one of those who avoid being 
late, was wondering what could so long 
detain him. 

Time dragged heavily with her; the more 
so from being in common courtesy obliged 
to make a show of listening to the plati¬ 
tudes which were drawled lazily, one after 
the other, from the lips of the baronet. 
The principal theme of his talk was himself 
and “ my aunt the countess,” and his chief 
object to extol these two exalted person¬ 
ages. He gave her to ufderstand that when 
In Europe they had tlfe daily privilege of 
associating ■with the magnates of the land, 
among whom, as they there could find their 
lerel, they felt at home. 
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When, after a while, his attention was 
directed to Miss Barsley, the ruddiness of 
whose complexion was heightened by its 
reflex of her magnificent jewelry, Cecilia 
hastened to make the distance between 
them still greater. While intent on this 
purpose, she fell the pressure of a soft 
hand on her shoulder. She looked round 
and saw Susie Derwent. 

“ Cecilia,” said she, “ why wasn’t Julian 
Herbert invited to your aunt’s party ?” 

■‘He was invited. I saw all the cards, 
and bis was among the rest.” 

■■ I saw him this afternoon, and he told 
me he shouldn’t go to the party; so 1 sup¬ 
posed he wasn’t invited.” 

“ Did he assign any reason for absenting 
himself?” 

‘‘None whatever. Whom were the cards 
sent by?” 

‘‘ Moxy, who can read writing as well as 
1 can, and consequently wouldn’t be likely 
to make a mistake.” 

‘‘1 think iitB. I have often observed 
that be is as literal as a Chinese in execut¬ 
ing orders, and I have also noticed that in 
some instances be was ‘ cute’ as a Yankee. 
I think it probable that Julian bad some 
business to attend to which be couldn’t 
put off.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“lam sorry for two reasons that he isn’t 
here. One is, that by his manly beauty 
\and noble bearing he might again, as at 
Mrs. Hovedon’s party, throw that disagree¬ 
able foppish baronet into the shade; the 
other, that be might see bow much like 
some beautiful princess, such as Pve read 
about, yon look this evening. Soberly and 
sincerely, I never saw you look so hand¬ 
some in my life.” 

“Nonsense. But Moxy has played the 
knave, I’m afraid; or,” she added, men¬ 
tally, “ there may have been some under¬ 
hand work by—well, I wont allow myself 
to even think by whom.” But she could 
not so control herself as to prevent an an¬ 
gry flash from her eyes. 

“As yon look now,” said Susie, “yon 
recall to mind some lines of poetry I read 
this afternoon: 

“ ■ Through light and shadow thon dost range, 
Bndden glances, sweet and strange, 

Belicions spites, and darling angers. 

And airy forms, of tutting change.’” 


the dark face of Moxy peering into an open 
window of a small ante-room. Yfhen he 
found that she saw him be made a quick 
emphatic sign, which she understood. The 
boy knew this, and stood aside so as not to 
be seen, while Cecilia, by slow degrees, 
lessened the distance between herseif and 
the ante-room. On reaching it she en¬ 
tered and closed the door behind her. 
When she reached it, Moxy, without a 
word, handed her a letter, and then quickly 
disappeared. It was directed to herself, 
in the handwriting, as she saw by a glance, 
of Julian Herbert. She opened it and 
read: 

“ The card of invitation to the party this 
evening was duly received. It was my in¬ 
tention to accept it, but as I was about to 
leave my place of business a little earlier 
than usual, a sealed note was put into my 
hand. It was from your aunt, and request¬ 
ed me, as a great favor, not to attend the 
party. I think I understand the reason of 
this request. The baronet and ‘ my aunt 
the countess ’ have probably found out 
that 1 have more skill in constructing a 
mathematical instrument than I should 
have in following the hounds at a fox¬ 
hunt, by which I am so degraded in their 
opinion as to lose caste. All this would 
amuse me, were it not that X hoped to have 
an opportunity during the evening to name 
to you a few incidents which have come 
to my knowledge, and which seem to me 
to indicate that some evil design is on foot 
which will in some way involve you in its 
tolls. If, after the guests have left, yon 
can succeed in eluding the prying eyes of 
self-constituted spies, meet me at the foot 
of the garden, near the rosebedge. 1 can¬ 
not now be more explicit, as the messen¬ 
ger who will take this to you must not 
longer tarry. J. H.” 

Cecilia, though much excited by this 
communication, by a strong effort of will 
so far controlled herself as to seem calm 
and self-possessed when she reentered the 
apartment from which she had been ab¬ 
sent some ten or fifteen minutes. As the 
guests were constantly changing places, 
neither her absence nor her return was 
observed except by a few. 

She quietly seated herself in a dim re¬ 
cess, her thoughts, in spite of herself, being 


At this moment Cecilia caught sight of, tl*® contents of the letter she had 
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been reading, when sbe was roused by a 
voice close by her side. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Lau¬ 
rens,” it sMd. 

"Tou would have a poor bargain; they 
are not worth a farthing,” said Cecilia. 
And looking up, she saw the countess 
bending over her, with an eager singular 
look in her eyes, that caused a sudden 
shiver to pass through her frame. 

“I am looking at your aigrette,” said 
the countess. “ It Is perfectly splendid. 

, But, my dear girl, do yon know that the 
fastening has become loose, and that yon 
are in momentary danger of losing it? By 
your leave, I will make it secure.” And 
without waiting for Cecilia’s leave, the 
fingers of the countess for a few moments 
moved nimbly among the delicious curls, 
adjusting the costly ornament. 

Cecilia made a motion to raise her band 
to her bead, to assure herself by actual 
demonstratiou that the aigrette was firmly 
fastened, but at the same moment a small 
hand-mirror was held before her. 

‘‘Don’t touch it,” said the countess, 
deprecatingly. “If you do you will be 
sore to displace some of those beautiful 
curls, which a queen might be proud of, 
and which are now so arranged as to 
heighten th& effect of the jewels, especially 
that of the turquoise—a gem as rare as 
your own beauty.” 

Cecilia turned aside, so as to avoid look¬ 
ing into the mirror, with an air of impa¬ 
tience she could not disguise. 

“I am almost coustrained to imagine 
that there is no one present whom yon car6 
to please.” 

“We may sometimes Imagine what is 
true,” replied Cecilia. 

She rose as she spoke, for she saw the 
baronet making his way towards her, and 
in her present mood she felt that she 
might be tempted to betray the weariness 
she could not overcome, at his laudatory 
remarks respecting himself and “ my aunt 
the countess,” which he would probably 
make for her delectation. If she could 
only annihilate the time that must inter¬ 
vene between the present and the bo.ur 
when the guests would lake leave, during 
which she must compel herself to be self- 
possessed, appreciative and cheerful, what 
a relief it would be, she thought. The 
task was hard, but she performed it to the 
letter. She even succeeded lu not show¬ 


ing any signs of displeasure when she 
heard the countess, when about to tske 
leave, tell Mrs. £dgewell that in her she 
had found a congenial spirit, and that she 
must not be surprised if she should drop 
in, almost any time of day, to have half an 
hour’s chat with her. 

“Ishould be so delighted to have you?' 
was Mrs. Edgewell’s response. “And the 
baronet—he, too, I hope likes us well 
enough to let us see him frequently.” 

“Like Is a cold tame word by which to 
express bis emotions concerning onel will 
forbear to name, and which, out of defer¬ 
ence to her shy reserve, he studiously for¬ 
bears to manifest.” 

Meanwhile, Cecilia was hovering near 
the door by which she intended to make 
her egress, listlessly playing with some 
flowers that had been cast away by some 
one to fade alone, loo heedless to he sen¬ 
timental. She reached the door, and swept 
with her eye such places as were discerni¬ 
ble. She could even see glimpses of the 
rosehedge in the distance, behind which, 
she did not doubt, was Julian Herbert 
awaiting her. 

“ Will the parting words of the countess 
never come to an end?” thought Cecilia, 
whose suspense was fast amounting to 
agony. 

At last the countess tore herself away, 
as she said, and in a few minutes the rattle 
of coach wheels, sweet as sweetest music 
to Cecilia’s ears, told that the tiresome 
guest was on her way to her boarding- 
place, accompanied, no doubt, by her 
nephew. Cecilia left the bouse the mo¬ 
ment her aunt went to her chamber, and, 
as she expected, found Jnlian Herbert 
waiting for her behind the rosehedge. A 
stolen meeting of two, who have inter¬ 
changed hearts, if not vows, though sensi¬ 
ble that their meeting would place them 
under the ban of one who demanded im¬ 
plicit obedience, may yet, for a single min¬ 
ute, awaken emotions of joy tree from bit¬ 
terness. It was thus with Julian and Ce¬ 
cilia; but the star of love shining over 
them, with light so bright and pure, could 
not dissipate the cloud of doubt, suspicion 
and threatening danger which hung over 
them, and made their meeting imperative, 

“ I believe,” said Julian, “ that, instead 
of a baronet, we have a burglar iu our 
midst, and that the so-called countess is a 
receiver of stolon goods. I think I hold a 
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cine which, U followed up, will prove 
whether I m right or wrong in my belief.” 

He then told her that when in tho city 
of New York, about a week previous, he 
entered a restaurant about eight o’clock in 
the evening. At the moment of bis en¬ 
trance two meu rose from a table. One of 
them made for the door; the other, hastily 
gathering up a letter and a few bits of pa¬ 
per, thrust them into his pocket, his com¬ 
rade, meau while, crying out to him to 
hurryi or they should be too late. 

“ i could not see his face, but his voice 
was the same as the baronet’s, whom the 
self-constituted aristocracy of our quiet 
pleasant town are exerting themselves to 
honor by the splendor of their entertain¬ 
ments. I obtained a view of the other’s 
countenance as be left the apartment, and 
a most villanous one it was, its expression 
of vileness being intensified by an ngly 
scar on his cheek. 

“As I drew near the table I saw that in 
his hurry to leave he bad overlooked a 
piece of paper, folded as a torch for a ci¬ 
gar-lighter, which, by being shoved under 
the edge of a plate, was nearly concealed. 
I seated myself In the chair he had just va¬ 
cated, and taking up the paper torch, care¬ 
lessly played with it while the refreshments 
I had ordered were placed on the table. It 
was some time after 1 bad finished my 
meal before there was opportunity to read, 
unobserved, what was written on the piece 
of paper; though by a few words I glanced 
at as 1 took it up, my curiosity was much 
excited. I found that many of the words 
were torn off, others mutilated, but enough 
could be made out to cause not only curi¬ 
osity, but anxiety. One sentence remained 
unbroken. It said, ‘ I teli you, comrades, 
as we used to hear said when our vocation 
led us to the oil region, “ I’ve struck oil;” 
or, to speak after tho manner of gold seek¬ 
ers, I’ve struck a rich vein, inasmuch as 
the gold is already coined aud set with 
jewels.’ What followed was much of it 
gone, but something about diamonds and 
other jewelry, a handsome face aud a 
marplot, could be made out. Then came 
a few lines more legible, in which mention 
was made of the facility with which wool 
could be pulled over tbe eyes of certain 
persons who aspired to the honor of the 
acquaintance of the countess and baronet, 
and tbe longing and tbe ready gullibility 
they manifested relative to obtaining a 


slice of the green cheese cut from the 
moon. 

“Allusion was likewise made to some 
one who, though young, was so shrewd and 
keen-witted that she would be likely to de¬ 
tect some discrepancy in their plot, how¬ 
ever skillfully woven, and that consequent¬ 
ly her abduction, if it could be safely ac¬ 
complished, was a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. ‘A consultation,’ it said, 
‘must therefore be held before anything 
definite is decided on; for which purpose 
we will meet together at the old rendez¬ 
vous, one week after-’ Here the In¬ 

formation was abruptly ended, tbe remain¬ 
der of the paper being entirely gone. To 
ascertain the time and place of the pro¬ 
posed meeting is now the desideratum. 
Could this be done, I might, at least, take 
measures by which to determine if my sus¬ 
picions are well founded relative to the 
parties concerned. As tbe matter stands, 
silence, cdution and watchfulness on our 
part are all that can be done. For myself, 
I’ve no doubt that Sir Taucred, as he calls 
himself, is at the head of a gang of thieves.” 

“ I hope he will not steal my beautiful 
aigrette. I wore it this evening, and the 
countess noticed it particularly, and was 
eloquent in her praises concerning it. I 
think you can see some gleams of it by the 
light of the stars, they shine so brightly.” 
And as she spoke, raising her hand to in¬ 
dicate the place where he must look, she 
found it was gone. 

“ You said the countess noticed and 
praised it?” 

“ Yes, and was so kind—finding that the 
clasp bad become loose—to fasten it more 
firmly.” 

“Now, I suspect that, instead of fasten¬ 
ing it, she unfastened it, and left it in a 
condition to enable her, at any moment, 
to take possession of it. Sleight of hand 
is a great accomplishment among the class' 
1 think she belongs to. 1 have from tbe 
first disliked her.” 

“So have I; but I wont allow myseif to 
believe that she is guilty of crime like 
that, unless, after making a thorough 
search for it, and employing every other 
available means, I fail to find it. It was 
my mother’s, and for that reason I would 
not exchange it for one of many times Its 
intrinsic value.” 

“If your search proves successful; I shall 
be gtad; but I have little hq^ that It will; 
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Thu baronet, I have no doubt, la at the 
head of a band of robbers, and the count- 
esa la in ie^ue with them. If a specimen 
of the scoundrel's handwriting could be 
obtained, ’twouid be something tangible. 
A sameness of voices caused me to suspect 
him; but that, without the evidence, 
would not prove his identity,” 

“ As according to tlie agreement I heard 
made between my aunt and the countess, 
for herself and nephew to be on such fa¬ 
miliar terms as to call at any time of day 
—that is, have tlie run of the house for 
the future till they- leave town—some of 
the baronet’s handwriting may fall in my 
way.” 

“ So they are to come and go according 
to their own will and pleasure?” 

“ Yes. ‘ It will seem so homelike,’ the 
countess,said. Aunt Edgewell seemed de¬ 
lighted with the arrangement. To be on 
such intimate terms with persons belong¬ 
ing to the English nobility is a consumma¬ 
tion devoutly to be wished, though one she 
hardly dared to aspire to.” 

“ Mrs. Edgewell is a monomaniac on 
that subject; but her Infirmity may be in¬ 
strumental in either proving or disproving 
the high pretensions of those she so de¬ 
lights to honor. But I have kept you out 
in the damp night air too long. Be watch¬ 
ful and vigilant, and 1 will be the same; 
for, as the poet says: 

“ < >ns important business 
The tide whereof la now.’” 


CHAPTER VI. 

In the morning Cecilia searched every 
possible and impossible place for the lost 
aigrette, but without success. She and 
her aunt were bemoaning its loss, when 
the countess appeared at the door with a 
emlling counlenance, holding her left hand 
behind her. 

” Have you lost anything. Miss Lau¬ 
rens?” she asked. 

“ Yes, I have lost my aigrette." 

"And I have found it.” 

“Where?” 

“Near the doorstep, half couceale'd 
among those beautiful dahlias.” And tak¬ 
ing her hand from behind her, where, un¬ 
noticed, she had held it, she handed it to 
Cecilia, whose countenance at sight of it 
beamed with gratitude aud joy. 


" How fortunate it Is,” said Mrs. Edge- 
well, “ that it fell into honest hands. Its 
value and beauty might have tempted 
some who pass for honest people to keep 
it.” 

“■Without taking any praise to myself, I 
must say that you think the same as I do. 
This lovely turquoise might almost tempt 
an anchorite to be dishonest.” 

“ 1 am more thankful,” said Cecilia, 
“than I have words to express; and I 
shan’t forget that it is to you I owe its 
restoration.” 

Cecilia was bitter la her self-condemna¬ 
tion at having suspected that the countess 
could have been guilty of stealing the jew¬ 
elry. It was with difflculty that she for¬ 
bore to confess her suspicion, and ask for¬ 
giveness. She was restrained by the re¬ 
flection that Julian Herbert might not 
think it the most judicious method of pro¬ 
ceeding. It would be better to send him a 
note to disabuse him of- the false idea she 
had been the means of infusing into his 
miud concerning the loss of the aigrette. 
She wrote the note without delay, and sent 
it by Mexy, who, in return, brought her a 
husiuess-card, on the back of which was 
written: . 

“Don’t hanker after a'slice of that green 
cheese the moon is made of, nor suffer 
wool to bo pulled over your eyes, though 
of the finest and most delicate staple.” 

At first Cecilia wu puzzled; then she 
remembered what was said of this same 
green cheese and wool-pulling on the piece 
of paper intended for a cigar-iighter. 

“Julian thinks there may be tactics in 
theft, as well as in war, and that vigilance 
must be our watchword still,” was her 
mental soliloquy. 

Some hours later Cecilia received a mes¬ 
sage from her aunt, requesting her to come 
to her. She was surprised to see the count¬ 
ess there, and still more so, when oho saw 
her aunt’s jewels lying oh the table by 
which they sat. Her surprise was not di¬ 
minished when the ceuntess rose, and 
with much warmth embraced her. 

“ My sweet young lady,” said oho, “ your 
aunt and I have been planning an enter¬ 
tainment, but we wouldn’t proceed a step 
further without the benefit of your good 
taste. Such guests as please to do so, are 
to appear in costume, aud even wear 
masks. As you axe to personate an wtem 
princess, you must ho adorned with costly 
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jewels. Your snnt’s diamond necklace, 
her braceleta and rings, not forgetting the 
lovely aigrette 1 was so happy as to restore 
to yoa, together with other jewels I’ve seen 
you wear, will be indispensable.” 

“It seems to me that I shall look quite 
overloaded with jewelry.” 

“Ono. Oriental princesses we&r such 
a profusion of precious gems. It is one of 
their customs, and any one who would sus¬ 
tain the character of a princess, in a man¬ 
ner to make it natural and effective, must 
do the same.” 

“You said something about wearing 
masks—must I wear one f” 

“By no means. While the jewels will 
be a set-off to your beauty, your charming 
face will be a set-off to them.” 

Cecilia’s first impulse was to reject the 
proposition unconditionally; but a good 
genie whispered something in her ear, 
which caused her to change her mind, and 
call into requisition what may be termed 
a kind of courteous diplomacy, assumed to 
ward off apprehended evil. She was thus 
inspired to “ wear her face to the bent ” 
of what she saw expressed in that of the 
countess. They were, in truth, mutually 
trying to read each other; but the purer 
moral atmosphere which Cecilia breathed 
made her perception clearer, quicker and 
more delicate than the other’s,the circum¬ 
stances of whose longer life bad more than 
once involved her in the meshes of in¬ 
trigue, from which it was difficult to extri¬ 
cate herself without pressing closely on 
the footsteps of crime. She bad thus been 
rendered bard and callous. She could not 
understand the finer points of emotional 
character, whose crown 

“ Is made of love and flriendshtp, and sits Ugh 
Upon the forehead of humanity,” 

like a star whose light scintillates and 
blends with the radiance of another star. 
The love of Julian Herbert for Cecilia was 
to her comprehension too nnobtnuive to 
be regarded as snch. 

When they met at the rosebedge Julian’s 
fears being quickened by fears on Cecilia’s 
acconnt, be made suggestions which she 
now recalled to mind, making her watch¬ 
ful and cautions during the present inter¬ 
view, and awakened a new suspicion of a 
woman eo lavish of her praises and her 
flatteries. Was she not weaving a snare 
for her? was the question she asked her¬ 
self. 


The countess, whose bloom of heart hod 
vanished many long years before the bloom 
of her youth was gone, was so elated at 
Cecilia’s showing so little opposition to her 
wishes as to be exultant—almost hilarious. 
She laughed, gesticulated, and used many 
highflown expressions. Her 8C.a]e of ethics 
was in truth so low as to make her incapa¬ 
ble of analyzing, or even comprehending 
the higher moralities. Sbe took no note 
of the lack of heartiness with which Cecilia 
acceded to the proposition relative to 
her personating an Eastern princess, or the 
dreamy look in her eyes, which seemed to 
be looking beyond the present. The couiit- 
ese, like Macbeth, when plotting mischief 
against Duncan, thought, as they intended 
to have a party, 

“Then ’twere well 
It were done quickly,” 

“ Wontthe people around here,” said she, 
“gape and wonder when they eee what 
skill and science can do in the arrange¬ 
ment of diamonds and other jewels, so as 
te make them effective? 1 have made the 
arrangement of jewels a study, and know 
how to place each one so as to be compla- 
mental to another. Yes, my dear Mrs. 
Edgewell, this party vrill be an epoch in 
your life. Its memory will be immortal. 
It will be banded down from one genera¬ 
tion to another, as the party given by the 
rich and distinguished Mrs. ^gewell, in 
honor of the eighteenth blHhday of her 
niece, Miss Cecilia Laurahs, the most 
beautiful and accomplished yonug lady of 
her time.” 

It was only by stealth that Cecilia succeed¬ 
ed in writing and sending a note to Julian, 
giving him a brief programme of the antic¬ 
ipated party. She closed by asking his ad¬ 
vice aa to whether he thought ehe had bet¬ 
ter personate the Eastern princess, or, by 
some plausible pretext, ask to be excused. 
In answer, she received aa follows; 

“Be a princess, by all means; and as 
masks are to be the order of the evening 
to a limited extent, I may be there to see, 
aitbongh your aunt will not, of course, in¬ 
vite me, as I am, in her estimation, too far 
beneath her noble guests to be admitted 
on terms of equality.” 

Just as Cecilia came back to the room, 
she having seen Uoxy from a window when 
be returned from bis errand to Julian, 
and rightly supposing he would bring an 
answer to her note, had Ventured to leav* 
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for a few minutes, the countess rose hur¬ 
riedly, and said she must go, as she had 
many calls to make. 

“I shall.” she said, “return by eight 
o’clock this evening, and with your help 
and concurrence go more Into detail rela¬ 
tive to dress and other .things.” 


CHAPTER VIL 

The countess was as good as her word. 
She came at the appointed hour, with a 
package in her hand. 

“I wouldn’t trust anybody but myself 
with this,” she said; “ not even my nephew 
the baronet, lest a fit of carelessness or 
forgetfulness should come over him. I 
would not breathe what this paper con¬ 
tains even to your pet canary; so we three 
must go to your own private apartment 
before I let you into the secret—that is, if 
you are willing, my dear Mrs. Edgewell,” 

“ To bfi sure I am.” 

“King James the 1st, I once beard a 
gentleman say, had a place he called his 
ear, where he could overhear even a whis¬ 
per in a contiguous apartment. 1 hope 
your room hasn’t such an ear,” said the 
countess, as they entered the chamber, 
and Cecilia closed the door. 

“ No, it has neither ear, eye nor tongue.” 

- “I didn’t think it had. What I said was 
only in sport,” replied the countess, taking 
from the package a jewel-case, and dis¬ 
playing its contents. 

“Why, here is Miss Bursley’s diaihond 
necklace!” said Mrs. Edgewell. “ 1 should 
know it anywhere as well as I do my own.” 

“ Tou are right. She sent that and all 
her jewels to our dear Cecilia. Pardon 
me, if I address you in a manner too fa¬ 
miliar. It is a weakness of mine to speak 
familiarly to those I’ve learned to love.” 

“Sent all her jewels to me, did you 
say?” asked Cecilia, 

“ Certainly I did. When I told her that 
you were to represent an Eastern princess, 
which would prove a failure unless some 
one would have the benevolence to lend 
you some diamonds and other costly gems, 
suggesting at the same time that, in my 
own mind, I had selected her to fill the 
place of your duenna—(an indispensable 
character, who must dress very plainly)— 
she offered them voluntarily, and would 
take no denial.” 


“Miss Bursley is very kind,” said Ce¬ 
cilia, “ but I cannot accept her offer.” 

“Not accept it? Tou surprise me. I 
see no reason why you cannot.” 

“I should be afraid that some accident 
might happen to them, or I might lose 
some of them in the crowd.” 

“ Remember that as a princess, you wont 
mingle with the crowd, but will sit in a 
chair of state on a dais.” 

“ I have still another objection. If I am 
bedizzened with so much jewelry, while 
everybody knows that I’ve but little of my 
own, they may imagine I have been rob¬ 
bing some chandelier of its sparkling pen¬ 
dants; or that, prompted by a desire to be 
useful, I had undertaken to supply the 
place of one.” 

“How many conceits and quibbles the 
dear girl has In that pretty head of hersl” 
said the countess. 

“ Tes.” said Mrs. Edgewell, with asper¬ 
ity; “and I should advise her to keep 
them there, to use on some more appropri¬ 
ate occasion, and not tease those with 
them who just now have so much to attend 
to.” 

“ O, let her show off her little make-be¬ 
lieve petulances. She don’t mean to tease 
us. She is too amiable for that.” 

“ Please don’t be too certain of my amia¬ 
bility.” 

“Never mind—I’ll bring her round,” 
said the countess aside, in a low voice. 
“We must think of something else now, 
and not spend all our time talking about 
jewels. There are other things equally 
important to discuss, which can be so 
planned with your cooperation and my 
nephew’s, as to make the party as success¬ 
ful as 1 have already predicted.” 

Cecilia by care and watchfulness, and 
Mo:^’ 8 devoteil loyalty, succeeded in keep¬ 
ing Julian Herbert advised of whatever 
she herself knew. There was many a crafty 
and apparently skillful movement on the 
part of the countess, who was the real wire¬ 
puller, detected, which by some counter 
movement on the part of Julian would be 
likely to result In defeat. 

Time and the preparations went steadily 
on, and the evening for the party duly ar¬ 
rived. By the aid of the scifijitific knowl¬ 
edge of the countess, as may be supposed, 
relative to the arrangement of jewelry, 
'M'Ibr Bursley’s necklace, bracelets, etc., 
were made to do duty in a manner very 
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oflectiv<*. so thought Mrs. Edgewell, though 
80 travestied, remarked Cecilia, that even 
a Yankee could not guess for what they 
were originally intended. Despoiled of 
her jewels, and in the plain dress which 
the countess said was proper for a duenna, 
Miss Bursley who came early was evidently 
downcast and unhappy, emotions which 
grew more vivid and emphatic, when she 
discovered, that instead of being worn as a 
whole, portions of her necklace had been 
detached and distributed in different places 
of Cecilia’s dress. 

The countess and her nephew were en¬ 
chanted at the magnificence of Cecilia’s 
appearance. 

“ Come, my pet,” slad the countess, “ and 
look at yourseif in the pier-glass, and tell 
us what you think of yourself.” 

” I imagine,” replied Cecilia, “judging by 
the description I once read of an East India 
Idol, who like me was loaded down with 
jewels, and as a protection I suppose against 
light-fingered gentry, was kept in a pagoda, 
that being in keeping with the character, I 
ought to have the benefit of one, too.” 

“ f have no patience with you,” said her 
aunt. “ You might as well have said that 
you are in danger of thieves and pickpock¬ 
ets. If the countess thinks what you say 
is worth minding, she must imagine that 
we Americans are exceedingly choice in 
the selection of our guests.” 

“0,” said the countess, “Iknow how 
to take her. The exuberance of her spirits 
makes her too full of fun aud frolic to be 
toned down to the sober demeanor proper 
for you and me.” 

This was what she said, though Cecilia’s 
allusion had given impulse to a slight un¬ 
dercurrent of uneasiness that she could not 
fully overcome. 

The guests began now to assemble in 
greater numbers. Itwa? not long before 
a party of men entered, attired in fantastic 
costumes, all of whom wore masks. As 
Julian was to wear a mask, Cecilia scanned 
them with a keen eye. But the form and 
bearing of each were so totally different 
from his that she soon hecgme convinced 
that he was not of their number. 

Soon afterward a larger party of maskers 
arrived. One had long flowing lochs white 
as snow, and a beard, venerable for its 
length and hue. Over his shoulder hung 
one of those peculiarly shaped harps of the 
olden time, whose inspiring lays gave the 


wandering minstrels of Brin a welcome to 
the homes of both rich and poor. His 
general appearance realized Cecilia’s ideal 
of an inspired harper of Ossian. As he 
stood a little apart, displaying to advantage 
bis noble symmetrical figure and easy grace 
of motion, a certain turn of his head con¬ 
vinced her of what she had from the first 
suspected. She was certain that the harp¬ 
er was no other than Julian Hdrbert. 

After a while Cecilia became very weary 
of silting like a statue on exhibition in her 
chair of state, and notwithstanding the 
strict prohibition of the countess, decided 
to disobey her and leave it the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Miss Bursley, who was told that 
she must sit so as to keep her eye on her 
charge, being of a less active temperament, 
took a journey to the land of Kod, and was 
comforted by dreaming thatdiamond neck¬ 
laces hung on the bushes thick as black¬ 
berries, so that she could in the place of 
her own disjointed one obtain as many as 
she pleased, which were far more splendid. 

Julian bad been absent from the room 
half an hour, or more. Haunted by vague 
half-formed fears of impending evil, Cecilia 
undertook to divert her thoughts by watch¬ 
ing the different persons moving about, 
each possessing individuality of form, loco¬ 
motion, features and voices. . This specula¬ 
tive mood recalled what she had recently- 
read in the “Autocrat of the.Breakfast 
Table,” where the Professor says: “The 
soul of a man has a series of .concentric en¬ 
velops round it like the core of an ouion, 
or the iuiiermost of a nest of boxes.” 

Among others she -noticed her friend, 
Susie Derwent. In her soul she felt cer¬ 
tain that there were roots which nourished 
flowers of benevoleoce, kindness and love, 
making the home atmosphere of herself 
and others redolent with sweetness. 

Then there was the countess going hither 
and thither like a troubled spirit fihm Tar¬ 
tarus. Though evidently trying to appear 
composed, she could not banish the unnat-. 
ural glow that burnt on her cheeks, nor 
tbe.fieiy sparkle of her eyes, save that they 
were now and then dimmed by a shade of 
apprehension. 

What of her ? Cecilia, as she turned away 
from the picture her imagination had 
painted, remembered that the countess, 
though she and Julian bad suspected her 
of taking it, returned the lost aigrette 
which she found among the dahlias. When 
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she thought of this, conscience whispered, 
“ Judge not lest ye be judged.”' 

At iast she determined to break her hate¬ 
ful bondage, when Moxy in the character 
of a harlequin, lightly ascended the steps 
of the dais, and approaching her knelt be¬ 
fore her, and with great solemnity handed 
her a bunch of marigolds. 

‘*The aristocracy,” said he, ” will laugh 
at my nosegay and call it mean and vulgar, 
and now that they have loaded you with 
jewels would gladly turn you-~not like 
Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt^but a col¬ 
umn of gold.” 

He looked her iu the eye as he said this, 
adding iu a low whisper, ** Examine the 
middle flower.” 

Cecilia soon had opportunity to do so, 
and fouud crowded into the calyx of the 
flower a small tightly-rolled bit of paper 
on which was written: 

**lcan see that you are restless, but stay 
where you are till I have opportunity to 
tell you what we must do.” 

Now that Cecilia, who knew the message 
was from Julian, found that she had some¬ 
thing to wait for, though she was much 
excited, she remained where she was. As 
the midnight hour drew nigh, she saw the 
baronet gliding stealthily from one to an¬ 
other of those, who in fantastic costumes 
and wearing masks, were the first to arrive. 
He spoke a few words to each of them. 
They apparently in a careless manner, said 
something in return, and soon afterward 
quietly grouped themselves together, while 
they so managed as to gradually get nearer 
the door. Meanwhile there was something 
in the appearance of the countess which 
betrayed watchfulness and much anxiety. 

At this moment -Cecilia’s heart gave a 
sudden bound, for she saw the harper mak¬ 
ing bis way toward the dais. He stopped 
opposite to her, and with a low almost 
reverent*bow, yet free from servility, he 
said: 

”1 will, with your gracious permission, 
as the minstrels of old were wont to do, 
sing you a few lines to the music of my 
harp.” 

” It would be doing me too much honor,” 
she replied. Tet I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of hearing you.” 

first playing a 

*' prelude Ashlonlng the way 
In whiob his voice should wander,” 
he sang in deep tones a wild eerie air. 


adapted to the following lines of Coleridge’s 
Christabel. 

<( < Tis the middle of night by the castle'Clock, 
And the ourls have awakened the crowing cook: 
Tu wbit-tU'Whool 

And hark again I The crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

Is It the wind that moanetb bleak? 

There Is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet carl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel I 

Jean Maria, shield her well.’” 

While the last note still vibrated on the 
air, Julian Herbert sprang upon the dais, 
and casting his harp aside, took Cecilia by 
the hand. In a moment all was confusion. 
High above the deafening din and clatter, 
the shrill voice of the countess rang 
through the apartments, calling loudly on 
the baronet, and exhorting those present 
by all they held dear to rescue the innocent 
girl from the clutches of that vile harper 
and horrid desperado. As some of the 
gentlemen present were about to comply 
with this earnest request, Julian threw off 
his mask and divested himself of his snowy 
locks and beard. 

” Madame,” said he, ** the baronet no 
doubt would gladly obey your call, were it 
not, that while making certain necessary 
arrangements for the abduction, of this lady 
by my side, he and his associates were 
arrested and are now in custody. The 
same carriage provided for the conveyance 
of Miss Laurens to a place where she could 
bo safely rifled of her jewels, will servo to 
convey them to the city, where, as It is to 
be hoped, they will in due time be equita¬ 
bly dealt by. As to you, madame, you can 
have the privilege of remainlog where you 
are till morning.” 

Gentlemen,” said the couatess, assum¬ 
ing a lofty scornful air, ” can you have toe 
credulity to believe what he asserts, he 
who is so low and mean that he has no 
reputation to lose, or save, and yet has the 
audacity to implicate those of noble 
descent?” 

“ We can have,” said Mr. Hannon, “ if 
believing that Julian Herbert is a man of 
unimpeachable reputation is credulity.” 

We agree with you, Mr. Harmon,” was 
said by many voices. 

” I may at least count on your sympathy 
and aid,” said the countess, addressing 
Mrs. Edgewell. 

’*Iam sorry for you, of course,” was the 
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reply, “ batyoa can nee yoorself that I have 
no power to aid you.” 

“ Host of this is a mystery to us,” said 
Ur. Harmon, “Will you enlighten us?” 
turning to Juiian. 

“ I wili. A few incidents came to my 
knowiedge which pnzzied me, and made 
me think that this woman, and the young 
man who cails her ‘ aunt,’ were not what 
they represented themseives to be. 1 made 
a detective of myself, and succeeded in 
tracing a chain of events, each trifling in 
itseif, which heightened my suspicions, 
and at last confirmed them, though I could 
produce no proof that would stand in law. 
1 took measures to ascertain their antece¬ 
dents, but received no answer untii this 
evening, when just as I had made ready for 
the party a ietter was brought me from the 
posVoffice. By this 1 learn that the woman 
who professes to be of noble lineage, was 
in her more youthful days lady’s maid in 
different English families, and that finally 
she was engaged by a lady of wealth and 
distinction as reader and companion. 
After serving several years in this capacity, 
she was obliged to ieave suddenly and 
secretly, to avoid being arrested for steal¬ 
ing jewelry and other valuable articles to 
the amount of one thousand pounds. Bhe 
was instigated to do this, it was thought, 
by a man of some personal attractions, 
several years younger than herself, who 
was the family coachman. They escaped 
together, crossed the channel, and thence 
by means of forged passports came to the 
United States. We all know how they im¬ 
posed on the good people of this place. By 
some things that have transpired, there is 
reason to suppose that they were engaged 
in the series of robberies in and about this 
region, the extent of which those who lost 
silver plate know more than I do.” 

“At any rate,” said Ur. Harmon/ “it 
must be admitted that the diamonds and 
other costly jewelry belonging to the iadies 


were collected by the self-termed countess, 
in a manner so unique and so crafty, as to 
make her worthy of being called, if not a 
countess, a Queen of Thieves.” 

“ 1 think it light,” said Julian, “ to add 
to what I’ve already mentioned, that Miss 
Laurens was induced to submit to being 
made ridiculous, by inklings of what might 
have ultimated in success had it not been 
frustrated.” 

The mind of Mrs. Edgewell, during this 
time, underwent a great and rapid change. 
She bad always treated Cecilia^p assertion 
with contempt, of being able 

*■ To read tbe mind’s oonstroctlon In the face,” 

by watching its emotional phases; but she 
now began to realize that she bad suffered 
herself to be so hoodwinked by her aspira¬ 
tions for rank and show, as to make her 
incapable of discerning the difference be¬ 
tween tbe false and the true. Her bobby of 
exclusiveness was changed into a hippo- 
griff, which, spreading its wings, flew away 
as she looked at tbe crestfallen, whilom 
countess, and then at Julian Herbert, who 
as with bis usual unpretending air be stood 
before them, presented 

“ A combination and a form Indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set bis seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 

“ I have been self-willed, and, moieiike, 
worked in the dark,” said Mrs. Edgewell, 
“ and 1 must try to make amends for what 
i did. 1 therefore intend that my next 
party shall be a wedding party—that is, if 
I’m so fortunate as to gain the consent of 
the young couple, which 1 think there’s a 
tolerably fair prospect of my doing. I im¬ 
agine that none of you will attend, when 
1 tell you that py niece, Cecilia Laurens, 
will be the bride—^not as 1 foolishly antici¬ 
pated, of a baronet—but of our young 
townsman, Julian Herbert, who, skillful in 
constructing a machine, has shown himself 
equally eo in demolishing a plot.” 
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THE FATAL GLOVE: 
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IN FOUR PARTS, 

BY CLAHA AUGUSTA. 

PART I.—[CO.VTLVUEI).] 


^Ir. Linmere played and sang with ex¬ 
quisite taste and skill—he was a complete 
master of the art, and, ii; spite of herself, 
Margie listened to him with a delight which 
was almost fascination, but which subsided 
the moment the melody ceased. 

He judged her by the majority of women 
he had met, and finding her indifferent, he 
sought to rouse lier jealousy by flirting with 
Miss Lee, wlm was by no means averse to 
his attentions. But Margie hailed the 
transfer with a relief which was so evident 
that Mr. Linmere, piqued and irritated, 
took up his hat to leave, in the midst of 
one of Miss Lee’s most brilliant descrip¬ 
tions of what slie had seen in- Italy, from 
whence she had but just returned. He 
went over to tbe sofa where Margie was 
sitting. 

“I hope to please you better next time,” 
he said, lifting her hand. “ Good-night, 
Margie, dear.” And before she was aware, 
he touched his lips to her forehead. , She 
tore her hand away from him, and a flush 
of anger sprang to her cheek. He surveyed 
her wi(h admiration. He liked a little 
spirit in a woman, especially as he intended 
to be able to subdue it when it pleased him. 
Her anger made her a thousand times more 
beautiful. He stood looking at her a mo¬ 
ment, then turned and withdrew.. 

Margie struck her forehead with her 
hand, as if sbe would wipe out the touch 
he had left there. 

“ It burns like fire,” she muttered. ” O 
heaven I am i to become tbe wife of that 
man? Will God permit it? Is it my 
duty?” 

Ale.xandjine came and put her arm 
around her waist. 

“ I almost envy you, Margie,” she said, 
in tliat singularly purring voice of hers. 


All, Linmere is magnificenti Such eye?, 
and hair, and such a voice! Well, Margie, 
you are a fortunate girl.” 

And Miss Lee sighed, and shook out the 
heavy folds of her violet silk, with the air 
of one who lia.s been injured, but is deler- 
mined to show a proper spirit of resig¬ 
nation. 

Mr. Paul Linmere hurried along through 
an unfrequented street to his suite of rooms 
at the St. Nichohis. He was very angry 
with everybody; he felt like an ill-treated 
individual. He bad expected Margie to 
fall at his f^eet at once. A man of his at¬ 
tractions to be snubbed .as he had been! 
by a mere chit of r. girl, too! He, with 
whom a duchess bad once been in love! 

“ I will find means to tame her, when 
once she is mine,” he muttered. ” By 
heaven! but it will be rare sport to break 
that fiery spirit! It will make me young 
again I” 

Something white and shadowy bound his 
path. A spectral hand was laid on his 
arm, chilling like ice, even througli his 
clothing. The ghastly face of a woman— 
a face framed in jet black hair, and lit up 
by great black eyes bright’ as stars, gleamed 
through the mirk of the night. 

The man gazed into the weird face, and 
shook like a leaf in the blast. His arm 
sank nerveless to bis side, palsied by that 
frozen touch, his voice was so unnatural 
that he started at tbe sound. 

“My God I Arabel Verel Do the dead 
come back?” 

The great unnaturally brilliant eyes 
seemed to burn into his brain. The cold 
hand lightened on his arm. A breath like 
wind freighted with snow crossed his face. 

“Speak, for heaven’s sake!” he cried. 
“ Am I dreaming ?” 


[Eniert-U aceoriiiny to Act of Conirross, in the year ISGO, by THOmes & Talbot, Boston, Mass.,in 
the OQice of the Librarian of Uongress, Wuehingion.J 
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**Remember the banks of the Seine!” 
said a singularly sweet voice, which sound¬ 
ed to Mr. Paul Llnmere as if it came from 
leagues and leagues away. “ When you sit 
by the side of the living love, remember 
tlie dead! Think of the dark roiling river, 
and of what its waters covered I” 

He started from the strange presence, 
and caught at a post for support. His seif- 
i)o‘;>ession was gone; he trembled like the 
most abject coward. Only for a mo¬ 
ment—and then, when he looked agaijj, the 
apparition hud vanisiied. All was silent 
save tlio distant clock of St. Stephens, strik¬ 
ing twelve. Not so much as the sound of 
a footfall, to tell him that his visitor had 
been luortal. 

“ Good God!” he cried, putting his hand 
to his forehead. “Do the dead indeed 
come back! I saw them take her from the 
fiver—0 heaven I I saw her when she sank 
beneatli the terrible waters! Is there a 
hereafter, and does a man sell his soul to 
damnation who commits what the world 
calls murder?” 

He stopped under a lamp and drew out 
his pocket-book, taking therefrom a soiled 
scrap of paper. 

“ Yes, 1 have it here. ‘ Found drowned, 
the body of a woman. Her linen was 
marked with the name of Arahftl Vere. 
Another unfortunate—’ No, I will not 
read the rest. I have read it too often, 
now, for luy peace of mind. Y^es, she is 
dead. There is no doubt. I have been 
dreaming lo-nigUt. Old Trevlyii's wine 
was too strong for me. Arabel Vere, in¬ 
deed ! Pshaw! Pan! Linmere, are you an 
idiot?” 

Not daring to c.ast a look behind him, he 
hurried liome, and up to his spacious par¬ 
lor on tlm secojul fl<a)r. Everything lliat 
money coul<l purchase was there. From 
tlie wreck of his fen tune Einiuere had saved 
all that was valuable in U>e way of costly 
iriijkeJs ami rare cuiiosilies. Ue had a 
juiic/miit for sueii tilings. 

Tiie velvet carpet was so t!»ick that It 
gave back no echo Ironi llie Iieavicst foot¬ 
fall, and its roses and lilies looked like 
wiiicii grow in Jiving; gardens. You 
fell almost lenipted to stop and inhale their 
■fragrance. Tiie cliuirsand sofas were curi¬ 
ously urongliL by. the fuU* lingers of the 
Persian women, and were soft as Turkish 
uivans. A deep voluptuous rose color per- 
vadtil the goh! embu:scd wall-paper, and 


lingered in the silver hangings, giving to 
the atmosphere the mellowness of summer, 
and making the marble Psyche blush at 
her own loveliness. Bronzes, rare and ex¬ 
quisite, loaded the fanciful brackets, a 
goldfinch was asleep in.a gilded cage, with 
his head beneath his wing, and on the 
hearthrug a slender greyhound was dozing 
the time away, with half-shut eyes. 

Linmere turned up the gas into a flare, 
ahd, throwing off iu's coat, flung himself 
into an armcliair, and wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his forehead. He looked about 
the room wiilr half-frightejjed searcliing 
eyes. He dreaded solitude, and he feared 
company, yet felt the necessity of speaking 
to something. His eyes lighted on the dog. 

“LeOj Leo,” he called, “come here, 
sir!” 

The dog opened his eyes, but gave no re¬ 
sponsive wag of his tail. You aaw' at once 
that though Leo was Mr. Paul Linmere’s 
property, and lived with Iiiin, he did not 
have any attachment for him. 

“ Come here, sir’.” said Liniiiere, author¬ 
itatively. 

Still the anlisal did not stir. Linmere 
was nervous enough to be excited to auger 
by the veriest trifle, and the clog^s disobe¬ 
dience aroused liis rage. 

“Curse the brute 1” he cried. And put¬ 
ting his foot against him, he senthim spin¬ 
ning across the room. Leo did not growl, 
or cry out, but his eyes gleamed like coals, 
and he showed his white teeth with savage 
but impotent hatred. It easy to see 
that if be had been a bulluog instead of a 
greyhound, he would have torn Mr. Paul 
Linmere limb from limb. 

Linmere went back to his chair, and sat 
down with a sullen face; but he could not 
rest there. He tried the sofa, and then an 
ottoman by tlie open window. He rose, 
and going into an inner room, brought out 
an ebony bo.v, vliich he opened, and from 
which he took aiuiniature in a golden case. 
He hesitated a moment before touching 
the spiingv and when he did so the unclos¬ 
ing revealed tlie face of a young girl. Lin- 
mere’s countenance clianged .singciiarly at 
sight of lliat face. He droiiped tlie locket, 
and covered hi.s eyes wiili his handH. Leo 
crept up to his foot, a.nd caressed the locket, 
uttering a pitiful whine which arrested the 
attention of his master. Linmere snalcbed. 
up tiro locket, and looked on tlie pictured 
face. 
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A fair yoUDg girl in her early youth—not 
more than eighteen summers could have 
scattered their roses over her, when that 
beautiful impressloti was taken. A ripe 
southern face, with masses of jet-black 
hair, and dark brilliant eyes. There was 
a dewy crimson on her lips, and hercheeks 
were red as damask roses. A bright happy 
face, upon which no blight bad fallen. 

“She was beautiful—beautiful as a 
houri!” said Mr. Paul Linmere, speaking 
slowly, half unconsciously, it seemed, his 
thoughts.aloud. “And when I first knew 
her, she was sweet and innocent. 1 made 
her sin. I led her into the temptation she 
was too weak to resist. Women are soft and 
silly when they are in love, and because of 
that, men have to bear all the blame. She 
was willing to trust me—she ought to have 
been more cautious. Who blames me, if I 
tired of her? A man does not always want 
a moping complaining woman banging 
about him I and she had a deuced unpleas¬ 
ant way of forcing herself upon me when 
it was particularly disagreeable to have her 
do so. Well—but there is no use In retro¬ 
spection. I had strong objections to being 
called father when there were such bril¬ 
liant prospects for me In another quarter. 
She was drowned—she and her unborn 
child, and the dead never come back—no, 
never I” 

He shuddered as he spoke, and looked 
half-fearfully,half-expectantly around him. 
He felt as if he were not alone in the room. 
Some unseen presence oppressed him with 
vague dread. He seemed to feel that cold 
hand on his arm, and again that icy breath 
swept across his face. He sprang up and 
rang the bell sharply. Directly his valet, 
Pietro, a sleepy-Iooklng and swarthy Ital¬ 
ian, appeared. 

“ Bring me a glass of brandy, Pietro; and 
look you, sir, you may sleep to-nigbton the 
lounge in my room. 1 am not feeling quite 
well, and may have need of you before 
morning.” 

The man looked surprised, but 'made no 
comment. He brought the stimulant, his 
master drank it off, and then threw himself, 
dressed as he was, on the bed. 

Upper Tendom was ringing with the ap¬ 
proaching nuptials of Miss Harrison and 
Mr. Linmere. The bride was so beautiful, 
so wealthy, and so Insensible to her good 
fortune in securiug the most eligible man 


in her set. Half the ladies in the city were 
in love with Mr. Linmere. He was so 
distingue, carried himself so loftily, and yet 
was so gallantly condescending, and so in¬ 
imitably fascinating. He knew Europe 
like a book, sang like a professor, and knew 
just how to hand a lady her fan, adjust her 
shawl, and take her from a carriage. Ac¬ 
complishments which make men popular, 
always. 

Early in July Mr. Trevlyn and Margie, 
accompanied by a gay party, went down to 
Cape May. Mr, Trevlyn had long ago for¬ 
sworn everything of the kind; but since 
Margie Harrison had come to reside with 
him he had given up bis hermit habits, and 
been quite like other nice gouty old gentle¬ 
men. He was fretful and overbearing at 
times, and liked his own way on ail occa¬ 
sions ; but he did a great deal to make 
Margie happy in her new home, and bore 
patiently with the troops of gay young 
people she gathered around her. He might 
not so far have come out of his retirement 
as to have visited a fashionable watering- 
place, had not his physician prescribed sea¬ 
bathing ; and Mr. Trevlyn had too great a 
dread of death to disregard the first symp¬ 
toms of disease. 

The party went down on Thursday—Mr. 
Panl Linmere fallowed on Saturday. Mar¬ 
gie had hoped he would not come; in his 
absence she could have enjoyed the so¬ 
journ, but his presence destroyed for her 
all the charms of sea and sky. She grew 
frightened, sometimes, when she thought 
how intensely she hated him. And In 
October she was to become bis wife. So it 
was arranged. Mr. Linmere knew that 
there was truth in the old proverb, and did 
not mean the cup should slip befere it 
reached his lips. His creditors were im¬ 
portunate, and it would not do to wait too 
long. 

Some way, Margie fejt strangely at ease 
on the subject. She knew that the arrange¬ 
ments were all made, that her wedding 
trousseau was being got up by a fashionable 
modiste, that Delmonlco bad received or¬ 
ders for the feast, and that the oranges 
wefe budded which, when burst into flowers 
were to adorn her forehead on her bridal 
day. She despised Linmere with her whole 
soul, she dreaded him inexpressibly, yet 
she scarcely gave her approaching marriage 
with him a single thought. She wondered 
that she did not; when she thought of it 
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«t all, sbe was shocked to find herself so 
impassive. She could not have a heart 
like other women,' she thought, or she 
should have It manifesting itself. 

Her party had been a week at Cape May, 
when Archer Trevlyn came down, with the 
wife of his employer, Mr. Belgrade. The 
lady was In delicate health, and bad been 
advised to try sea air and surf-bathing. 
Mr. Belgrade’s business would not allow of 
bis absence at just that time, and he bad 
shown bis confidence in bis head clerk by 
selecting him as bis wife’s escort. 

Introduced into society by so well-estab- 
ilshed an aristocrat as Mrs. Belgrade, Arch 
might, at once, have taken a prominent 
place among the fashionables; for his sin¬ 
gularly handsome face and highbred man¬ 
ners made him an acquisition to any com¬ 
pany. But be never forgot that be bad 
been a street-sweeper, and he would not 
submit to be patronized by the very people 
who bad once, perhaps, grudged him the 
pennies they had thrown to him as they 
would have thrown bread to aatarving dog. 
So he avoided society, and attended only 
on Mrs, Belgrade. But from Alexandrine 
Lee he could not escape. She fastened 
upon him at once. She bad a habit of 
singling out gentlemen, and giving them 
the distiuction of her attentions, and no 
one thought of noticing it, now. The nine 
days’ wonder at her eccentricities had long 
been a thing of the past. Arch was ill at 
ease beneath the infliction, but he was a 
thorough gentleman, and could not repulse 
her rudely. 

A few days after the arrival of Mrs. Bel¬ 
grade, Arch took her down to the beach to 
bathe. All the world was out. The beach 
was alive with the gorgeous grotesque fig¬ 
ures of the bathers. The air was bracing, 
the surf splendid. 

Mr. Trevlyn’s carriage drove down soon 
after Mrs, Belgrade bad finished her morn¬ 
ing’s “ dip;” and Margie and Mr. Linmere, 
accompanied by Alexandrine Lee, alighted. 
They were in bathing costume, and hHss 
Lee, espying Arch, fastened upon him 
without ceremony, 

“ O Mr. Trevlyn,” she said, animatedly, 
“lam so glad to have come across you 1 
1 was just telling Mr. Linmere that two 
ladies were hardly safe with only one gen¬ 
tleman, in such asurf as there is this morn¬ 
ing. 1 shall have to depend on yon to take 
care of me. Shall If” 


Of course. Arch could not refuse; and 
apologizing to Mrs. Belgrade, who good- 
naturedly urged him forward, be took 
charge of Miss Lee. 

Linmere offered Margie his hand to lead 
her in, but she declined. B[e kept close 
beside her, aud when they stood waist deep 
in the water, and a huge breaker was ap¬ 
proaching, he put his arm around her 
shoulders. With an impatient gesture she 
tore herself away. He made an effort to 
retain lier, and in the struggle Margie lost 
her footing,) and the receedlng wave bore 
her out to sea 1 

Linmere grew pale as death. He was so 
susceptible, dear man I the ladies said, look¬ 
ing on in pity and horror. Tes, he lOOS 
susceptible. He knew if Margie was 
drowned, he was a ruined man I His pic¬ 
tures and statues would have to go under 
the hammer—his creditors were only kept 
from striking by his prospect of getting a 
rich wife to pay his debts. He cast an 
imploring eye on the swimmers around 
him, but he was too great a coward to ilsk 
his life among the swirling breakers. 

Only one man struck boldly out to the 
rescue. Arch Trevlyn threw off the cling¬ 
ing hand of Miss Lee, and with a strong 
arm pressed his way through the white- 
capped billows. He came near to Margie, 
he saw the chestnut gleam of her hair on 
the bright treacherous water, and In an 
instant it was swept under a long line of 
snowy foam. She rose again at a little dis¬ 
tance, and her eyes met bis pleadingly. 
Her iips syllabled the words, “ Save mel” 

He beard them, above all the deafening 
roar of the waters. They nerved him on 
to fresh exertions. Another stroke, and he 
caught her arm, drew her to him, held her 
closely to his breast, touched her wet hair 
with bis lips. Then he controlled himself, 
and spoke coolly; 

“ Take my left band. Miss Harrison, and 
I think 1 can tow you safely to the shore. 
Do not be afraid.” 

“ I am not afraid,” she said, quietly. 

How bis heart leaped at the sound of her 
voice I How happy he was that she was 
not afraid—that she trusted her life to him 1 
Of bow little value be would have reckoned 
bis own existence, if he had purchased hers 
by its loBsl Ah, well—^love is love, the 
world over. 

A hundred pairs of bands were out¬ 
stretched to receive Margie, when Arch 
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brouglit her to the shore. Her dear de¬ 
voted friends crowded around her, and in 
their joy at her escape, Arch retreated for 
his lodgings. But ifiss Lee had been 
watching iiiin, and seized his arm the mo¬ 
ment lie was clear of the crowd. 

“ O Mr. TrevlyiJ, it is just like a novel!” 
she exclaimed, enthusiastically. “ Only 
you cannot marry the heroine, for she is 
engaged to Mr. Linmere; and slie perfectly 
dotes on him.** 

Trevlyn’s countenance did not change. 
Miss Lee was watching him closely, but 
she could not detect the slightest variation 
of color. Her nsual astuteness was at 
fault. 

“ Allow me to escort you to the house,” 
he said, politely. “ I see Mr. Weldon look¬ 
ing daggers at me.” 

“Mr. Weldon has no right to look dag¬ 
gers at any one on my account, Mr. Trevlyn. 
As if I cared for that little dandy 1” 

“ All the ladies think him sweet,” said 
Trevlyn, descending to small talk because 
he wished to avoid alt serious subjects with 
Miss Lee. She jarred so disagreeably upon 
all the finer feelings of his nature. 

“All but myself, Mr. Trevlyn; I beg you 
to make me an exception. But I will not 
keep you in your wet clothes. Good- 
morning.” 

She Qitted away, and Trevlyn went up to 
diis chamber. 

That evening there was a “hop” at the 
hotel, but Arch did not go down. He knew 
if he did, the inevitable Miss Lee would 
anchor herself on his arm for the eveuing; 
and his politeness was not equal to the task 
of entertaining lier. She was beautiful, 
and brilliant when she cared to be, and 
Arch felt tliat, if he liked, he might marry 
her and her fortune, and step at once into 
the very highest circles of society; but he 
did not aspire to the honor. 

The strains of music reached him, soft¬ 
ened and made sweet by the distance. He 
stole down on the piazza, and sat under the 
shadow of a flowering vine, looking at the 
sky, with its myriads of glittering stars. 
There was a light step at his aide, and 
glancing up, he saw Margie Harrison. 

She was in evening dress, her white arms 
and shoulders bare, and glistening with 
snowy pearls. Her soft unbound iiair fell 
over her neck in a flood of light, and a sub¬ 
tle perfume, like tlie breath of blooming 
water-lilies, floated around her. 


“I want to make you my captive fora 
little wliile, Mr. Trevlyn,” slie said, gayly. 
“ Will you wear the cliains?”. 

“ Like agarland of roses,” he responded. 
“ Yes, to the world’s end, Miss Harrison!” 

The unconscious fervor of his voice 
brouglit a crimson lliisli to her face. She 
dropped her eyes, and toyed with the brace¬ 
let on her arm. 

“I did not know you dealt in compli¬ 
ments, Mr. Trevlyn,” she said, a little re¬ 
proachfully. “ I thought you were always 
sincere.” 

“And -so I am. Miss Harrison.” 

“ I take you at your word, then,” recov¬ 
ering her playful air. “ You will not 
blame me, if I lead you into difficulty?” 

“ Certainly not. I give myself into your 
keeping.” 

She put her hand within his arm, and 
led him up the stairs, to a private parlor on 
the second floor. Under the jet of light sat 
old Mr. Trevlyn. Archer’s heart tlirobbed 
fiercely, and his lips grew set and motion¬ 
less, as he stood tliere before the man he 
Iiated—the man against whom he liad made 
a vow of undying vengednee. Margie was 
looking at her guardian, and did not ob¬ 
serve the startling ebange which liad come 
over Arch. She spoke softly, addressing 
the old man. 

“ Dear guardian, this is the man who 
this morning so gallantly rescued me from 
a watery grave. I want you to help me 
thank liim.” 

Mr. Trevlyn arose, c£irae forward, and 
extended his hand. Arcb stood erect, his 
arms folded on liis breast. He did not 
move, nor ofier to take the proffered liaiid. 
Jfr. Trevlyn gave a start of surpi’ise, and 
seizing a lamp from the table, lieid it up to 
tlie face of the young man. Arch did not 
flinch; he bore the insulting scrutiny with 
stony calmness. 

Tlie old man dashed down the lamp, and 
pul his hand to his forehead. Uis face 
was livid with passion, his voice choked so 
as to be scarcely audible. 

“Margie, Margie Harrison,” lie ex¬ 
claimed, “ what is tills person’s name?” 

“Archer Trevlyn, sir,” answered tlie 
girl, amazed at the strange behaviour of 
tlie two men. 

“ Just as 1 thought! ' Hubert’s son! 

“ Tes,” said Arch, spcakiii.;^ with painfu. 
calmness, “ I am Hubert’s son; the son of 
the mail your wicked cruelty murdered. 
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Mr. Trevlyn seized Ills cane and rushed 
upon bis grandson; but Margie sprang for¬ 
ward and threw her arm across the breast 
of Arch. Her eyes blazed, her cheeks 
burnt with indignant crimson, 

“Strike liihi, if you darei” she said, “ but 
you shall strike a woman 1’’ 

Mr. Trevlyn looked at her, and the weap¬ 
on dropped to the door, 

“ Margaret Harrison,” he said, sternly, 
“leave this room. This is no place for 
you. Obey me I” 

“ I am subject to no man’s authority,” 
she said, boldly, “ and I will not leave the 
room. You shall not insult a gentleman to 
whom I owe my life, and who is here as 
my invited guest.” 

“ I shall defend myself 1 There is mur¬ 
der in that fellow’s eye, if ever I saw it in 
that of any human being!” 

“ I am answerable for bis conduct,” she 
said, with proud dignity. “He will do 
nothing of which a lady need stand in fear. 
1 brought iiim here, ignorant of the rela¬ 
tionship existing between you and him, and 
unconscious of the truth that I should he 
called upon to defend him from the cause¬ 
less rage of his own grandfatberF’ 

Again the cane was uplifted; but Margie 
laid her hand resolutely upon it. 

“ Give it to me. Will you—.yon, who 
pride yourself upon your high and delicate 
sense of honor—will you be such an abject 
coward as to strike a defenceless man?”. 

He yielded her the weapon, and she 
threw it from the window. 

“ You may take away my defence, Mar¬ 
garet,” said the old man, resolutely, “ but 
you shall not prevent me from cursing him 1 
A ciirse be upon him—” 

“Hold, sir! Eemember that your head, 
is white with the snows of timel It will 
not be long before you will go to the God 
who sees you every moment, who will judge 
you for every .sin you commit.” 

“You may preach that stuff to the dogsl 
There is no God I 1 defy him and you! 
Archer Trevlyn, my curse be upon you and 
yours, now and forever 1 Child of a disobe¬ 
dient sonl child of a mother who was a 
harlot!” 

Arch sprang upon him with a savage cry. 
His hand was on his throat—God knows 
what crime he would have done, fired by 
the insult offered to the memory of his 
mother, had not Margie caught his hands, 
and drawn them away. 


“ 0 Archer, Archer Trevlyn 1” she cried, 
imploringly, “ grant me this one favor— 
the very first I ever asked of you 1 For my 
sake, come away! He is an old man. 
Leave him to God, and his own conscience. 
You are young aud strong; you would not 
disgrace your manhood by laying violent 
bands on the weakness of old age 1” / 

“ Did you not hear what he called my 
mother? the purest woman the world over 
s'aw 1 No man shall repeat that foul slan¬ 
der in my presence, and live !”• 

“ He will not repeat it. Forgive him. 
He is fretful, and he thinks the world has 
gone bard with him. He has sinned, and 
those who sin, suffer always. It has been 
a long and terrible feud between him and 
yours. I brought you here—let me’ take 
you away.” 

Her soft hands were on his—her beauti¬ 
ful tear-wet eyes lifted to his face. He 
could not withstand that look. He would 
have given up the plans of a lifetime, if she 
had asked him,'with those imploring eyes. 

“ I yield to you. Miss Harrison—only to 
you,” he replied. “ If John Trevlyn lives, 
he owes his life to yon. He judged rightly 
—there was murder in my soul, and heeaw 
it in my eyes. Years ago, after they laid 
my poor heart-broken mother out of my 
sight, I swore a terrible vow of vengeance 
on the old man whose cruelty had hurried 
her into the grave. But for yon, I should 
have kept the vow this moment I But I 
win obey you. Take me wherever you 
will.” 

She led him down the stairs, across, the 
lawn, and out on the lonely beach, where 
the quiet moon and the passionless stars 
dropped down their crystal rain. The sweet 
south wind biewup cool from sea, and afar 
off the tinkle of a sbeep-beir stirred the 
silence of the night. The lamp in the dis¬ 
tant lighthouse gleamed like a spark of fird, 
and at their feet broke the tireless billows, 
white as the snowdrifts of December. 

There was something inexpressibly sooth¬ 
ing in the serenity of the night. Arch felt 
its influence. The hot color died out of 
his cheek, his pulse beat slower, he lifted 
his eyes to the purple arch of the summer 
sky. 

“All God’s universe is at rest,” said 
Margie, her voice breaking upon his' ear 
like a strain of music. “ O ArcberTrevlyn, 
he at peace with all mankind i” 

“ 1 am—with all but him.” 
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“ And with Aim, also. Tha heart which 
hears malice cannot be a happy heart. 
There has been a great wrong done—I have 
heard the sad story—but It Is divine to for¬ 
give. The man who can pardon the enemy 
who has wrought him evil, rises to a height 
where nothing of these earthly temptations 
can harm him more. He stands on a level 
wiiU the angels of God. If you have been 
injured, let it pass. If your parents were 
hurried out of the world by his cruelty, 
think how much sooner they tasted the 
bliss of heaven! Every wrong will in due 
time be avenged. Justice will be done, fer 
the Infinite One haa promised it. Leave it 
in his hands. Archer, before I leave you, 
promise me to forgive Mr. Trevlyn.” 

“ I caunotl I cannot 1” he cried, hoarse¬ 
ly. “ O Margie, Miss Harrison, ask of me 
anything but that, even to the sacrifice of 
my life, and I will willingly oblige you; 
butnotthatl notthatl” 

“rAatis.all I ask. It is for your good 
and my peace of mind that I demand it. 
Tou have no right to make me unhappy, 
as your persistence in this dreadful course 
will do. Promise me. Archer Trevlyn 1” 

She put her band on his shoulder; he 
turned bis head and pressed bis lips upon 
it. Shu did not draw it away, but stood, 
melting his hard heart with her wonderful¬ 
ly sweet gaze. He yielded all at once—she 
knew she bad conquered. He sank down 
on one knee before her, and bowed bis face 
upon his bauds. She stooped over him, 
her hair swept bis shoulders, the brown 
mingling with the deeper chestnut of his 
curling locks. 

“ Tou will promise me, Mr. Trevlyn ?” 

He looked up suddenly. 

“ What will you give me, if I promise ?” 

“ Ask for it.” 

He lifted a curl of shining hair. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Promise me what I 
ask, and I give it to you.” 

He took his pocket-knife and severed the 
tress. 

“Ipromiseyou. I break my vow; I seek 
no revenge. I forgive John Trevlyn, and 
may God forgive him, also. He is safe 
from me. I submit to have my parents 
sleep on unavenged. I leave him and bis 
sins to the God whom he denies; and all 
because you have asked it of me.” 

He rose up, and stood sileutly by her 
side. The moon had been clouded for a 
moment—it burst forth with almost daz¬ 


zling radiance. Arch Trevlyn touched the 
white band on his arm with reverent ten¬ 
derness. The hour was late. He could 
have lingered there with her forever, but 
her long absence would excite remark. 

Slowly and silently they went up to the 
bouse. At the door he said no good-night 
—he only held her band a moment, closely, 
and then turned away. He could not trust 
himself to speak, lest his voice might reveal 
something his duty would not allow him to 
think of. She was the promised wife of 
Mr. Paul Linmere. A cold shudder rau 
over him at the thought. The beautiful 
night took on a face of darkness and gloom. 

He-walked rapidly back to the beach, and 
threw himself down on the sauds where 
she had stood. He looked up at the mys¬ 
terious sky,and out at the mysterious ocean, 
A peace came and settled over him. His 
tortured heart lapsed into an infinite state 
of content. He seemed to desire nothing 
beyond what he had. The present con¬ 
tented and satisfied him. He had forgiven 
aq enemy. Had he indeed risen and en¬ 
tered upou the enjoyment vouchsafed to 
the angels? 


PART H. 

Padl Linmebe’s wedding-day drew 
near. Between him and Margie there was 
no semblance of affection. Her coldness 
never varied, and after a few fruitless at¬ 
tempts to excite in her some manifesta¬ 
tion of interest, he took bis cue from her, 
and was as coldly indiSerent as herself. 

A few days before the tenth of October, 
which was the day appointed for the bri¬ 
dal, Dick Turner, one of Paul’s friends, 
gave a supper at the Bachelors’ Club. A 
supper in honor of Paul, onto testify the 
sorrow of the Club at the loss of one of its 
members. It was a very hilarious occa¬ 
sion, and the toasting and wiue-drinking 
extended far into the small hours. 

In a somewhat elevated frame of mind, 
Mr. Paul Linmere left the rooms of tho 
Club at about three o’clock iu the morn¬ 
ing, to return home. His way lay along 
the most deserted part of the city—a place 
where there were few dwellings, and the 
buildings were mostly stores and ware¬ 
houses. He was hurrying aloug, thinking 
of the last song Dick had sung, and trying, 
in his maudlin way, to hum a bar of it 
before the air escaped his memory. 
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Suddenly a touch on his arm stopped 
him. The same cold deathly touch he 
had felt once before. He had drank just 
enough to feel remarkably brave, and turn¬ 
ing, he encountered the strangely-gleaming 
eyes that bad frozen bis blood that night 
in early summer. All bis bravado left 
him. He felt weak and helpless as a child. 
His breath was suspended—his eyes refused 
to turn away from the livid face that con¬ 
fronted him. 

Hot ten rods off he heard, like one in a 
dream, the steady tramp of a watchman, 
but be bad no power to call to him, though 
he would have given all the world for the 
society of something human. 

“What is it? what do you want?” he 
asked, brokenly. 

“ Justice 1” said the mysterious pres¬ 
ence ; and, as before, the voice seemed to 
travel through infinite space before it 
reached him, 

“ Justice ? For whom ?” 

“Arabel Vere.” 

“Arabel Verel Curse herl" he cried, 
savagely, 

The figure lifted a spectral white hand, 

“Paul liinmere—beware! The ven¬ 
geance of the dead reaches sometimes unto 
the living I There is not water enough in 
the Seine to drown a woman’s hatred 1 
Death itself cannot annihilate it I Beware 1” 

He struck savagely at the uplifted band, 
but his arm met no resistance. He beat 
only against the impalpable air. His spec¬ 
tral visitor bad flown, and left nothing 
behind to tell of her presence. 

With, unsteady steps Mr, Paul Linmere 
hurried home, entered bis rooms, and 
double-locked the doors behind him, 
Pietro was sleeping in bis bed-chamber— 
he slept there every night now—and his 
master did not disturb him. 

Leo lay on the hearthrug, but gave no 
other sign of recognition than to half un¬ 
close his eyes at the opening of the door, 
Paul went to the grate to warm bis be¬ 
numbed fingers, and stumbled over the 
dog as he did so. 

“Curse the brute 1” he exclaimed, an¬ 
grily. “I hate it, and yet I dare not kill 
Itl It was hers—ay, it was Arabel Yere’s. 
Who says I am afraid to speak her name 
aloud? Whoever says so lies I 1 think if 
the dog were dead 1 might forget her and 
hers I 1 wish he would die I I wish I bad 
the courage to dash his brains out with 


this I” He took down a heavy bronze 
vase, and eyed the dog with fierce hatred. 
But something in the steady unfaltering 
gaze of the sagacious brute seemed to deter 
him. He pot op the bronze, and began 
pacing the floor. 

“A little more than a week to my wed¬ 
ding-day I How happy I ought to be I 
Half New York is envious of me 1 A beau- 
tlfo} wife aud a splendid fortune I But 1 
should hate Margaret Harrison if I dared 
to.* Paul Linmere, are yon afraid of her? 
I should hope not. Certainly not. But 
she freezes a fellow so 1 And Ii know she 
loathes me 1 Only think of her telling me 
lastnigbt, when I offered her a late rose, 
that she did not care for the flowers' over 
which the serpent had trailed I Well, in a 
few days I shall have her fast, and then 
trust me to tame herl And if 1 cannot—if 
I cannot—she may die. People do some¬ 
times. Ha, ha! Arabel Yere did 1” 

He went to a marble shelf on which 
stood a cost ly cut-glass decanter and a 
slender Bohemian wineglass. He tossed 
oS glass after glass of brandy, until the 
decanter was empty. Then he flung it 
down on the marble slab, and it was 
broken into fragments. • ■ • * 

Mr. Trevlyn had decided that the mar¬ 
riage of his ward should take place at Har¬ 
rison Park, the old country-seat of the 
Harrisons, on the Hudson. Here Margie’s, 
parents had lived always in the summer;, 
here they had died within a week Of each 
other, and here in the cypress grove by the- 
river they were buried. There would be 
no more fitting place for the marriage of 
their daughter to be solemnized. Margie 
neither opposed nor approved the plan. 
She did not oppose anything. She was 
passive, almost apathetic. 

The admiring dressmakers and milliners 
came and went, fitting, and measuring, 
and trying on their tasteful creations, but 
without eliciting any signs of interest or 
pleasure from Margie Harrison. She gave 
no orders, found no fault; expressed no 
admiration, nor its opposite. It was all 
the same to her. 

The bridal dress came home a few days 
before the appointed day. It was a superb 
affair, and Margie looked like a queen In 
it. It was of white satin, with a pdint-lace 
overskirt, looped up at intervals with tiny 
bouquets of orange-blossoms. The corsage 
was cot low, leaving the beautiful shoul- 
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ders bare, and the open sleeve displaying 
the perfectly-rounded arms in all their 
perfection. The veil was point-lace, and 
must have cost a little fortune. Mr. Trev* 
lyn had determined that everything should 
he on a magnificent scale, and had given 
the whole arrangement of the affair to 
Mrs. Colonel Weldon, the mother of Henry 
Weldon, and the most fashionable woman 
in her set. 

Mrs. Weldon liked nothing better than 
the purchase of finery. She enjoyed her¬ 
self perfectly; she would not have heen 
happier, she said to her son, if. the things 
had been her own. 

Mr. Trevlyn had the diamonds, which 
were the wonder of the city, richly set, 
and Margie was to wear them on her bridal 
night, as a special mark of the old man’s 
favor. For next to the diamonds, the sor¬ 
did man loved Margie Harrison. 

Llnmere’s gift to his bride was very sim¬ 
ple, but In exquisite taste, Mrs. Weldon 
decided. A set of torquoise, with his ini¬ 
tials and hers interwoven. Only when 
they were received did Margie come out of 
^er cold composure. She snapped together 
itbe lid of the casket containing them with 
■something very like angry impatience, and 
■gave the box to her maid. 

“ Take them away, Florine, instantly, 
.and pul them where 1 shall never see them 
again I” 

The woman looked surprised, hut she 
was a discreet piece, and strongly attached 
to her mistress, and she put the ornaments 
away without comment. 

The tenth of October arrived. A wet 
doweling day, with alternate snatches of 
Win and sunshine, settling down towards 
sunset into a steady uncomfortable drizzle. 
A dismal enough wedding-day. 

The old servants shook their heads, and 
said the weather foreboded trouble for 
their young mistress. They had never 
thought the match would he a happy one; 
they were sure of it now. 

■‘Ay, ye may depend upon it,” said Mrs. 
Snllivan, who occupied a sort of halfway 
position between housemaid and compan¬ 
ion ill general, “ a wedding on a day like 
thiscan never be a lucky one. I’ve known 
many and many a one, and never In a sin¬ 
gle inslaiice were they prospered. There’ll 
be troubfe and dilBculty enough before it’s 
over.” 

'• Don’t croak. Mistress Sullivan,” said 


Pat Dooley, the coachman. “Signs fail 
sometimes, Pm thinking. And shnre 
there’s no harm to come to Miss Margaret, 
bless her swate face I or fate will be mak¬ 
ing a mistake of it I There may be thron- 
ble, but not for her—not for herT’ 

“I hope ye’re right, Pat,” said Mrs. 
Sullivan, smoothing out her spotless apron 
to straighten out an imaginary wrinkle, 
“but 1 fear me ye may not be. There 
was John Bussell, as bonny a fellow as 
ever trod, and he married sweet Mary 
Qray on just such a weeping day as this, 
and before that day year they were both 
under the soda. And Kellie Haley, too. 
Who ever had a brighter prospect than 
she? and she in a madhouse this day, and 
her husband a miserable drunkard. And 
how it rained the day that made her bride I 
Sure it was I went to the wedding—it was 
at St. John’s of a Sunday, and the church 
was crowded, and my new merino dress 
was ruined with the rain and mud, coming 
home. Ay, 1 tell ye all, I always tremble 
when it rains on a wedding-day 1” 

The ceremony was to take place at nine 
o’clock in the evening, and the invited 
guests were numerous. Harrison Park 
would accommodate them all royally. ■ 

Mr. Liumere was expected out from the 
city in the six o’clock train, and as the 
stopping-place was not more than five 
minutes’ walk from the Park, he had left 
orders that no carriage need be sent. He 
would walk up. He thought he should 
need the stimulus of the fresh air to carry 
him through the fiery ordeal, he said, 
laughingly. 

The long day wore slowly away. The 
preparations were complete. Mrs. Wel¬ 
don, in her violet moire antique and fam- 
ily diamonds, went through the stately 
parlors once more, to assure herself that 
everything was ou /ait. Her son surveyed 
himself in the tali pier-glasses, adjusted 
his buff necktie, and wondered if Miss 
Alexandrine Lee would not think him 
perfectly killing in his white gloves, and 
the bridal favor in his buttonhole. He 
was in the seventh heaven, for Alexan¬ 
drine had consented to stand up with him 
on the occasion, and this he regarded as a 
favorable sign. 

At five o’clock the task of dressing the 
bride began. The bridemaids were in ec¬ 
stasies over the finery, and they took 
almost as much pains in dressing Margie 
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as they woold id dressing tbemselves for a 
ItKe occasion. For next to being a bride 
herself, a troinan enjoys assisting at mak¬ 
ing some other woman one — provided 
always she has never bad any tender re¬ 
gard for the bridegroom. 

Uargie’s cheeks were as white as the 
robes they put npon her. One of the girls 
suggested rouge, but Alexandrine de¬ 
murred. 

“A bride should always be pale,” she 
said; “ it looks so interesting, and gives 
every one the idea that she realizes the re¬ 
sponsibility she is taking npon herself— 
doesn’t that veil fall sweetly?” 

And then followed a shower of feminine 
expressions of admiration from the funr 
charming bridemaids. 

“Is everything ready?” asked Stargle, 
wearily, when at last they paused in their 
efforts. 

“Tea, everything is as perfect sis one 
could desire,” said Alexandrine. “How 
do you feel, Uargle dear?” 

“Very well, thank yon.” 

“Ton are so self-possessed 1 Now, I 
should be all of a tremble. Dear me 1 I 
wonder people can be so cool on the eve of 
such a great change. But then, we are so 
different! Will you not take a glass of 
wine, Margie ?” 

“ Thank you, no. 1 do not take wine, 
you know.” 

“Iknow, but on this occasion. Hushl 
that was the whistle of the train. Mr. 
Liumere will be here in a few minutes. 
Shall I bring him np to see you? It is not 
etiquette fortbe groom to see the bride on 
the day of their marriage until they meet 
at the altar, but you look so charming, 
deart I would like him to admire you. 
He has such exquisite tsute f' 

Margie’s uplifted eyes had a half-fright¬ 
ened look which Alexandrine did not un¬ 
derstand. 

“No, noP she said,hurriedly; “do not 
bring him here 1 Wo will follow etiquette 
for this time, if yon please. Miss Lee.” 

“ 0 well, just as you please, my dear.” 

“And now, my friends, be kind enough 
to leave me Mone,” said Margie. “ I want 
the last hours of my free life' to myself. I 
will ring when I desire your attendancp.” 

Margie’s manner forbade any objection 
on the part of the attendants, and they 


somewhat reluctantly withdrew. She 
turned the key upon them, and went to the 
window. The rain bad ceased falling, but 
the air was damp and dense. 

Her room was on the first floor, and the 
windows, furnished with balconies, opened 
to the floor. She stood looking out into 
the night for a moment, then gathering np 
her flowing drapery, and covering herself 
with a heavy cloak, stepped from the win¬ 
dow. The damp earth struck a chill to 
her delicately-shod feet, but she did not 
notice it. The mist and fog dampened her 
hair unheeded. She went swiftly down 
the shaded path, the dead leaves of the 
linden trees rustling mournfully as. she 
swept through them. Fast the garden and 
its deserted snmmer-bonses, and the grap¬ 
ery, where the purple fruit was lavishing 
its sweets on the air, and climbing a stile, 
she stood beside a group.of shading cypress 
trees. Just before her was a square en¬ 
closure, fenced by a hedge of arbor vitae, 
from the midst of which, towering white 
and spectral up into the silent night, rose 
a marble shaft, surmounted by the figure 
of an angel, with drooping head and fold¬ 
ed wings. Margie passed within the en¬ 
closure, and stood beside the graves of her 
parents. She stood a moment, silent, 
motionless; then, forgetful of hCr bridal 
garments, she flung herself down on the 
turf. 

“O my father 1 my father I” she cried, 
“ why did you doom me to such a fate ? 
'Why did you ask me to give that fatal 
promise ? O look down from heaven and 
pity your child 1” 

The winds sighed mournfully in the 
cypresses, the belated crickets and katy- 
^ds droned in the hedge, but no sweet 
voice of sympathy soothed Margie’s strain¬ 
ed ear. For, wrought up' as she was, she 
almost listened to hear some response 
from the lips which death bad made mute 
forever. 

'What sympathy have the angels in heav¬ 
en with the woes of the children of men ? 
Do they ever pity us there? ever drop a 
tear—it tears are not unknown in heaven 
—over the sorrows of those they loved on 
earth, whom they have left behind them 
to drag out the existences of grief and 
weariness that we must all pass through? 

[TO BE OONTIMUEO.] 
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THE HISTORY OF A STREET-SWEEFFB. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 

BY OI.ABA AUGUSTA. 

PART IV.—[caNCi.ui>Ei>.] 


Louis Oastbani received one day an 
urgent summons to Boston. It was tlie 
very day following that on which he had 
been an unwilling listener to the difficulty 
between Mr. and Mrs. Trevlyn. He knew 
from whom the summons came.. Once be¬ 
fore he had been suddenly called upon in 
like manner. 

A wretched woman she was now, but 
once the belle and beauty of the fair Cu¬ 
ban town where Castrani’s childhood and 
youth had been spent. She had been a 
beautiful orphan, adopted by bis parents, 
and brought up almost as his .sister. Per¬ 
haps in those days, when they played to¬ 
gether under the soft southern' skies, he 
know no difference. 

Now she was dying. So said the mes¬ 
sage. Dying, and burdened with a secret 
which she could confess to no ears save 
his. Before, when he had gone to her, 
she bad rallied after his arrival, and had 
declined making confession. She should 
never speak of it, she said, until her death 
was sure. But when she felt dissolution 
drawing nigh she should send for him 
again. ,'And the summons had come. He 
obeyed it in haste, and one night. Just 
before sunset, he stood by ller bedside. 

Once she had been beautiful, with such 
beauty as a pure complexion, black eyes, 
xaven hair and perfect features confer; 
but now she was a wreck. The pure trans¬ 
parent complexion was as pale as marble, 
the brilliant eyes sunken, the magnificent 
hair bleached white as the wintry snow. 

She welcomed him brokenly, her eyes 
lighting up with the pleasure of seeing 
him; and then the Iigl;t faded away, leav¬ 
ing her even more ghastly than before. 

“They tell me I am dying,” she said, 
hoarsely. “Do you think so?” 


He smoothed back the hair on the damp 
forehead—damp already with the dews of 
death. His look assured her better than 
the words be could not bring himself to 
speak. 

“ My poor Arahel I” 

“Arabell Who calls me Arabel?” she 
asked, dreamily. ” I have not heard that 
name since he spoke it! What a sweet 
voice he had! O, so sweet!—but falser 
than Satan. O Louis, Louis I if we could 
go back'to the old days among the orange 
groves, before 1 sinned—when we In- 
uoceut little children 1” 

“It is all over now, Arahel. You were 
tempted; but God Is good to forgive, if re¬ 
pentance is sincere.” ’ “ ' 

“ P, 1 have repented! I have, Indeed I 
And I have prayed as well as I knew. how. 
But my crimes are so fearful 1 You are 
sure that Christ is very merciful ?” 

“ Very merciful, Arahel.” 

“More merciful, more gentle and loving 
than our best friends, Louis?” 

“He forgave those Who crucified him.*^ 

“ O, if f could only trust him 1—if I,only 
■ could 1” ' . 

She clasped her hands, and her pale lips 
moved in prayer, though there was no au¬ 
dible word. 

“Iiet me bold your hand, Louis. It 
gives me strength. And you were always 
a friend so true and steadfast. How happy 
we were in those dear old days—you, and 
Inez, and 1! Ah, Inez—Inez! She died 
in her sweet innocence, loving and be- 
loved-^led by vlol^uee; but dhe never 
lived to suffer from the fa^8lty of those she 
' loved L Well, she is in paradise—^d rest 
herr 

The dark eyes of Castrani grew moist* 
There arose before him a picture of the 
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lair young girl he had loved—the gentle- 
eyed Inez—the confiding young thing he 
was to have married had not the hand of a 
cruel jealousy cut short her brief existence. 
Arabel saw his emotioui and pressed his 
hand in hers, so cold and icy. 

" Tou have suffered also, Louis, but not 
as I have—O no 1 O, the days before Ke 
came—Ae, the destroyer 1 What a hand¬ 
some face he had, and how he flattered 
me I Flattered ray foolish pride, until, de¬ 
serting home and friends, 1 fled with him 
across the seas 1 To Paris—beautiful, friv¬ 
olous, crime-imbued Paris. I am so faint 
and tired, Louis I Give me a drink from 
the wineglass.” 

He put it to her lips; she swallowed 
greedily, and resumed: 

“1 have written out my history fully. 
Why, I hardly know, for there are none 
hut you, Louis, who will feel an interest 
in the poor outcast. But something has 
impelled me to write it, and when I am 
dead, yon will find it there in that desk, 
sealed, and directed to yourself. Maybe 
you will never open it, for if my strength 
does not desert me, I shall tell you all that 
you will care to know with my own Ups. 
1 want to watch your face as 1 go on, and 
see if you condemn me. You are sure God 
is more merciful than man ?" 

“ In his word it is written, Arabel.” 

She kissed an ivory cross lying on her 
bosom, and proceeded with evident diffi¬ 
culty. 

“ Well, I fled with Paul Linmere. For 
a time 1 was very happy. He was kind to 
me, and I loved him sol We lived in a 
little vine-wreathed cottage, on the banks 
of 'the Seine, and I bad my tiny flower- 
garden, my books, my birds, my faithful 
dog Leo—and Pauli Every pleasant night 
be used to take me out on the river in the 
little boat which bore my name on its 
side. O, those nights of perfect peace I 
The stars shone so softly, and the moon 
beamed with a mellow light peculiar to 
southern moons, and like the cold lustre 
of these wintry moons, no more than sum¬ 
mer is like snow and ice I Those seasons 
of delight are a sweet dream in my mem¬ 
ory. They seemed stolen from puadise— 
they were so perfect. I lived in a sort of 
blissful waking trance, that left me noth¬ 
ing to desire, uotbiug to ask for. Fool 
thailwasl 1 thoughtit was to last always. 
A little more cordial, Louis; it will keep 


the spark of life alive, perhaps, until I 
have finished.” 

“Do not exert yourself, Arabel,” be 
said, pityingly; “ I do not wish you to.” 

“ I shall die easier. Let me go on. This 
pain in my side stops my breath, biit the 
cordial relieves it. After a while Paul 
wearied of me. Perhaps I was too lavish 
of my caresses and words of love; it might 
tire him to be loved so Intensely. But 
such was my nature. A child of the south, 
I loved as only a fervid southern nature 
can, abandoning myself utterly to the 
grand passion. He grew cold and distant; 
at times positively ill-natured. Once he 
struck me; but 1 forgave him the blow, 
because he had taken too much wine. At 
length it became known to me that I was 
about te become a mother, and I besought 
him to give me a right to bis name. 1 
could bear the shame for myself, but my 
child must not be bom to curse the author 
of its being. He laughed me to scorn, and 
called me by a foul name that I cannot re¬ 
peat. But 1 bore it all, for the sake of my 
unborn child, and on my knees 1 begged 
and prayed of him to legalize our union by 
the rite of marriage. After the first he 
made no reply, but subsided into a sullen 
silence, which I could not make him 
break. That night be asked me to go out 
boating with him. I prepared myself with 
alacrity, for I thought he was getting 
pleased with me, and perhaps would com¬ 
ply with my request.' Are you weary of 
my story, Iiouis ?” 

“Ko, no. Go on. I am listening to 
yon, Arabel.” 

“ It was a lovely night. The stars gleamed 
like drops of molten gold, and the moon 
looked down, pure, and serene, and' holy. 
The river wad smooth as glass; not a rip¬ 
ple disturbed its pulseless silence. No 
other human beings were in sight. I could 
almost imagine that he and I were alone 
in the world. Paul was unusually silent, 
and I was quiet, waiting for him to speak. 
Suddenly, when we reached the middle of 
the river, be dropped the oars, and we 
drifted with the enrrent. He sprang up, 
his motion nearly capsizing the frail boat, 
and, taking a step towards me, fastened a 
rough band upon *my shoulder. ‘Arabel,’ 
he said, hoarsely, ‘ your power over me is 
among the things of the past. .Oiiqe 1 
thought I loved you, but it was merely a. 
passion, which soon burned itself out. 
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After tb»t I grew' to bate yon; bnt, be¬ 
came I bad taken yon avay from borne 
and friends, I tried to treat yon civUly. 
Tonr caresses disgnsted me, I wonld 
gladly bave cast yon oft long ago, if I bad 
bad bnt the shadow of a pretext. 1 am to 
be married to a beantiful woman in Amer¬ 
ica before many months shail eiapse—a 
woman with a name, and a fortune which 
wiil beip me pay those cursed debts that 
are dragging me down iike a miilstone. 
For you I have no farther use. 7ou com¬ 
plain that our unborn cblid will be dis¬ 
graced, unless I go through the mockery 
of marriage with you. There is no dis¬ 
grace in the grave—and I consign yon to 
its dreamiesa sleep!’ The next moment 
the boat was capsized, and I was floating 
in the water. I cried aloud his name, be¬ 
seeching him to save me, and met oniy bis 
mocking iaugh in return, as bo struck out 
for the shore. 1 could not swim, and I 
felt myself sinking down—down to unfath¬ 
omable depths. I felt cold as ice; there 
was a deafening roar in my ears, and I 
knew nj more.” 

“Ky poor Arabell I could curse the 
villain who did this cowardly thing, but he 
is dead, and in the hands of 3odl” 

“■When I woke to consciousness I was 
lying in a rude cottage, and two persons, 
unknown to me—a man and a woman— 
were bending over me, applying hot flan¬ 
nels to my numbed limbs, and restoratives 
to my lips. Before morning my child was 
bom; but it never opened its eyes on this 
world. Death took it himself away. I 
bod some articles of Jewelry on my person 
of some considerable valne, and with these 
I bribed the persons who had taken une 
from the river to cause Mr. Linmere to be¬ 
lieve that I had died. They were rough 
people, but they were kind-hearted, and 1 
owe them a large debt of gratitude for 
their thoughtfol care of me. But for it 1 
should bave died in reality. As soon as I 
was able to bear the Journey, 1 left France. 
Xdnmere had already closed the cottage,- 
and gone away—^none knew whither; bat 
I was satisfled he had departed for the 
United States. I left France with no feel¬ 
ing of regret, save for I,eo, my faithful 
hound. 1 have shed many hitter tears 
when pondering over the probable fate of 
my poor dbg." 

"Be easy on that subject, Arabel, I 
saw the bound but a few weeks ago. Be 


is the property of a lady who loves him— 
the woman Paul Linmere was to have 
married if be had iived.” 

"I am glad. Ton may laugh at me, 
Louis, bnt the uncertain fate of Leo has 
given me great unhappiness. But to con¬ 
tinue—engaged myself with an English 
family, who had been travelling on the 
continent, and were about returning home 
—engaged myself as a nursemaid. I re¬ 
mained with them until I had accumulated 
sufficient funds to defray my expenses 
across the Atlantic, and then I set out on 
my journey. I came to Kew York, for 
that had been Mr. Linmere’a home before 
be went to France. I soon got upon track 
of bim, and learned that he was about to 
be married to a Miss Margaret Harrison, 
a young lady of great beauty, and with a 
large fortune. I wanted to see her; for 
you must know that I bad registered a 
fearful vow of vengeanee on Mr. Paul Lin¬ 
mere, and I desired to judge for myself if 
it would fall heavily on the woman whom 
he was going to marry. For even violently 
as I bad loved him, I now hated him. I 
loathed the very air be breathed, and com¬ 
mitted to the flames the clothing his money 
had purchased. 

"1 saw Miss Harrison. I accosted her 
in the street one day, as any common beg¬ 
gar would have done, telling her a pitiful 
story of my poverty. She smiled on me, 
spoke a few words of comfort, and laid a 
piece of gold in my band. Her sweet face 
charmed me. Impassioned as ever, 1 
would have been willing to have died for 
her if my life could bave benefited her, 
I set myself to find out if she cared for the 
man she was to marry.' It had been all 
arranged by her father, years before, I un¬ 
derstood, and I felt convinced that her 
heart was not interested. If it bad been, 
in spite of my vow, in spite of my utter 
detestation of Paul Linmere, I should have 
renounced my-scheme of revenge, and al¬ 
lowed the guilty .man to escape, for her 
sweet' sake. But I ascertained, beyond a 
doubt,, that she did not love bim; even 
more—that she dreaded unutterably the 
nnion into which she was being forced. 

'‘After that, notblog could bave saved 
Paul Linmere. His fate was decided. 
Twice 1 waylaid him in the streets, and 
showed him my pale face, which was not 
unlike the face of the <lead. And u he 
believed that I was drowsed, the sight of 
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waa filled biro wUb tbe most abject terror. 
How I enjoyed tbe poor wretch’s cowardly 
horror I It was like food to tbe starving 
man, for me to see his face grow white, 
and bis eyes start from their sockets, at 
eight of the woman whom he thought the 
worms were feasting upon. 

** The night that he was to be married I 
lay in wait for liim at the place where the 
brook crossed the highway. I had learned 
that he was to walk up alone from the de> 
pot to the house of his expectaul bride, 
and there I resolved to avenge my wrongs. 
1 stepped before him when he came, laid 
my cold hand on his arm, and bade him 
follow me. He obeyed in the most abject 
submission. He seemed to have no will of 
his own, but yielded himself entirely to 
mine. He shook like one in the ague, and 
his footsteps faltered so that at tiroes X 
had to drag him along. 1 took him to tbe 
lonely graveyard, where sleep the Harrison 
dead, and—She covered her face with 
her hands, and relapsed into silence. 

“ Well, Arabel, and then?” asked Cas- 
trani, fearfully absorbed in the strange 
narrative, feeling, as he listened, that the 
fate of Archer Trevlyu hung on the next 
words the wretched woman might speak. 

“ 1 dropped the hood from my face, and 
confronted him. I had no pity. My heart 
was like stone. X remembered all my 
wrongs; 1 said to myself this was the man 
who had made my life a shipwreck, and 
had sent my soul to perdition. He stood 
still, frozen to the spot, gazing into my 
face with eyes that gleamed through the 
gloom like lurid fire. am Arabel Vere, 
whom you thought you murdered I’ I hissed 
in his ear. * The river could not hold me 
secure! And thus 1 avenge myself for all 
my wrongs 1’ 

struck one blow; he fell to the 
ground with a gurgling groau. I knew 
that I had killed him, and I felt no re¬ 
morse at the thought. It seemed a very 
pleasant thing to contemplate. I stooped 
over him, to assure myself that he was 
dead, and touched his forehead. - It was 
growing cold. It struck me through and 
through with a chili of unutterable horror* 
I fied, like one mad, from the place. 1 en¬ 
tered a train of cars, which were just go¬ 
ing down to the city; and in the morning 1 
left Kew York, and came here. I fell sick. 
The terrible excitement had been too 
much for roe, and for weeks 1 lay in a stu¬ 


por which was the twiu-sUter of death'. 
But a strong constitution triumphed, and I 
came slowly back to health. I had some 
money on my person at tbe time 1 was 
taken ill, and happening to fail into the 
hands of a kind-hearted Irish woman, at 
whose door I bad asked for a glass of wa¬ 
ter, I was nursed with a care which saved 
my life. 

**But I have never seen a moment of 
happiness since. Remorse has preyed upon 
me like a worm, and once before tbls I 
have been brought face to face with death. 
How I am going—going where I sent him. 
God be merciful!” 

*’Ameu!” responded Louis, fervently. 

It was very still in the room. Castrani 
sat by the bedside, waiting for her to speak. 
She was silent so long he thought she 
slept, and stooped over her to ascertain. 
Yes, she did sleep. In this world she 
would never waken morel 

Castrani remained in Boston, and saw 
the remains of the unfortunate Arabel 
Yere consigned to decent burial; and, 
that duty accomplished, he too1c the first 
train for Lightfield.. He had in hia poaaes- 
sion a document which would clear Archer 
Trevlyu from the foul crime of which he 
stood convicted iu the mind of Margaret 
Harrison; and, aside from his desire to see 
justice rendered the man whom he had 
grown to consider a very dear friend, Cas¬ 
trani felt that it would make Margaret 
happier to know that the one she had loved 
and trusted so entirely once was innoceut 
of the crime imputed to him. 

It was sunset when he reached the dwell¬ 
ing of Nurse Day. Margaret was sitting 
on the veranda, with Leo by her side. 
The hound ran down to the gate, to give 
the visitor a joyful greeting, and Margie 
descended tbe steps and held out her hand. 
She was very kind, almost cordial, for she 
respected Castrani with her whole heart, 
and she was pleased to see him. 

“ I am very glad to see you) Mr. Castra¬ 
ni,” she remarked, leading him into the 
sitting-room*, **aud so, also, will be Nurs® 
Day, when she returns. She has gone to a 
prayer-meeting now. And I am especially 
pleased to see you just at this time, be¬ 
cause 1 am thinking of returning to New 
York, and I hope to persuade you to give 
me your escort, if it will not be asking too 
mneb.” 
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“ To New Tork? Indeed, that is de¬ 
lightful intelligence for the five hundred 
dear friends who have deplored your ab¬ 
sence so long. I had feared sometimes 
that you intended to remain here always.” 

“ I almost wish I could—life has been 
so peaceful here. But I must go back 
sooner or later; as well now as at any time. 
I tbink l am strong Enough to bear It,” 
she added, sadly. * 

“ Miss Harrison, I want to tell you a 
story.” 

She drew back from the band he laid’on 
hers, and her air became cold and repell¬ 
ing. He divined her fears, and smiled a 
melancholy smile. 

“No, not that. Do not fear. I shall 
never again trouble you with the* story of 
my unfortunate passion. I must go 
through life without the blessing that 
would have made this world a paradise. 
It is not that of which I would speak, and 
yon need have no apprehensions for the 
future. God helping me, I will never say 
to you a single word that a brother might 
not say to a dearly-beloved sister.” 

She put her hand into his. 

“ I wish I could love you, Louis Castra- 
nl,” she said, solemnly. “You deserve 
my heart’s best affections; but for me love 
is overl I have bad my day, and it is set. 
But you shall be my brother—my dear 
kind brother Louis 1 O, it la sweet to 
know that in this false world there is one 
heart loyal and true 1” 

“ Margaret, there is more than one true 
heart in the world, as you will acknowl¬ 
edge when I have told you my little story. 
I know now why you discarded Archer 
Trevlyn. You thought him guilty of the 
murder of Paul Linmere T** 

A ghastly pallor overspread her face; 
she caught her breath in gasps, and 
clutched frantically the arm of Castrani. 

“ Hush I” she said. “ Do not say those 
dreadful words aloud; the very walla have 
ears sometimes. Bemember their utter¬ 
ance puts the life of a fellow-mortal in 
peril 1” 

“ Have no fear; I am going to right the 
wrong.” 

“Leave bis punishment to God. It 
would kill me to see him brought before a 
hissing crowd, to be tried for bis life. O 
Hr. Castrani 1 I implore you—” 

“ Calm yourself, my child. I shall never 
knowingly injure Ur. Trevlyn. He de¬ 


serves no punishment for a sin be never 
committed. He is as guiltless uf that deed 
as you are yourself r’ , 

“ Guiltless—Archer guiltless t" she cried, 
her face wearing the pitiful strained look 
of agonized suspense. “I do not quite 
comprehend. Say it again — O, say it 
again T’ 

“ Margaret, Archer Trevlyn never lifted 
a hand against Paul Linmere—never I Ho 
is innocent before God and the angels F’ 

She dropped her head upon her bands, ' 
and burst into tears—the first she had shed 
since that terrible night when that blast¬ 
ing revelation bad, as she thought, sealed 
up the fountain of tears forever. Castrani 
did not seek to soothe her; he judged 
rightly that she would be better for this 
abandonment to a woman’s .legitimate 
source of relief. She lifted her wet face at 
last—but what a change was there 1 The 
transparent paleness bad given place to the - 
sweet wild-rose color which had once 
made Margie so very lovely, and the sad 
eyes were brilliant as stars, through the- 
mlst of tears. 

“I believe It—yes, I believe itl” she> 
said, softly, reverently. “I thank God 
for giving me the assurance. You tell mo • 
so. You would not, unless it were true P’ 

“No, Margaret; I would not,” replied 
Castrani, strongly affected. “ Heaven for¬ 
bid that I should raise hopes which I can¬ 
not verify. When you are calm enough 
to understand, 1 will explain it fully.” 

“I am calm now. Goon.” 

“ I must trouble you with adlttle, only a . 
little, of my own private history, in order - 
that you may understand what follows. 1 
am, as you know, a Cuban by birth, but 
my father, only, was Spanish. My mother - 
was a native of Boston, who married my 
father for love, and went with him to his . 
southern home. I was an oiily child, and 
when 1 was about twelve years of age my 
parents adopted a girl, some four years ■ 
my junior. She was the orphan child of 
poor parents, and was possessed of won- - 
derful beauty and intelligence. Together - 
we grew up, and no brother and sister 
ever loved each other more fully than we. 

It was only a brotherly and slstarly love— • 
fori was engaged at sixteen to Inez De - 
Nuncio, a lovely young Spanish girl, who • 
was cruelly taken away from me by the - 
hand of violence, as yon know. Ajabel-- 
grew to girlhood, lovely as ahonri. Lovely, . 
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however, la not the right word; she was 
royally magnificent. I have seen many 
elegant, women, but never one who for 
stately grace and beauty would compare 
with her. She had many suitors, but she 
favored none, until he came—Paul Lln- 
mere, the fiend and destroyer! Ill health 
had driven him to Cuba, to try the eflect 
of our southern air, and goon after his ar¬ 
rival be became acquainted with Arabel. 
He was very handsome and fascinating, 
and much sought after by the fair ladies of 
my native town. Arabel was vain, and his 
devoted attentions flattered her, while bis 
handsome face and fascinating address 
won ber love. She was a passionate child 
of the south, uncalculaling as a babe 
where her affections were concerned; and, 
before my parents had begun to apprehend 
any danger from Linmere’s society, she 
bad left everything, and fled with him. 

. 2fy mother was plunged in grief, for 
she had loved Arabel like an own daugh¬ 
ter; and the uncertainty of her fate, I 
think, hastened my mother’s death. My 
father left no means untried to discover 
the whereabouts of the erring girl—but in 
vain. For years ber fate was shrouded in 
mystery. My parents died, Inez was 
taken from me, and, weary and heartsick, 
I came to Kew York, hoping to find some 
distraction in new scenes and among a 
new people. 

“ Tlie day before you left New York I 
received a message from Arabel Yere. 
She was in Boston—ill unto death. - She 
wanted to see Ine once mure; and she had 
a sin upon her conscience which she must 
confess before she died; and she could 
confess it to no person but myself. In 
obedience to this summons I hurried to 
Boston, and the same train that carried 
me, carried you, also. 

“ 1 found Arabel but a mere wreck of 
her former self. Her countenance told 
me bow fearfully she had suffered. She 
was very ill, in a wretched room, with no 
attendants or medical aid. I had ber im¬ 
mediately removed to lodgings suitable for 
her, and provided a nurse and a physician. 
From that time she began to mend, and in 
a couple of days the physician pronounced 
her out of immediate danger. When she 
knew that ber life was to be prolonged, 
she refused to make the confession she 
had summoned me to hear. So long as 
there was any prospect of her recovery. 


she said, she must keep the matter a se¬ 
cret. But she could not die and leave it 
untold. Therefore, she promised that 
whenever she should feel death approach¬ 
ing she would send again for me, and re¬ 
lieve ber soul by the confession of her sin.- 
I bade ber adieu, leaving with ber a 
sum of money sufficient to keep her from 
want until she shoul'd be able to resume 
her employment, which was the copying 
of law-papers for a well-known attorney. 
I held myself in readiness to answer her 
sumfhons whenever it should arrive, and 
a few days ago it came. 

“ Previous to this, only a little while, I 
had been inadvertently a listener to an al¬ 
tercation between Archer Trevlyn and his 
wife, during which Mrs. Trevlyn, in a fit 
of rage, denounced her husband as the 
murderer of Paul Linmere. She produced 
proofs, which I confess struck me as 
strangely satisfactory, and affirmed ber 
belief in his guilt. She also told him that 
because the knowledge of bis crime bad 
come to you, you had discarded him, and 
left New York, to be rid of him foreverl 

“ So, knowing this, when I listened to 
the dying confession of Arabel Vere, I 
kuew that that confession would clear 
ArchePTrevlyn from all shadow of suspi¬ 
cion. Arabel died, and I buried her. 
Previous to her death—perhaps to guard 
against accident, perhaps, guided by the 
hand of a mysterious Providence, to clear 
the fair fame of an injured man — she 
wrote out at length the history of her life. 
She gave It to me. 1 have it here. It will 
explain to you all that you will desire to 
know. • I brought it first to you, Margaret, 
because I felt that it would be a sweet 
comfort to you to know that the man to 
whom you gave your love and confidence 
was innocent of the brand of Cain 1” 

Be gave ber the manuscript, wrung her 
hand, and left ber. 

Far Into the night Margie sat reading 
the closely-written sheets, penned by the 
hand now pulseless in death. All was 
made clear; Archer Trevlyn was fully ex¬ 
culpated. He was innocent of the crime 
which she had been influenced to believe 
he had committed. She fell on her knees 
and thanked God for that. Though lost 
to her, it was a consolation Ineffable to 
know that he had not ukeu the life of a 
fellow-man. And thinking it all over, she 
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cMne to believe that Anbel Tere was more 
sinned against than sinning. Bemember- 
Ing her great provocation, Margie conld 
not utterly condemn her for her fearful 
sin. And, with a shudder, she remem¬ 
bered that, but for that sin, she herself 
should have been the wife of. os black¬ 
hearted a villain as ever breathed. 

Her resolution was taken before morn¬ 
ing. She had deeply wronged Archer 
Trevlyn, and she must go to him with a 
full explanation, confess her fault, and 
plead for his forgiveness. She could not 
live without it, now that she knew how 
unjust she had been to him. 

Castraiii, who came in the morning, ap¬ 
proved her decision; and Nurse Day, who 
was told the whole story, and listened 
with moist eyes, ^reed with them both. 
So it happened that on the ensuing morn¬ 
ing Margie bade farewell to the quiet 
home which had sheltered her through her 
bitterest sorrow, and, accompanied by Cas- 
Irani, set forth for New York. 

Margie clung to Castrani with almost 
childish fear; she had been so long sepa¬ 
rated from the world that ^e sight of its 
confusion, particularly now that the whole 
country was rushing to arms, alarmed and 
distressed her. 

She went to her own home first. Her 
aunt was in the country, but the servants 
gave her a warm welcome, and after rest¬ 
ing for an hour, she took her way to the 
residence of Archer Trevlyn, but a few 
squares distant. 

A strange silence seemed to bang over 
the palatial mansion. The blinds were 
^losed—there was no sign of life about the 
ipremises. A thrill of unexplained dread 
ran through her frame^as she touched the 
silver'haudied bell. The servant who an¬ 
swered her summons seemed to partake of 
tbd'straiige solemn quiet of everything. 

“ is Mr. Trerlyu iu ?” she asked, trem¬ 
bling in spite of herself. 

“I believe Mr. Trevlyn has left the 
country, madam.” 

“ Left the country 1 When did he go ?“ 

“ Some days ago.” 

Margie leaned against the carved marble 
vase which flanked the massive doorway, 
unconsciousiy crushing the erimsen petals 
of the trumpet-flower whlch-grew therein. 
What should she do? She could write to 
him. His wile would know hla address. 
She caught at the idea. 


“Mrs. Treviyn—take me to her I She 
was an old friend of mine.” 

The man looked at her curiously, hesi¬ 
tated a moment, and motioning bet.to en¬ 
ter, indicated the closed door of the parlor. 

“ You can go in, I presume, as you are a 
friend of the family,” 

A feeling of solemnity, which was almost 
awe, stole over Margie as she turned the 
handle of the door and atepj^d inside the 
parlor. It was shrouded in the gloom of 
almost utter darkness. The heavy silken 
curtains tell drooping wltb tbelr costliness 
to the velvet carpet, and a faint sickening 
odor of withering water-lilies pervaded 
the close atmosphere. Water-lilies 1—they 
were Alexandrine’s favorite flower. 

Margie stopped by the door until her 
eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and 
• then she saw that the centre of the room 
was occupied by a table, on which lay 
some rigid object—strangely long, and still, 
and angular—covered with a drapery of 
black velvet, looped up by dying water- 
lilies. 

Still controlled by that feeling of strange 
awe, Margie stole along to the table and 
lifted the massive cover. She saw beneath 
It the pale dead face of Alexandrine Ttev- 
lyn. She dropped the pall, uttered a cry 
of horror, and sank upon a chair. The 
door unclosed noiselessly, and Mrs. liee, 
the mother of the dead woman, came in. 
Her sable dress swept the carpet with a 
doleful sound, like the sighing of the wind 
amid the cypress trees of a graveyard. 
Margie shivered with an almost supersU- 
tious terror. Mrs. Lee flew to her side, 
and flung her arms wildly around Margaret. 

“0 Margie 1 Margie?’ she cried, “pity 
mel My heart is broken! My darliugl 
my Only child is taken from mel” 

It was long before she grew composed 
enough to give any explanation of the 
tragedy—for tragedy Margaret felt assured 
it was. 

The story can bo told in a few Brief 
words. Infinitely sad it is that so much 
suffering can be related in a few brief par¬ 
agraphs. Alexandrine aqd her husband 
had had some difficulty. Mrs. Lee could 
not tell in relation to what, but she knew 
that Alexaudrine blamed herself for the 
part she had taken. Mr. Trevlyn left her 
in anger, to go to Philadelphia on bnsiuess. 
He was expected to be absent about four 
days. Meanwhile, bis wUe suffered agonies 
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of remone, and counted the bonrs until his 
return should give her the privilege of 
throwing herself at his feet and begging 
his forgiveness. 

But be did not return. A week, ten days, 
passed, and still no tidings. Alexandrine 
was almost frantic. Oh the eleventh day 
came a telegraphic despatch, brief and 
cruel, as those heartless things Invariably 
are. Informing her that Mr Trevlyn bad 
closed his business In Philadelphia, and 
was on the eve of leaving the country for 
an Indefinite period. His destination was 
not mentioned, and his unhappy wife, feel¬ 
ing that if he left Philadelphia wlfhQUt 
her seeing him, all trace of him would be 
lost, hurried to the depot and set out for 
that city. 

There-had been an accident about half 
way between New York and Philadelpiiia 
—one of those cases of sheer carelessness 
that we read of with so little interest every 
day—and Alexandrine Trevlyn had beeim 
brought back to her splendid home—a* 
corpse! That was all. 

Archer Trevlyn had left behind him no 
clue by which he might be reached, or com¬ 
municated with, and his wife, unforgiven, 
must be consigned to the tomb without a 
single tear upon her face from the eyes of 
him she had loved so fondly. 

They burled her at Greenwood, and the 
grass and flowers bloomed over her grave. 
She passed out of memory, and was forgot¬ 
ten, like a perished leaf, or a beautiful sun¬ 
set fading out with the night. 


The summer days fled on, and brought 
the autumn mellowness and splendor. 
Margie, outwardly calm and quiet, lived at 
Harrison Park with her staid maiden aunt. 
Life bad become monotonous and unevent¬ 
ful to her. She expected nothing from the 
future here—sne only aimed to deserve the 
blessed immortality which is promised to 
the faithful. 

Her existence was much that of any 
other single woman, fihe sewed, and 
looked after her servants, and drove out 
pleasant afternoons, and visited the poor 
people who were fortunate enough to reside 
in her vicinity. Amusement or entertain¬ 
ment, as the world judges, she bad very 
little; her life was one long system of wait¬ 
ing. And for what? When she asked her¬ 
self the question, the invariable reply was 
“Nothing.’* 


'A year passed away thus monotonously, 
and then another, and no tidings ever came 
of Archer Trevlyn, Margie thought of him 
now as we think of one long dead, with 
tender regret, and love almost reverent- 
He was dead to her, she said, but it was no. 
sin to cherish his memory. . 

In the third year Margie’s aunt married- 
It was quite a little romance. An old' 
lover, discarded years before in a fit of girl¬ 
ish obstinacy, came back, after weary wan¬ 
derings in search of happiness, and seeking 
out the love of other days, wooed and worn 
her over again. 

Tbere t^as a qujet wedding, and then the- 
happy pidr decided on a trip to Europe. 
And, of course, Margie must accompany 
them. At first she demurred; she took so 
little pleasure in anything, she feared her 
.presence might mar their happiness, and 
she dreaded to leave the place where she 
bad passdd so many delightful hours with 
But her aunt and Doctor Elbert re¬ 
fused to give her up, and so one beautiful 
September morning, they sailed for Liver¬ 
pool in the good ship Colossus. 

For many days the Voyage was prosper¬ 
ous, but ill mid-ocean they fell upon stormy- 
weather, and the ship was tossed about at 
the mercy of the winds and waters. It was 
a terrible storm, and great apprehensions 
were entertained that the vessel might 
founder, but she would doubtless have 
weathered the blast in safety, if she bad- 
not sprung aleak. 

The fearful intelligence was announced' 
just at the closing in of a dark dismal night, 
and every heart sank, ami every face was 
shrouded in gloom. Only fur a moment I: 
The men sprang to the pumps and worked 
with a will—as men will work for their 
lives—hut their efforts ware in vain. The 
water Increased in the hold, and it soon be¬ 
came evident tbat the Colossus would, 
hardly keep afloat until morning. 

But Providence was pleased to snatch 
those human lives from the destructlon- 
wbich seemed inevitable, and just when 
they were most hopeless, most despairing, 
the lights of a strange ship flashed athwart- 
their reckless course. They succeeded in 
making their desperate condition known,, 
and by day dawn all were sale on board, 
the steamer; for the stranger proved to be 
a steamer on her way from. Liverpool to- 
New York. 

The decks were crowded; Doctor Elbert- 
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‘was looking after his wife, and ilaigle, 
clinging close to a rope, stood frightened 
and alone. Some one came to her, said a 
few words which the tempest made inaudi¬ 
ble, and carried her below. The light of 
the cabin lamps fell full on bis face. She 
uttered a'cry, for in that moment she recog¬ 
nized Archer Trevlyn. 

“ Iklargie Harrison T* he cried, his fingers 
closiiigtightly over hers. “Margiel Mine! 
mine at last! The ocean has given you up 
to meP* 

“0 Archer! where have you been? It 
has been so weary! And I have wanted to 
see you so much—that I might ask you to 
forgive me. Will you pardon me fer be¬ 
lieving that you could ever be guilty of 
that man’s death ? If you knew all—if you 
knew how artfully it was represented to me 
—what overwhelming proofs were present¬ 
ed, you would not so much wonder—'' 

do know all, Margie; Alexandrine 
told me. My poor wife! God rest her. She 
believed me guilty, and yet her fatal love 
for me overlooked the crime. She deceived 
me in many things, but she is dead, and I 
will not be unforgiving. She poisoned my 
mind with suspicions of you and Louis 
Castfsni, and I was fool enough' to credit 
her insinuations. Margie, I want you to 
pardon me.” 

“Ido freely. Castranl Is a noble souU 
I love him as I would a brother.” 

' “Continue to do so, Margie. He de¬ 
serves it, I think. The night 1 left home, 
Alexandrine revealed to me the cause of 
your sudden rejection of me. We quar¬ 
relled terribly, I remember it with bitter 
remorse. * We parted in anger, Margie, and 
she died witlrtiut my forgiveness and bless¬ 
ing. It was very bard, but perhaps, at the 
last, she did hot suffer, 1 will believe so,” 

“If she sinned, it was through love of 
you, Archer, and that should make you 
very forgiving toward her.” 

“Ihave forgiven her long ago. I know 
the proofs were strong against me. lam 
not sure but that they were sufficient to 
have convicted me of murder in a court of 
law^. You were conscious of my presence 
that night in the graveyard, Margie?” 

“ Yes. I thought it was' you. 1 knew 
no other roan’s presence bad the power to 
thrill and impress me as yours did.” ' 

- “Imeant to impress you, Margaret.' T 
brought all the strength of my will to bear 
on that object I said to myself, she shall 


know that I am near her, and yet my visible 
presence shall not be revealed to her. And 
now, can you guess why I was there?” 

“Hardly.” 

“ Love ought to tell you.” 

“ It might tell me wrong.” 

“No, Margie. Never! Yoii know that 
I have loved you from the moment I saw 
you first, and though for a long, long time 
I never dared to think you would ever be 
to me anything more than a bright beauti¬ 
ful vision to be worshipped afar off, yet it 
agonized me to think of giving you up Co 
another. For after that It would be a sin 
to love you. When I heard you were to 
marry that man, I cannot tell you how I 
suffered. I set myself to ascertain if you 
cared for him. And I was satisfied beyond 
a doubt that you did not.” 

“ You were correct. I did not.” 

“He was a viUain of the deepest dye, 
Margie. I do not know as ArabelVere 
sinned in ridding the earth of him. When 
I think but for her crime you would now 
have been his wife, I am tempted to con¬ 
sider her crime as a crime only in name. 

X am not so sure that she was not the in¬ 
strument of a justly incensed Providence 
to work out the decree of destiny,” 

“ O Archer! It was dreadful for him to 
die as he did. But what a life of misery it 
saved me from! Twill not think of it. Z 
leave it all.” 

“Ills best to do so. But to explain my 
presence at Harrison Park that night. I 
went there hoping to catch a glimpse of 
you. I wanted to see you once more before 
you were lost to me forever." I did not de¬ 
sire to speak to you; I did not wish .to dis¬ 
turb you In any way; but I wanted to see 
you before that man had a legal claim on 
you. I watched your window closely,’' X 
had found out which was your window 
from one of the servants, and X watched 
its light, which burned through the dusky 
twilight like the evening star. I’wpnder If’* 
you had a thought for me that nlglit, Mar¬ 
gie—your wedding night?” 

“I did think of yoii—” she blushed, and 
hid her.face on his shoulder—“ I did think 
of you. r longed inexpressibly to Ily to 
youV side and be forever at rest I” 

“ My'darlingl” He kissed her fondly, 
and went on: “ I saw you leave your room 
by the window and come down the garden 
path.' 1 had'felt that you would come! X 
wu hot-surprised'that you did. I had ex- 
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pect«d It. I followed you silently, saw you 
kneel by the grave of your parents, beard 
you call out upon your father for pity. O, 
how I loved and pitied you, Margie—but 
my longue was tied—I had no right to 
speak—but I’d kiss^ your hand. Did you 
know it, Margie ?” 

“ Tes.”^ 

“You recognized me, then? I meant 
you should. After that I hurried away. I 
was afraid to trust myself near you longer, 
lestl might be tempted to what I might 
repent. I ded away from the place, and 
knew nothing of the fearful deed done 
there until ^e papers announced it the 
next day.” 

“And I suspected you of the crime I O 
Archer! Archer 1 how could I ever have 
been so blind ? How can you ever forgive 
me?” 

“ 1 want forgiveness, Margie. I doubted 
yon. I thought you were false to me, and 
had fled with Castrani. That unfortunate 
glove conflrmed you, 1 suppose. I dropped 
it, in my baste to escape without your ob- 
aervatiop, and afterward I expected to hear 
of it in connection with the finding of 
Linmere's body. I never knew what be¬ 
came of it until my wife dlsplayed it, that 
day when she taunted, me withi my crime. 
Poor Alexandrine 1 She bad the misfor¬ 
tune to love me, and after your renuncia¬ 
tion, and your departure from New York— 
in those days when 1 deemed you false as 
fair—i offered her my hand. I thought 
perhaps she might be happier as my wife, 
and I felt that 1 owed her something for 
her devoted love. I tried to do my duty 
by her, but a man never eau do that by his 
wife unless he loves her I That is his first 
duty. All lesser obligations will come easy, 
if his heart finds rest in her.” . 

“ You acted tor what you thought was 
% hes^ Arehef.” 

“ I did. Heaven knows I did. She died 
in coming to me to ask my forgiveness for 
the taunting words she had spoken at our 
last pujdpg. . I was cruel. - 1 went away 
from, h.er in pride and auger, and left be¬ 
hind me no means by which she could com¬ 
municate with me. li deserved to suffer, 
and J have.”, 

“.^id,^alsp,,ATphelr.’! • 

“Uy poor Margie! ,1)0, you lmo,w, dear, 
t^at it w'as the imp'wlei^ge.^t,yon wanted 
me which was sending me home again? A 
month ago 1 saw Ijonis Castrani in Paris. 


He told, me everything. He was delicate 
enongh about it, darling; you need not 
blush for any fear that he might have told 
me you were grieving for me; but be made 
me understand that my future ‘might not 
be BO dark as 1 had began to regard it. Be 
read to me the dying confession of Arabel 
Vere. and made clear many things regard¬ 
ing which I bad previously been in the 
dark. Is all peace between us, Margie?” 

“All Is peace, Archer, And God is very 
good.” 

“ He is. I thank him for it. And now 
I want to ask one thing more. I am not 
quite satisfied.” 

“Well?” 

“ Perhaps you will think it ill-timed- 
now, when we are surrounded by strangers, 
and our very lives perhaps in peril—but,I 
cannot wait. I have spent precious mo¬ 
ments enough in waiting. It has been very 
long, Margie, since I heard you say yon 
loved me, and I want to hear the words 
again.” . 

She looked up at him shyly. 

“Archer, how do, I know but you have 
changed?” 

You know I have not. I have loved 
but one woman—I shall love no other 
through time and eternity. And now, at 
last, after all the distress and ^e sorrow 
we have passed through, will you give me 
your promise to meet whatever else fortune 
and fate may have in store for us, by my 
side?” 

She put her face up to his, and he kissed 
her lips, 

. “ Yours always, Archer. I have never 
had one thought for any other.” 

So a second time were Archer Trevlyn 
and Margie Harrison betrothed. 

On the ensuing day the stoim abated, 
and the steamer made a swift passage to 
New York. 

Doctor and Mrs. Elbert were a little dis¬ 
appointed at the sudden termination of 
their bridal tour, but consoled themselves 
with the thought that they could try it over 
agaiti in the spring. 

Trevlyn remained in the city to adjust 
some business affairs which had suffered 
from bis long absence, and Hatgie and her 
friends went up to her old home. He was 
to follow them tjUther on the, ensuing day. 
, j^And so it happeped; that once, mon ,Mai> 
gie sat in her bid familiar ebamber dress¬ 
ing for the coming of Archer Trevlyn. 
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'Wbat should she pnt on? She remembered 
the rose^olored dress she had laid away 
that dreadful night so long a^o^iaid'ii 
away, and with it all her hopes,of, happi¬ 
ness. But now the rose-colored dreams 
had come hack, sihy hot wear the rose^iol- 
cred dress? ^e went to the wardrobe 
where’she had locked it away. Some of 
the servants bad found the key out in the 
grass, where she bad flung it that night, 
and fitted it to the lock. It bad rusted 
there, and required all her stren^ to turn 
it. She lifted the dress and the beautiful 
pearl ornaments', and held them up to the 
light. The dress was fresh and nnfaded, 
hut it was fiill four years behind the style I 
Well, what did' that matter? She bad a 
fancy for wearing it. She wanted to take 
up her life just where she bad left it when 
ebe put off that dress. 

To the unbounded horror of Florine, she 
arrayed herself in the old-fashioned' dress, 
and waited for her lover. And she bad not 
long to wedt. She beard his well-remem¬ 
bered step in the ball, and a moment after 
she was folded in bis arms. - 

At Christmas there was a bridal at Har¬ 
rison Fark. The day was clear and cloud¬ 
less—the air almost as balmy’as the airs of 
spring. Such a Christmas bad not been 
known for years. 

“A glorious day for a wedding 1” said Mrs. 
Sullivan to the cook; “I never saw the 
likes of it but once before'in my life, and 
that was when my brother Teddy was mar¬ 
ried to Fatty O’Brien. Ah; but wasn’t that 
a day taken right out of Bden! And Teddy 
and Fatty have lived and pro^red, md 


have always kept two elegant pigs, and hdS 
the. finest hens and chickens in all the 
country; Ah, but there’s no use in telling 
mp that,there’s nothing in a wedding-day?’ 

“ Tou’re right there,” said old Peter, “ I 
remember the'other di^ wheb the vfed'ding 
was to have come' off. Mistiness SnIUvan, 
but it didn’t come at all. And if you min'd, 
it rained pouring.” . 

“ Only a drizzle, Peter—only a drizzle,” 
said Hin. Sullivan. “ But a drizzle is p 
great deal worse than a pouring rain. A 
deal worse. It means a weeping wife. 
Weil, idUi'tress Margaret will' have a Idng 
life and a happy one—the Lord bleto b'ert 
—^if there’s anything in omens.” 

So the servants gpsaipppd, and the siin 
shone brightly, and the' soft winds sighed 
through the leafless; trees; ' And Margie 
was married, and not a cloud chme between 
her and the sun. 

peace and content dwelt' With'. Archer 
Trevlyn and his wife" in their beautiful 
home. Having sufitered, they knew better 
how to be psiteful for, and'to appreciate, 
the blesrings'at last bostoived‘ui>on tbe'm.^ 

At their happy fireride there comes to 'sit 
SQmetinaes,'df ‘ an’ .'evening, a ^id^t.'grpe- 
faced man, whose strong right, ara^ It^s 
mouldering bh' a fito-away hattle-fleld-Aja 
sacrifice offered on this shrine of dreedptn. 
A man whom Archer Trevlyn and his ^e 
love as a dear brother, and prito above all 
other earthly friends. And beside Louis 
Castrani, Leo sits, serene and' contempla¬ 
tive, enjoying a green old age in peace and 
pleiily; Cutfahl will' never many, but 
sbmeUme in the hereafter,’I think be will 
have 1^ recompense. ' 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE BT THE MILL. 

A TEXAS STORY. 

BT OIiABA. LECLEBO. 

And when they tailk of it, they shake their heads, 

And whisper one another in the ear; 

• And ho that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist, 

And he that hears makes fearful action. 

With wrinkled brow, with nods, with rolling eyes. 

Shaespeabe. 

“ ttab some one really taken the mill “ Yes dear.” The next moment a tall 
house?” Arid the speaker, a tall athletic figure sprang to the ground, and reaching 

young man, gave his head a significant jerk up his arms, soon placed a small woman on 
in the direction of a long, low, weather- the wet gronnd beside him. “Eunlrinow, 
stained and rambling old house, while his before yon get cold and damp.” 

eyes sought his companion’s face. As the small figure turned to enter the 

“Yes, the house has been taken by a house, several willing hands offered to bring 
young man and his wife from the States, in trunks, and make a fire for the travellers. 
He has leased the mill, but it’s my opiriion ’“Thank you,” replied the gentleman, 
he’ll pack out of that house pretty quick, “We are quite worn out, and will be glad 
after stopping a night or two inside. Catch of your assistance.” 

me spending a night In that place I” And By ten o’clock the “traps and things” 
this speaker tossed his head towards the low had been temporarily arranged, and with a 
dark-looking house, and a kind of supersti- hand-lamp the young wife explored the 
tious awe gathered upon his frank open great bamlike' rooms—only three in number 
face. “Why, man alive! I wouldn’t do it —and jieered into shadowy nooks; while 
for a hull hatful of these yeHowshiners.” the workmen gave each other knowing 
And he to-ssed up a couple of gold pieces, glances, and cast lopks of pity upon the 
each marked “ Five Dollars.” young conple, 

“ Neither would I, Larry; butthen, we “Eleven o’clockl Jiminyl Imustbea 
had best say as little as possible before the glttln’ from here, ef it’s that latel” mut- 
new-comers. When will they be here?” tered one of the men, as the little timepiece 
“Any hour, I suppose, as the wagons rang out the hour. “Come',boysl ’Night, 
went to meet them yesterday for their traps Mr. Greysoh; ’night, mann, pleasant dreams 
and things. I don’t think they have any to you I” And the crowd hustled out of thA 
children;' that’s one good thing, for they door, and each-one seemed to give hisfeet 
can hustle out o’ there any minute.” an extra shake as he crossed the dooisUl. 

“A dismal day to take possession of a “Twelve o’clock!” The tones rahgbut 
home like that!” And the younger of the clear arid musical through the great'room; 
couple again glanced significantly towards and the young wife, turning restlessly bn 
the really uncanny-looking house; then, her pillow, reached Over and p^sed her llU 
turning their backs «pon the object of their tie hand'bver the face of her sleeping hus- 
conversation, they entered the mill, and band. “Fredl O Freddie! are you aslrep? 
amid the dull roar and whirr of machinery Somehow I can’t go to sleep, tired as l am.- 
inside, and the monotonous drip drip of the I am all nerves—have the queerett freh 
rain-without, the day wore on. ’ ings, dear. Wont you talk to me jUSt a 

“ They have come, John I” little?” , 

“Letmeseel letmeseei” And several “ O' Carrie, what nonsense, when! airi'so 
eager faces peered throngh the gloom, and sleepyl’’- -And one strong-aTm reach^bnt 
descried the mud-bespattered back before and'drew the little trembllhg fignrie'to'^ 
the door of the house, 'and heard a cfeiu' side, and held it-there:' 
young voice, through'the rain and'darkness, ateallof a tremble. What Is the inatteitt’^ 

. “I don’t knoiv. .Hrishi-whiit hbls^'la 

“ Is this the place, Freddie?” ' •’ that?” ' ' 
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A dull thud, thud, thadl The etrohes 
were regular} and seemed ae if some one 
was beating another. 

“ Do you hear it, Fred?” 

“ Rats!” mattered the sleepy Fred. 

Again tlmd, thud, thudl 

“O mercy! it seems to be in the next 
room!” murmuredtheneryouslittlewoman. 

“There! I certainly did hear a shriek 
and moan!” 

“No, ’tis only the wind and rain sobbing 
and wailing around the house comers, I 
reckon.” 

“ Now, what is that I hear up stairs?” 
And the excited little creature sat up in 
bed, and listened to the strange sounds 
overhead. Tliipity-thump, thipity-thump! 
“ Sounds like some one with a wooden leg 
or crutch. Queer rats in this old bam. I 
must make my little terrier clear them out.” 
And with a shiver she crept back under the 
cover, and into the arms that were opened 
to receive her, though the^ owner was 
wrapped in sleep. 

“Haint you ’ons beard strange noises o’ 
nights since you ’ons got here?” 

The speaker, a very old lady with many a 
wrinkle seaming her still comely face, 
peered into the eyes of the young stranger. 
This was Carrie Greyson’s ilrst visitor; and 
the old lady's voice sank into a low myste¬ 
rious tone as she repeated the question. 

“Yea, the rats are fearful!” answered 
the young wife. 

“Bats indeed 1 Ef that alnt a good un, 
my name alnt Patty Harris! Houey,”— 
and she placed one fat .wrinkled hand on 
Mrs. Greysoh’s shoulder, while her voice 
seemed filled with awe and fear —**thia 
house is haunted!” 

And having delivered herself of this start¬ 
ling information, she gazed triumphantly 
at the young wife, expecting her to give 
vent to exclamations of wild alarm. 

“Pshaw, Mrs. Harris I you certainly do 
not believe in such things?" 

“Don’t Mrs. Harris me, honey. I am 
Aunt Patty.” 

“Well, Aunt Patty, then.” 

“ Of course I believe in it, for ’tis as true 
as the Gospel. Lud, honey, you see I was 
here that night when it all happened." 

“ Wlien what happened. Aunt Patty?” 

The look of amusemeut gaye place to one 
of interest upon Mrs. Greyson’s sunny face, 

“ Come here, I hqye something to show 
you first.” And the old lady tottered 


across the floor, leading the younger. 
“There! do you see that?” she exclaimed, 
as they stood within the front room, and 
she pointed to a huge black spot upon the 
otherwise spotless floor. 

“ Of course I see it, and I have been at 
work on it ever since I got here, trying to 
rub it up. ’Tis a very unsightly s ain of 
some kind.’’ 

“Yes, yes, honey, that’s all true; an-on- 
sightly stain of some kind.” And the old 
woman shook her head in a sad reflective 
manner. 

“ I’ll be sixty-five year old, come Christ- 
nias-day, and all that happened when I was 
a little gel between tliirteen and fourteen. 
Honey, I saw that spot flooded with warm 
human blood! Would you like to hear the 
story?” 

“ Yes, indeed I should, AuntPatty; come, 
let me lead you back into the other room to 
the fire.” For the old lady was trembling 
with cold and excitement. 

“Well, when I was thirteen, just that 
day, ’cause it was on a Christmas, and my 
good mother always made me a cream-cake 
on that day,”—this the old lady said as she 
seated herself in a large armchair, took off 
her glasses, and wiped them with the cor¬ 
ner of her dark calico apron, and then put 
them again in place—“ yes, that day father 
came in from the mill to dlimer, and said, 

‘ Well, old lady, we’ll have strangers in the 
mill house afore long.’ We always called 
it the mill house, as it had been built ex¬ 
pressly for whoever might have the mill in 
charge; sometimes it was one man, and 
agin another. ‘You don’t say! Who is 
it?’ asked mother, 

“ ‘A man by the name of George Hurst 
has leased the mill; he, his mother and cous¬ 
in are to be here to-morrow.’ ‘How did 
you hear it, Henry?’ ‘Will Carter brung 
the news from town.’ 

“The next day, just afore dark, here they 
come, sure enough. I was playing about 
before the mill door, and had a good chance 
to see ’em. First the man, a great, tall, stout 
man dumb out, and got upon the ground; 
and as he did so, I saw with horror that he 
had only one leg. He placed a crutch under 
his left arm, and with the other baud helped 
out two ladles. The old lady looked sad 
and homesick; her hair was gray, and put 
back emoothllke beneath her bonnet. 

“ The young gel—well, she was the pret¬ 
tiest creatur’ that I had ever seen in my 
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life; she was tall and-slim, had pretty feet 
and white hands; her eyes were large and 
dark, her skin dusky-like, with rosy cheeks 
and lips. But her hair was her greatest 
beauty. She had on a broad-brimmed hat 
with a scarlet ribbon round it, and a scarlet 
feather fastened in one side and hanging 
almost to her shoulder; and her hair had 
slipped out from the c<jmb that held it in 
place, and fell from under her hat in great 
black curls, as big as my arm, way down to 
her kneeh. As soon as she touched the 
ground the man turned roimd fierce, like 
he was mad, and snapped, ‘ Come, Imogenel 
don’t stand there to be stared at. Come, 
mother, come Into the house.’ And he 
stumped on in front of them, and opened 
the door; while one and another of the 
crowd of workmen at the mill door esclaimed, 

‘ Well, ef that’s the boss, -I don’t think I 
shall like him. I wouldn’t speak to my old 
mother, or cousin, either, for that matter, 
as he did, for all the money in Texas.’ 

“ Tes, that was the boss, George Hurst, 
and he proved to be a strict harsh master. 
He was a good-looking man—or would have 
been but for an awful frown he always wore 
upon his otherwise handsome face. His 
hair was a reddish black, his beard also; his 
eyes large, and of a steely gray. I jvas al¬ 
ways afraid of him, and very often when 
mother would send me to the mill with a 
message to father, he’d gaze at me h;^ 
with those great eyes of his’n, and snap out, 
‘What now," Patty 1’ as if it was any con¬ 
cern of his’n. 

“ It turned out that Imogene Dupree was 
his cousin, and he was her guardeen. Any¬ 
body could see with half an eye that he was 
very fond of her, in his savage way. And 
old Mrs. Hurst dropped a hint one day th^ 
Imogene would sometime be her daughter, 
and yet she always watched the young Aing 
In a kind of sad pitying way whenever, 
Geor^ was near. 

“ One night about six months later, when 
father came in te supper he brought a stran-, 
ger with him; and, child as I was, I was 
struck wlth his fair handsome face; hair 
like curls of gold, and eyes as blue as ^094 
violets. Ah, honey, he was as pretty fs a 
pjeter; and as I sat on the doorstep ^ter 
supber, a-iid gated up into his fate ^¥*9 ?}®. 
talked'iyith ftitber, I thou^t, ,‘p my 
dpu4'i wish.'l WM grown, so he fould r bo . 
my teaii P 1 heard them talkin’ about get-. 
tin’ work at the mili, and 1 wendered to iny- . 


self ef that man, so finely dressed, with 
hands so soft and white, really wanted 
work. And then I listened, and beard Wal¬ 
ter Wyman—that was the stranger’s name— 
say that he had lost all of his property 
through the trickery of a purtended friend, 
and had tried in several places to get a situ¬ 
ation, but bad failed; that if he could get 
something to do for several months, he 
thought he would like to stay a while. I 
then heard father say that George Hurst 
was not juuch of a scribe, and that they 
needed some one at the mill to write down 
all the grain received and flour sent out; 
and that he heard the boss wishing for some 
one to attend to all that. ‘ So let me finish 
my smoke, ^and I’ll step over to Hurst’s 
with you, and see what can be done.’ 

“And so it was all arranged. Walter Wy¬ 
man remained as George Hurst’s secretary 
—^be,.Hur8t, I mean, was fond of big dic¬ 
tionary words; and they took him to board 
at the mill hduse, and things went on very 
quietly for a time. But at last things began 
to look dark. I could hear George Hurst 
talking sharp and spiteful-like to his secre¬ 
te; and once I heard Hurst tell father he 
‘ didn’t thank him for bringing that meddler 
and interloper into the concern;’ to which 
father made no reply, for he knew, and we 
all knew, that Walter Wyman was a thou¬ 
sand times more of a gentleman than George 
Hurst ever dared to be. . 

“ It got noised about at last that Imogene 
and her cousin George were to be married 
at ’ein^tmas. Mrs, Hurst was at work on 
pretty underclotiies, and prettier dresses, 
hint Imogene wandered about, seeming like 
one very unhappy., She often crossed the 
bridge, 'and strolled away off among the 
trees and bushes on the other side of the 
pond, yrhere she would remain for. hours. 
Ho one steme4 to notice this at first-rno 
one but me; child as I was, I often followed 
her at a distance, and when she imagined 
tlnkt;she was hid^n from every one, 1 have 
s^eo her cast herself upon the ground and 
c^ and sob, wring her hands and moan, 
and often have I heard her utter these 
wqtds:., ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
f op^j;en fne?’ I Ime;r net at the time what 
she I hnew. 

*/ Py-fm 4 ^by, began -to look 

at her in a savage . .way as she passed the 
m^l,^n 4 ,790^4 jtell put. in a loud harsh 
volee,, ‘ S^erp, to now,, mj J e 4 yr And she 
wn.^ld .reply in a low trembling voice, while 
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a frightened look crept over her pale sad 
face, ‘ Only across the millstream for a little 
walk, Cousin George.* 

“‘Cousi/i Georr/c/ now that is a good one 1* 
And he would laugh a short hateful laugh, 
while the wishful blue eyes of the secretary 
would follow the trim figure passing on the 
footbridge. 

Three weeks before Christmas came a 
heavy rain, lasting five or six days. The 
whole earth was flooded with water. The 
millstream seemed like a mighty river, a 
rushin’ and foainin* along, a whiriin* limbs 
and dead logs like so many feathers adown 
stream. But on the sixth day the clouds 
lifted somewhat, and about three o’clock in 
the afternoon the siiu peeped out, jest the 
least bit; and directly, who should come, 
along the path before our door, but Miss 
Imogene, overshoes and wrappings on? go¬ 
ing for her lonely walk, I knew. 

“I saw Walter Wyman standing In the 
mill door, and heard him exclaim, ‘ You 
surely are not going to try to cross the pond 
this evening, Miss Imogene? The bridge is 
not very firm, at best, and it awayg with the 
current now. The water Is rising rapidly. 
In less than two hours that bridge will be 
floating down stream. I)o not be so rash, 
I beg I’ 

“‘I must go, Walter—Mr. Wyman. I 
want to think, and the house stifles me.* 

‘ Well, let me try the bridge first. If it 
should give way I can swim, you cannot.* 

** He walked the whole length of the nar¬ 
row bridge and back again; then taking Im¬ 
ogene by the hand, he led her safely over. 
When he reached the mill door again he 
turned and gazed after the form fast losing 
itself among the trees and stunted bushes. 
For over an hour Walter Wyman sat before 
the door of the mill, scarce taking his eyes 
from the heaviu* and risin* waters, and the 
swayin’ bridge whereon must cross Imogene 
on her return. 

“ ‘ Why d(«3 she not come?* I heard him 
mutter, as I ran over to the mill for a pan 
of chicken-feed. *If she does not soon 
come, ril go after her,* 

Just then George Hurst put his head 
hut of the mill house door and shouted, 

* What are you doing at the mill this time 
of daj^, Wyman? I want you here to figure 
up some accounts for me.’ 

•* The mill stopped at twelve every Wed¬ 
nesday for a half holiday, but Gteorgo Hurst 
' always kept bis secretary at work, ef he 


could possibly find anything for him to do. 
With a deep moan Walter Wyman once 
more cast his eyes up the path across the 
water, then started for the house, stopping 
every two minutes to look back. He stopped 
on the doorstep and gazed eagerly up the 
path once more, but no Imogene was in 
sight. 

** I stood before'our door watching him, 
and saw him enter the mill house; then, 
child as I was, 1 determined to watch for 
Miss Imogene, and tell him when I saw her 
coming. So I seated myself on the door¬ 
step, cold and wet as it was, and gazed out 
upon the path beyond the bridge. 

“ Ten, twenty minutes went by, and then 
mother called, * Come, Patty, set the table 
for supper afore it gits dark.* To hear was 
to obey, although I murmured something 
about watching for Miss Imogene. 

I had laid the cloth, had put on the cups 
and sassers, and was lifting a pile of plates 
from the comer shelf, when I heard a wild 
shrill scream. With a crash the plates fell 
to the floor, and I darted out of the house, 
but Walter Wyman was before me. Great 
heavens! that awful sight I The bridge 
was borne along by the rush of waters, a 
whirlin’ round like a mere plank, and stand¬ 
ing upon the whirlin’* mass was Imogene 
Dupree, her pale face raised to heaven, her 
hands clasped, and one wild cry after an¬ 
other breaking from her ashen lips. Swift 
as thought Walter Wyman had rushed down 
the stream, and calling to Imogene, ’Be 
brave, and keep perfectly still, my darling!^ 
he waited until the floatin’ bridge reached a 
bend in the stream, then springing high in 
air, he gave a mighty leap and landed upon 
the bridge beside Imogene. And then we 
all witnessed a touchin* scene that we never 
forgot—one that caused George Hurst to 
gnash his teeth and curse like a madman; 
for Imogene, biis intended bride, cast her 
arms about Walter Wyman’s neck; while he 
clasped her close in his arms, and prised, 
kisses on her lips, cheeks and hair. 

The cursed villain 1 he shall pay dear 
for those kisses 1’ I heard George Hurst 
mutter. 

“ By this time the workmen had gathere'd 
all the stout ropes they could find, and 
making fast a long hook to one end, they 
threw it on the bridge, and Walter made 
the hook fast by slippln* it over the beam of 
the bridge; then those on shore drove a 
large iron bar into the ground, and passin* 
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the lope aciosa it, began to haul in; but the 
bridge refused to come to shore. It was 
tamed iengthwise, and they batUed man- 
fuiiy, but it wouid not start. 

“ ‘ Just steady it as much as you can, 
boys, and I’ii try to bring Miss Imogene 
ashore. There I steady now!’ And, turn¬ 
ing to Imogene, he spoke to her in a low 
voice, then pressed along kiss upon her lips; 
and once again her two arms went up and 
clasped his neck, and remained there while 
he raised her in his arms; and calling out, 

* Steady now!* walked to the edge of the 
bridge with his precious burden in his arms, 
and giving the spring, landed on the ground; 
but as he did so his foot caught upon a 
snag; he tottered,, dropped Imogene as he 
fell, and struck his head against a large log 
that had been washed ashore. 

“ George Hurst caught Imogene as she 
fell, and givin’ her a rough shake, cried, 
harshly, ‘Go to the house now, my lady I 
You have created scene enough for one day; 
my turn comes next.’ 

“ It was with dlfaculty that the men pre¬ 
vented him from striking Walter Wyman, 
as he lay so cold and lifeless upon the wet 
ground. Old Mrs. Hurst burst into tears 
and cried out, ‘For shame, George Hurst I 
May God forgive me, but the time has 
come when I am ashamed of my child,* 
Then growiiig calmer, she went up to him, 
and placin* her hand upon his arm, while 
her pale sad face looked very stem, she 
said in a low voice, ‘I think you had best 
get on your horse, and go to town for a few 
days; you are not needed here just now, 
and all will get on better for your absence. 
Go, lest I may live to curse the day that 
gave you birth!’ 

“Without a word George Hurst turned 
away from his mother; and as the crowd of 
workmen hastened to lift their favorite 
from the ground and bear him to the house, 
George Hurst passed them on his coal black 
horse, and, as he rode on, gave a low mock¬ 
ing laugh. 

“ On the third night after Walter Wyman 
had received his hurt, I cr^e over to bring 
him some nice seedcake, jam and cream 
that mother had prepared for him. I came 
in just here at the back door, and found no 
one !a this room but Mrs. Hurst. She was 
sitting before the fire, with her knittin’ rest¬ 
ing on her lap, while the strangest, scared 
look was on her face that I ever. saw. 
'What have yon got .there, Fatty? Some¬ 


thing nice for Mr. Wyman? Tour mother 
is very kind, I am sure. Take it in the 
front room; they are in there.’ 

“Yes, Walter Wyman was Ijdng on a col 
near the right-hand comer, and Imogene 
was kneeling on a rug at his side, with her 
beautiful hair down; while he passed his 
long white fingers' tenderly through the rich 
heavy mass, and now and then lifted a 
heavy curl to his lips. They were so wrapped 
up in each other that they did not notice 
me until I stood just before them. 

‘“Ah, little Patty, is it you?’ And he 
lifted his handsome face to look at me, and 
makin’ me stoop down, gave me a kiss on 
my cheek for brlngiu’ him such a nice sup¬ 
per. How well I remember everything con¬ 
nected with that night! 

“ ‘ I’ve had one supper, Patty, but 1 must 
try yours—that is’—and he glanced into 
Iinogene’s happy face—‘ if my darling will 
feed me.’ 

“ ‘ Of course I shall; to bear is to obey!’ 
And takln’ the things out of my hands, she 
arranged them upon a little stand by the 
cot, tucked a napkin under his chin, took 
up the cream-jug and poured the cream 
over the jam, placed a seedcake between his 
white fingers, and laughingly said, ‘ Be^, 
sir!’ 

“I stood by and watched their merriment 
for a tong time. How he would make her 
taste, just ‘ to sweeten it,’ he said, and then 
place the spoon to his lips. How happy 
they were! At last I sat down on a little 
low chair before the fire, and in watching 
them I must have dropped asleep; for by- 
and-by I heard the clock strike eleven, and, 
rubbing my eyes, I looked around, and if 
you’ll believe me, there they were at their 
fun, Imogene makin’ him beg and pay for 
each spoonful. 

“ ‘ Now, sir, what will you give for this 
spoonful?’ she merrily cried; and, catching 
at her hands, he drew her down and kissed 
her rosy red lips. 

“ ‘ There; that Is the orurency I intend to 
pay you in always, my darlingl Do you 
know’—and here his voice grew serious— 
‘I would be willing to die, almost, now that 
I know you love me? I would give, my life 
freely in payment for the happiness of the 
last three days, rather than to have ^Uved 
-without the knowledge of ypim precious 
love.’ And drawing her down, again, he 
pressed loving kisses upon her sweet mouth. 

‘“'What a pretty tableau! ; Am sorry 
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tbat I shall have to spoil itf spoke a harsh 
well-known voice at the door; and with a 
start the lovers turned, and saw George 
Hurst! 

“Child as I was, I screamed In a low 
scared way when I saw his face. Turning 
the key in the lock, he then removed it and 
put it in his pocket. Then crossing the 
room to the other door, he did the same. 

“ ‘ Wliat is the meaning of that, Cousin 
George?* And Imogene turned herstricken 
face towards him. 

“ ‘77iis is your answer, my lady!* And 
standing over the low cot, he twisted his 
large fingers in the beautiful golden hair of 
Walter Wyman, and jerked him to a sitting 
posture. 

“ * Wliy, Hurst! don’t be so rough. Re¬ 
member a fellow that has had his senses 
knocked out of him don’t get well in a 
hurry.* 

“ ‘ They don’t, eh? Well, I have a little 
account to settle with you, and I had just 
as well begin.’ And with that he jerked 
him off* the cnt, and commenced heating 
him with Uls crutch. 

“‘Aunt Mary! Aunt Mary I for Heaven’s 
sake, call help! George is killing Walterl’ 
And the voice but a few minutes before 
filled wilh laughter, rose to wild shrieks, as 
she flew at George Hurst and struck at him, 
with her puny arms. Butalasl the mur- 
dci-er had done his work; the first or second 
blow upon the temple had sent the soul of 
Walter Wyman into the presence of his 
God; but the fiend, not satisfied, dropped 
upon the floor beside the lifeless body of his 
victim, and continued heating it until pools 
of blood coven'd the floor, 

“‘Ah! for every kiss you get a blow. I 
counted the kisses, now you count the 
blows!’ And he chuckled in a most auTul 
manner. 

“ Poor Imogene! she had sunk down on 
the floor by the body of her lover, tearin* 
her hair, heatin’ her hands wildly until 
they were covered with blood; and all the 
while she screamed, ‘O my love! my love! 
my dead, dead love!’ 

“At the first wild cry for help Mrs. Hurst 
had sprung to the door, but finding it fast¬ 
ened, 1 heard her nin to the back dodr and 
scream ‘Helpl help! Murderl murder!* 
But it was late, everybody abed; and It was 
some time before that feeble voice could 
make itself heard. At last came a rush of 
feet towards the front door, and as they 


reached it George Hurst got up, took the 
key to the middle door froni his pocket, and 
as. the front door fell In with a crash, I 
heard him go thipity-thump up the stairs 
into his own room. 

“O heavens! shall I ever shut out the 
picture! That pale handsome face looked 
very lifelike, with tlie exception of one spot 
on the temple; but the body was beaten into 
an awful mass. O, the sight was full of 
horror! And there that awfully mutilated 
body had to lie in that pool of blood until 
the coroner could be summoned. In the 
meantime, a guard had been placed at the 
foot of the stairs in this room to prevent 
George Hurst’s escape. But it seemed as if 
he did not think of escape, for we licard 
the regular thipity-thump, tlripity-thump 
through the long hours of the night. 

“ Mrs. Hurst and mother tried to get Im¬ 
ogene to leave the body; but no, she re¬ 
mained; and when the coroner and his jury 
arrived they found Iier tlms. 

“ Their verdict was soon given—‘Willful 
murder committed upon the person of Walr 
ter Wyman, by one George Hurst.’ And 
with that, an officer with ‘a warnant stepped 
softly up the stairs—where George Hurst’s 
well-known 8 tep 3 were sounding—expecting 
to surprise him; but we soon heard his 
swift footsteps on the stairs, and his deathly 
pale face glared into the room, while he 
gasped, ‘O Heaven! what a night of hor¬ 
rors!’ and waved bis hand In the direction 
of the stairs, towards which excited feet 
rushed — mine among the num!)er. It 
seemed as if 1 vmsl go; and when 1 got to 
the door and heard his regular thiplty- 
tliuinp, 1 was sure that I would see his angiy 
face mocking at us. No f(»rm walked the 
room, hut, extended on the bed, liis throat 
cut from ear to ear, the razor still gnisped 
ill his right hand, and his bloody enitch 
pressed fondly to his bresist wilh his left, 
lay George Hurst, the inunlererand suicide! 

“Willi a great cry I turned and fled, and 
never stopped until 1 Inul buried my head 
in the pillows of my own little be<l at boiiie. 
O, how I shook and quivered with fear! I 
could see the whole awful sight — pale, 
handsome, mutilated Waiter Wyman lying 
in his pool of blood; the stricken form of 
Imogene Dupree as slie knelt at his side, 
and hearher wild cry, ‘Omylove! mylovol 
my dead, dead lovel’ and last, that awful 
hideous object with the blood pouring from 
his neck, as he lay upon his bed lip stairs; 
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while the queer strokes of his sound foot 
and his crutch kept pace upon the floorl 

“ Two days later the murdered and the 
murderer were burled side by side In a little 
graveyard not far from here. Imogene 
would not leave the coffin of her dead lover 
until kind hands bore her gently away; and 
when she heard the first clods of earth fall 
upon It, she screamed, ‘ O let me go! let me 
go to 'Walter 1’ 

“ Poor Mrs. Hurst! her grief found no 
expression. With lovin’ care she watched 
over the wretched Imogene, and was makiu’ 
all haste to settle up her sou’s business, and 
leave this awful house, for she said she 
could not bear to stay here. Imogene’s 
mind seemed perfectly crazed. She would 
sit for hours with her eyes closed, and 
hands locked on her breast; them starting 
up with a wild shriek, would cast herself 
upon that awful spot darkened with her 
lover’s lifeblood, and moans and cries tlie 
most awful and heartreu^hig would Issue 
from her lips. 

“ One night—the one she was to have 
been the wife of her cousin—she awoke her 
aunt. In the dead of the night, with her 
wails and cries; and sitting up in bed. Mrs. 
Hurst saw her upon her knees by that sjmt, 
her head bowetl to the floor, luid heard hbr 
cry, ‘ Yes, Waller, my love, my love, 1 am 
comingl’ And risiu’, she walked swiftly 
towards the door, and throwiu’ it open, 
rushed out Into a storm of rain aud wind, 
with noclothin’ save her idghtdrcss., With 
wiid alarm Mrs. Hurst sprang from her 
bed, tlirew a wrapper around her. thrust 
her feet into her slippers, and foiioweci out 
after her, calling iny father to come to her 
aid. Soon ilark forms with laulerns could 
be seei' nroving about in the stonn. They 
shouted ‘Imogene! Imogene!’ until tliey 
were so hoarse they could not speak; no 
Imogene could be found! All tlienextday, 
and the next, the search went on. but all in 
vain; and at last it was concluded that poor 
Imogene had joined her lover in the spirit- 
land, but how and when they could not tell. 
Poor heartbroken Mrs. Hurst left the State, 
and returned to her old home in North 
Carolina. 

“ Years went by; the old mill honSe, with 
its low uncanny looks and haunted rooms, 
wis an object of fear to us young folks. 
One after another tried to live here, but the 
dark crirnSoh spot staring Into their faces, 


the dull thud, thud,*thud of blows, the 
faint moans of the dying man, the shrill 
sereams of the bereft maiden, and the thlp- 
ity-thiimp of the munlerer overhead, forced 
them t*> leave the house. 

“A few years later there came just such 
a storm of wind aud rain as had caused the 
mill-house tragedy. The millstream was 
again a ragin’ flood, castin’ up Imughs and 
broken bits of timber; and one inomlng 
after the storm had calmed, father came 
runnln’ into the house, his face pale and 
voice tremblin’, as he cried, ‘ Mother, the 
millstream has given up its secretl Come 
and .see.’ 

“ Yes, there cast up by the waters, and 
lying on the shore, was a skeleton; and full 
well we all knew that we looked upon all 
that was left of poor Imogene Dupree. We 
buried her beside her lover, and tried to 
foeget the wild sad story of her aud hers. 
But never a wild night, comes but what I 
bury my head in the bedclothes and pray, 
‘O God, teach me to forget that awful 
scene!'” 

Here the old Ia<ly paused, and wiped 
away the tears that coursed down her wrin¬ 
kled cheeks. Carrie Greyson had carried 
her Imiidkerehlef to her eyes more than 
once during the old lacly’s pathetic story; 
and now she spoke for the first time since 
tlie cominenceinent. 

”() Aunt Patty, how very very sa<l! It 
mult l)e trying to you, for site—[Hior Iino- 
geiK'—and her noble lover were known and 
loved liy you all. Of course this house 
niust. hi you, seem to be acciirsetl. But I 
am not afraid at all. Aunt Patty. ’Tis true 
your stoiy will make, me very sad at times; 
but the thought of fear will never enter my 
mind. Must you go? . Come in often to 
see me.” 

“Yes, honey, ’tls glttin’ dusk, and I 
woiddn’t l>e here when it lieglns for all the 
gold ill Texas. Good-by, honey. Come to 
See Aunt Patty.” Ajid with that the old 
lady made her, way slowly down the steps, 
and out into the thickening winter twilight; 
while the young wife cast several sticks 
upon tlie fire, stirred it Into a merry blaze, 
trimmed the lamp, and bc^n to prepme her 
evening meal, listening with love’s quick 
ears to the well-kiiowu steps Uiat brought 
her Fred home to her, awaiting him thM^ 
all alone in the haunted house., . 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ Mabt Abb 1 Mary Ann 1” screamed a 
slirill and discordant voice. 

Mrs. Gager stood in tbe doorway, shading 
iier eyes with a great red hand, and scan¬ 
ning tlie garden path which ied down to a 
meadow lot, rich with its emerald carpet¬ 
ing, doited with golden buttercups and 
dandelions. Over a stile and far away ran 
a woodland path leading to cool shady re¬ 
treats, where sparkling waterfalls and mur¬ 
muring brooks made perpetnal liquid music 
—a sort of organ for the warbling birds. 

“Dearmel I can’t keep track of that ar 
gal, do what I will. She pesters the life 
out of me.” 

Mrs. Gager tnmed back into her neat lit¬ 
tle kitchen, and began her preparations for 
dinner; and her husband,-a little, corpu¬ 
lent red-faced man—remarka;bly good-na¬ 
tured, who had just .j;aturned from the 
fields—came to the rescue, and lifting up 
bis voice, sent out a call for “Mary Ann” 
which echoed and reechoed among the 
hills, and brought that damsel from some 
secluded retreat in a trice. - 

“ Whar on arth have yer bln tew, Mary 
Ann f” asked her mother, as the girl came 
in, with her sunbonnet dangling by one 
siring, and her cheeks all aglow wjth 
healtli and beauty, while her black eyes 
sparkled like diamonds. 

“Only down after ferns, mother, to 
press. Aren’t they lovely?” And she dis¬ 
played an apronful of the carefully-culled 
treasures. . 

“Ferns? Wal, Pll jest give up nowl 
You are etamally racin’ the fields and 
woods fer some sort of trash or nuther. 
Alvlra’ll have ter come hum ” (Elvira was 
an elder sister who was out at service), 
“that’s all tharIs about Itl fer yerhaint 
worth shucks, and I’m e’enermost worked 
ter death.” 

“I didn’t think it was so late, mother,” 
replied Mary Ann, as she bustled about, 
setting llie table. 

“Here’s er letter for yer, mother,” inter¬ 
rupted Father Gager, coming into the house 
at the moment; “ and drat me, if it haint 
tlier queerest thing 1 ever saw. It’s got a 


rim of black all around it, and a great spat¬ 
ter of some kind of black wax Mr stick it 
together with.” 

“ Whar did you git it?” 

“Gibson’s hired man left it. He’s bio 
over ter town this mornin’.” ^ 

"O father! some one is dead,” ex¬ 
claimed Mary Ann, as she came out of the 
pantry witli an armful of crockery. “ Miss 
Dale, the school-teacher who boarded here 
last summer, got just sucli a letter from 
some one whom she said was in mourning, 
and that it' was fasliionable to have the pa¬ 
per and envelops in mourning also.” 

“Popyquashl” contemptuously returned ^ 
Mr. G^er, as he proceeded to open the let¬ 
ter. “Ye haint any idee that we have got 
any such highfalutan kinfolks as them 
air?” 

“Why, father?’ answered his wife, 

“ thar’s sister Jane Judson. She was older 
nor me, you know, and married a city fel¬ 
ler, and I haint seen nor heard from her in 
twenty-five long years. The man she mar¬ 
ried wu a rich aristercrat, and she was 
mighty proud, and didn’t ever come.ter 
own any on us ergin. And we thougiit as 
how if she could be so onnatural, we would 
gin her up. But here comes the men, and 
dinner is ready. Mary Ann kin wait on 
tiler table; so jest gin me thet- letter, and 
I’ll go inter tber other room and read it all 
alone by myself.” ^ 

Half an hour later she returned with 
very red eyes, and as the kitchen was 
cleared of the “men folks,” who were 
lounging out beneath tbe great shade trees 
the remainder of their nooning, the con¬ 
tents of the letter were communicated; to 
her husband. 

It was from Jane Judson, and told that 
she had been recently left a childless 
widow;..that she was in ill health, and 
needed some companion; that if out of 
their large family tlicy bad a daughter to 
whom they would be willing to give up all 
right, she would be glad to adopt her; do 
by her in all things as if she were her own, 
and at her death make ber.heir to all hei 
property. , ■ ' . : 

The entire afternoon was spent by llte 
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larmer and bis wife In discussing the offer. 
It was a very good one; that they had de¬ 
cided. It would not do to let it slip Into 
the hands of strangers, but the question as ‘ 
to which should be given up was a mo¬ 
mentous one. 

“Thar’s Alvira,” said the old man, 
“ she’d jump at ther chance; but then, yer 
couldn’t make a lady out on her no more 
than yer could out of thar old brlndle cow. 
She’s a good gal at a country frolic, or at 
work in a hayfield or kitchen, but bless 
me! she’d be only a laffin’ stock in a city 
parlor with that big band and fool of her’n. 
Thar’s Araminta, but then, she’s freckled, 
and got a red head, and besides, she’s ther 
baby.” 

“ What’s ther use, father, of yer goin’ on 
and enumeratin’, when it’s clear ter us 
■both that Mary Ann is iber one ter go? 
She haint er bit like any of ther rest on 
’em, but as like what her Aunt Jane was 
as two peas in er pod. I always told you 
80 . It’s books, and drawiii’, and paintin’, 
and embroidery, and pressiu’ of fern leaves 
and autumn leaves, as she calls them. And 
sbe’s always er dreamic', and ramblin’ 
in ther woods, and usin’ big words about 
the things she finds there. 1 declar’, I 
don’t see who she gets it all from.” 

“ Why, out of newspapers and novels, of 
course,” replied her husband, puffiug away 
at his pipe. ”Wal, yer must decide for 
yerself, mother. She’s jest as pooty er lit¬ 
tle critter as ever trod shoe leather; and if 
she’s ter be thar one it haint sayiii’ that 
we’re tew give her up entirely. Aunt Jane 
haint goln’ ter live etarnily, that’s sartin.” 

Mrs. Gager dried her eyes, and called 
Mary Ann in from the summer kitchen, 
where she was washing dishes with Ara- 
fuJiita, and communicated their decision. 
Tears of delight flashed and trembled in 
the girl’s fine black eyes, and the rich color 
came and went like dancing sunbeams in 
her cheeks. Was she in reality to see the 
great city of New York, live in one of its 
fine mansions, ride in a carriage, have ser¬ 
vants at her call, and all the advantages of 
culture her soul craved ? 

It was no wonder her little head was 
completely turned by the brilliant prospect. 
It never occurred to her that her dear 
country home, with all its lovely surround- 
Inga^the grove with its many shady dells 
and cool rocky grottos—w& to be given 
up, perhaps forever; that at least it would 


be years a place for only memory to visit; 
that the new life and scenes would entirely 
unfit her to enjoy the old again; that all 
li6r tastes and feelings, even her very ^elf, 
would change; that she could never retrace 
her steps, and be as innocent and free as 
the butterfly she had so closely resembled 
while revelling in the beauties of nature. 
O no I she gave no thought to such things. 

Aunt Jane’s offer was accepted, and a 
draft, so large as to almost take away the 
good farmer’s breath, was forwarded for 
Mary Ann’s outfit, and to defray her trav¬ 
elling expenses. So one lovejy raidsum- 
mer morning she was driven by her father 
in the little one-horse wagon to the nearest 
station, atid placed In a railway car, which 
soon whirled her away from her native 
hills. 

Notwithstanding her poor health, Mrs. 
Judson met her niece at the^ depot, and at 
once recognized her by the description sent 
by her mother, and a striking likeness to 
herself. Like one in a dream, the young 
girl sat beside the elegant lady in the mag¬ 
nificent carriage, and was rapidly driven to 
her new home. How' vast and grand the 
rooms appeared I Her imagination bad 
never pictured anything one-half so beau¬ 
tiful. 

For the first few weeks the poor child 
shed many tears in secret—the offspring of 
a homesick heart. But she gradually be¬ 
came accustomed to her new life, and, as 
her aunt bad at once procured a governess, 

’ she soon became absorbed in her studies, 
and visions of her childhood’s home occu¬ 
pied her thoughts less by day or her dreams 
by night. 

She was but fifteen, and the work of fit¬ 
ting her for society progressed rapidly for 
two years at home. But as Mrs. Judson’s 
health continued to fail, the physicians 
prescribed a sea voyage. It was then de¬ 
cided that they must go abroad for a more 
genial climate, where it was hoped the in¬ 
valid might be benefited. So they trav¬ 
elled (with a small retinue of servants) for 
another two years, everywhere seeking for 
that which no money could purchase. Fa¬ 
mous watering-places were visited, but all 
to no purpose; and one day in June, in a 
little hamlet at the foot of a snow-crowned 
mountain of Switzerland, in a dilapidated 
inn, poor Mrs. Judson died. 

She had grown very deeply attached to 
her niece, who had developed into a lovely 
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specimen of womanhood, and aa. the spirit 
!was about VeaT^g.tbe ebattared teneni$.ni, 
whispered to,her: ^ 

“ jr«y, my dear child. It grlevps ,ipe 
sadly.to leave you alone in a land of stran¬ 
gers, but God's will be done. Into his holy 
keeping I commit you, and my own weary 
spirit. It matters nothing to me where my 
body is laid. I shall sleep as sweetly here 
In this peaceful valley as at home in 
Greenwood." 

She paused, struggled for breath lof ^ 
moment, and then resumed: 

"It has been a cherished dream with me 
to see you settled in life, with some one to 
love and protect you when I am gone. I 
have written to Mr. Van Ness and his fam¬ 
ily, who have promised to take charge of 
you when they return home. After I am 
gone, you bad better join them; that is, as 
soon as you can receive a reply to my letter. 
Kiss me, darling. _ I would sleep.” 

With her hand clasped in that of her lov¬ 
ing niece, she entered the sleep that knows 
no waking. But so silently,and quietly did 
she pass away, that it was only when the 
hand liad grown cold that Mary Gager real¬ 
ized that she was indeed alone among 
strangers. 

A week had passed wearily to the poor 
girl after her aunt’s remains had been con¬ 
signed to the grave in the village cemetery, 
and still there was no news from the 
friends to whom Mrs. Judson had appealed 
in the last days of her life for the care and 
protection of her charge. 

Que evening Mary went, as was her cus- 
a wreath of sweet-breathed 
flowers upon tne giavc ui' her aunt, and as 
she turned to leave the sacred spot, she was 
btaitieu hj discovering a tail form leaning 
upon the rustic gate of the enclosure. 
Weak aud 111 from her recent grief, she 
W'fi!' so disriirbeu oj nuuiug herself alone 
withe stranger in. that isr-;alcd Siv.’:. vt'-d 
•.'..Si oniy nicar.s of egress barred h;/h'ln, 
mat sue had barely i treogiu to :otter to a 
seat and siiik upon It as objecta W 

fade from her sight. But liow long she re¬ 
mained In that liaif-swooD jShe cool'd nevef 
tell. She only knew tha( a familiu voice 
was calling, ,to,her lii tender tone's, while a 
strong arm supported, .her drooping form. 

“Igreatlyifoai ;i have .frlghtenejl you," 
eaid .Mortimer yep Ns«», as soon,as his 
companion became, herfeli^ 
very kpWi annt’e 


letter I starUd for this, place, followed, by 
the rert of, the.family^ who wlil shortly be 
here. But for repeated delays, .dear Miss 
Gager, i siiould have heeii with you much 
sooner.’’ He drew her arm within his 
own as she rose, and continued, “ We most 
deeply sympathize with you, and grieve 
:tbat we could not have been present to as¬ 
sist In your great trial.’’ 

The words were commonplace enough, 
but the voice and manner, were eloquent 
with feeling, and a strange sense of com¬ 
fort and protection crept Into Mary's be¬ 
reaved heart as they slowly wended their 
way home. 

The very next day Mrs. Van Ness and 
her three daughters, a courier and three 
servants, arrived, and the lady, although a 
bundle of pride and aristocracy, took to her 
motherly heart the plebeian daughter of 
Farmer Gager — unknowing, however, of 
such origin. That the tall slight girl she 
was to chaperone, whose manners and bear¬ 
ing were rsdnement itself, with a dash of 
hauteur wnich gave her a distinguished 
air, with such slender white hands, had 
ever been employed washing dishes in an 
old farmhouse, she had not the most re¬ 
mote idea. 

But Mary bad not entirely lost the man¬ 
ner of coloring divinely now and then, just 
enough to show bow rich and healthy was 
the blood that flowed within her .yejns, 
though her eyes had less of dancing light, 
were less shy, had greater depths of ex¬ 
pression, and just now there was a sort of 
misty splendor about them, boro of sor¬ 
row, that was enchanting. Toung, rich 
and beautiful, it was no wonder that the 
worldly Mr?. Van Nesj saw in her a fine 
match for her eon, or that ho should preaui 
sweet dreams of their united lives'; and 
that upon the last iiighi of th'elr Stay in the 
little hamlet, dpod the rustic seat near the 
ber aUiiri he should obeu his 
fieart, (fe^'iiipe .now liiii eUd, was to’nlm, 
,amd entreat that he might be periultted to 
love and protect her all thfongh life. 

Briefly she.told him of her humble birth, 
but in de'scrib'iu;; her country home ainon^ 
the Tenpsylvahia 'bllla, she 'uhito'nscibusly 
‘irew a glowing i>ici“f® ,pf i^ 9 !?>arm 8 .' 

“ ify pMebta,’’ she continued, ‘‘ are. ^or 
'and.unedomie'd,‘and you'.wquid he ashamed 
o.f'.them.' tndeeidf^i'feftr i'would' myself 
.&r eyes 'dip^i^i'lier'if^' j^camd'troujhlM. 
'; ‘‘'ipee' not,mattOTi',(i'afliug,*’ .h,a,,'fo- 
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plied; “ only eay that you care for me— 
that I may call you my own. That is all I 
ask. It Is yourself, not your relatives, I 
seek.” 

He pleaded fervently, drew her closer to 
him, and listened for the reply, which 
came presently, to his great joy and satis¬ 
faction, while the summer breezes sighed 
amid the tall grass, and the moou lighted 
with a dim holy radiance the entire scene, 
bathing In briUJancy the lonely grave they 
were about to leave forever. 

Slowly, and with tears upon her cheeks, 
Mary walked from the sacred spot, but 
with a new light in her eyes and a new 
hope in her heart, for she knew that hence¬ 
forth she would be a treasure to the one 
she loved. 

Mrs. Van Ne.ss advised them to be mar¬ 
ried immediately upon their return. 

“But quietly,” she said, “will be the 
best under all the circumstances, and I will 
give the wedding-breakfast. After your 
return you can settle yourselves as you 
like, but let me manage the wedding, my 
dears.” 

Mary having inherited the large fortune 
of her aunt, including the house du Madi¬ 
son Avenue, it was arranged, according to 
her wishes, that it should be their home. 

Immediately after her wedding she wrote 
to her parents, telling them of the death of 
her aunt, of her marriage, and sent a draft 
to a large amount as a present, and also her 
address, in case they should wish to write. 
She also stated her intention of visiting her 
old home during the coming summer. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Motheb,” said Farmer Gager, coming 
into tlie kitchen one cool November morn¬ 
ing, “ what say ye ter making Mary Ann a 
visit—me, and you, and Alvira?” 

“Wal, Simon, I’ve biu tbiukiu’ myself 
that I should like ter see Mary Ann in her 
grand house; but then, yer know, it will 
cost er good deal ter go thar.” 

What ef it does? I don’t owe er cent 
iu ther world. The old place am all clear, 
and a cool hundred or two stowed away iu 
ther old stockin’, thanks tew Mary Ann." 

After the usual amount of argument it 
was decided that they should visit their 
rich daughter iu the city, who, all uncou- 
scious of the honor iu store lor her, liad 
oue evening invited hei'arlstocrslic siSters- 


In-law, with a few gentlemen friends of 
her husband, to dine with them. 

Van Ness thought he bad never seen his 
wife looking so lovely, and was not a little 
gratified by the admiration she received. 
She was dressed in an elegant purple satin 
robe, trimmed with rich lace, wliile dia¬ 
monds fiashed and sparkled with every 
movement of her delicate white hand, and 
at her tiny sbell-jike ears, and a brilliant 
gem of rare size and purity held at her 
throat a knot of lace. Every motion was 
characterized by grace. She al ways seemed 
to say the right thing at the right time 
Without vanity. Gifted with a refined 
taste, and intellect very much above the 
ordinary class, and which by the judicious 
training of her aunt had been made the 
most of, she was indeed a lady in every 
sense of the word'. 

At the very moment the dinner was an¬ 
nounced all were startled by a most furi¬ 
ous ringing of the doorbell. A servant 
dew to obey the unusual summons, and 
there upon the doorstep stood Farmer 
Gager and his portly wife, while. Alvira 
brought up the rear. , 

“ Does Mary Auu live here ?” 

“How dumb yer be, Simon I Do yer 
s’pose he knows her by that name? Does 
Miss Van Ness live here? ’Cause if she 
does, she's our own darter I” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gager, with a wonderful air of im¬ 
portance. 

Mrs. Van Ness comprehended tlie true 
state of things at once, as did also all the 
guests, for the boisterous tones of her fa¬ 
ther and the loud ones of her mother had 
not only reached them, but had penetrated 
to the kitclieu and the ears of the servants. 

For a moment the room swam round be¬ 
fore the eyes of the hostess. She grew 
faint and dizzy as the truth was forced 
upon her. Then she rallied ail her self- 
control, and stepped to the side of her hus¬ 
band, and said: 

“ Mortimer, I think my father and mother 
have concluded to surprise us. Will you 
be kind enough to wait for a moment, until 
1 can dispose of them? They will prefer 
quiet and rest after their journey, and will 
soon excuse me, I am confident.” 

“ Certainly,” he'replled. 

Shu was -just in the act of passing but 
into the hall, wheii who' should loom up 
in the door but Father Gager, lugging a 
great old-tashioiied hair trunk,' ^ith ■ bis 
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name emblazoned thereon with brass nails? 
As be caught sight of the scarlet face of 
his daughter, he dropped his burden and 
made great strides towards her, while he 
shouted lu tones of thunder: 

“Wal, Maty Ann, if that halnt you! 
How do you do? Bless my soul, ef yer 
halnt pooller than ever 1” And he hugged 
I her In his arms, and gave her a kiss which 
resounded through the room. 

Meanwhile Mother Gager had stepped 
over the trunk, with a huge basket that 
looked as if it bad come out of the ark, 
and stood panting and exclaiming, impa¬ 
tiently: 

“ Come, come, Simon I better gin me, 
tiler girl’s own mother, er chance some 
time ter night, hadn’t yer ?” 

The next moment, regardless of her 
daughter’s elegant dress, she had folded 
her to her ample breast, and was shedding 
some very natural tears over her. 

“ Bless yer, Mary Ann! it’s four years 
and better since I sot my two eyes on yer, 
and all erloiig from ther depot to here I 
felt as ef ther kerrige couldn’t be druv fast 
ernufl.” 

Hext appeared Elvira—a great creature, 
as unlike Mrs. Tan Ness as an elephant 
and a humming-bird. She was dressed, in 
the most gorgeous purple, with a “ highfa¬ 
lutin ” hat trimmed with greeu, and a cou¬ 
ple of red poppy flowers, and a bunch of 
coarse grass, from which dangled bunches 
of great glass beads to represent dew. She 
was also overburdened with extra shawls, 
and an immense black satchel. Her great 
round eyes were staring at the elegant dec¬ 
orations of the room and its occupants, 
and she scarcely reamed the greeting of 
her lady sister, who bad only for a moment 
given way to feelings of shame and morti¬ 
fication. “They are my parents,” she 
thongbt, “the tender guardians of my 
childhood, and although ignorant and nn.- 
acquainted with the usages of society, are 
respectable and honest.” Then she wel¬ 
comed them cordially and gracefully, and 
in trod uced them to her husband and guests, 

“Glad tew see yer,’’ exclaimed Father 
Gager, clasping his son-in-law’s band ip 
his great horny one. 

Mrs. yan;NeBS cut the scene short by 
conducting; her relatives .to roonu up stairs. 
But it was not until her mother, had ipr 
formed all thC/Compapy that the great basr 
ket. cantaipe(t,.8pm.e pld-fasblpned dpugh- 
nnts and a “leetle jar of sourkrout,” that 


she bad taken the greatest pains to make, 
for Mary Ann “.used ter be so fondl of 
them when she was a leetle gal at bum.” 

The giggling servant who carried up 
their luggage was at once toned down into 
respect and sobriety by one frigid look of 
his mistress. When dinner was at last 
served, Mrs. Van Ness was all dignity and 
self-possession, presiding like a queen, and 
the brilliancy of her color and occasional 
glitter of her eyes alone revealed that any¬ 
thing disturbed the even tenor of her ways. 
With rare tact and skill she covered up tlie 
mistakes of her relatives, which ware at 
times so ludicrous as to provoke a smile 
even from her lips, especially when her 
father declared that he was as hungry as a 
“ dray boss,” and that he would have “ er 
pint of that air stipe.” She quietly ordered 
bis dish replenished; and when her mother 
Insisted that they should all try some of 
her doughnuts, she sent a servant for the 
basket, and bad a plate of the great brown 
cakes placed among the desserts, declaring 
it took her back again to the old farmhouse 
among the hills. All laughingly partook 
of them, and even the grand Misses Van 
Ness condescended to compliment the ple¬ 
beian cakes. , 

That night, when her parents and sister 
had retired, and when the company had 
departed, the hostess whispered to herhus-? 
band, as she put her arms about his neck, 
with her eyes brimming with tears : 

“ Darling, I regret so much fur your sake 
that my parents should have chosen to visit 
us. It will, 1 know, funilsh gossip for 
your fashionable friends.” 

“Never mind, love,” he returned. “You 
have taught me to-night a lesson of inde¬ 
pendence, and by tbe treatment of your, 
relatives proclaimed their true worth, Let 
us make their stay a pleasant one. They 
are good and honest people, with great 
warm hearts, and if they are a little home¬ 
spun and coarse, you and 1 can at least ap¬ 
preciate them, and in our integrity,and 
happiness can afford to laugh at tbe world, 
or at least act independent pf their foolish 

opinions.’,’ ,' , 

After the visit .was over, and Father and 
Mother, Gager and Elvira,'were, once -again 
gathered, arpund the , wide-mouthed . fire¬ 
place in the, kimheu, they had.great etoriee 
re tell u>.f, teyf,:Ueigbbon,: who. seemed re 
reiuk tbey.had beep .upon a journey to the 
Other eudpf. the, worid., 
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“ Such a palace as my Mary Ann lives 
in 1” said Mother Gager. “ Why, they ac¬ 
tually have washhaslns with silver—yes; 
silver tubes, for ther hot and cold water ter 
run through. Toen they have leetle silver 
knobs on ther side of every door, and if yer 
jest turns one on ’em a bell rings way 
down in the kitchen, and er hired gal runs 
up and kurtesys as perlite as kiu be. And 
then they have er bole In ther wall all lined 
tew with silver, and Mary Ann jest sticks 
her mouth, and tells them away down 
stairs what she wants for diuner, and she 
don’t have ter holler, nuther. It seemed 
as though Simon would never git used ter 
fine fizln’s—and ther mistakes he did keep 
makin’ 1” 

“ Wal, mother, while yer at it,” he re¬ 
torted, “ s’pose yer tell as how yer' blowed 


out the gas, and liked ter have choked ns 
all ter death.’.’ 

As for Elvira, she came back so fixed up 
and “ stuck up,” as her father said, that 
she could hardly notice her country friends. 
Hadn’t she been to the city, and wlilie 
there lived like “Queen Victory?” she 
said; and, in the simplicity of her nature, 
she had no idea that her majesty lived a 
whit in more grand style than did Mary 
Anil, who found the old homestead among 
the bills a blessed retreat from the heat 
and turmoil of the city during many a 
summer season. 

More than one little aristocratic Van 
Hess roamed with her through the old fa¬ 
miliar woods, or took many a precious nap 
upon the huge feather beds under the am¬ 
ple roof of “ Grandmother Gager.” 
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